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UtJitioIorilfd}  Siirrci/  of  Cnnndi. — Rfjiorl  <■/  llie  CommiHee,  consistniif 
of  l'rort'sH(»r  1).  \\  I'KMi.vLLow  ((''hairma/i),  Mv.  C.  lIll.L-TorT 
(SLrrel<irij),  Mr.  Iv  W.  Hi! Ar.ito. )K.  |)r.  A.  C.  1IaI)Ih)X.  .Mr. 
\'].  S.  IIaimlam),  I'rnl'.s^nr  Iv  15.  Tvi.t-i;.  Sir  Juhn  BonnNor, 
"Mr.  JK  SrLT>:,  Mr.  David  Doylf..  Mr.  (\  X.  Bell,  rrofcssor 
.Inux  ^Iavou.  Mr.  C.  F.  iliNri;i;.  I.)r.  \V.  V.  Ganunij,  (hkI  l\ev. 
John  C'AMriiKLL. 

\s  our  lust  report  attoiition  wa.s  dirocted  to  etlbrts  heiiis,'  made  to  enlist 
the  co-opei-atiou  of  the  various  provincial  Governments  in  the  wm-k  of  tliis 
C!ommittee  witli  a  view  of  puttin;;  it  upon  a  more  pi^rmanent  hasis.  At 
the  Toronto  Mt<Uiii,i,'  of  the  llnyal  >Soci(,'ty  of  Canada,  held  on  ]\!ay  27, 
the  Council,  in  submitting  its  report,  made  a  lengthy  reference  to  our 
work,  and  pointed  to  the  great  neee.ssity  of  having  it  pi'o.secuted  with 
vigour  while  niateiial  is  availal)le.  A  joint  committee  from  Sections 
U  aiul  4  was  appointed  to  take  the  matter  into  eonsineration,  with  the 
result  that  the  Society  unaniaiously  ado()ted  tlie  following  resolution  :  — 

'llesolved,  that  Hon.  J.  W.  Lon^fy,  Sir  Jame.s  (J rant,  Dr.  T.  J.  W. 
Burgess,  Bev.  John  Campbell,  Dr.  (Jeorge  l>ryce,  ]\Ir.  AN'ilfrid  Campbell, 
and  Professor  D.  P.  Penhallow,  Chairnuui,  as  Chairman  of  the  BriUsh 
Association  Committee  on  an  l^^thnological  Survey,  be  ajipointed  a  stand- 
ing Committee  to  co-op(M'ate  with  the  British  .Vssociation  Committee  on 
an  Ethnological  Survey,  and  that  they  be  empowered  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  from  the  various  provincial  Covernments, 
as  also  from  the  Dominion  Covernment,  the  adoption  of  legislation 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  national  and  provincial  museums  of 
ethnology,  and  the  organisation  of  a  permanent  Ethnological  Survey  of 
the  entire  Dominion.' 

The  Ontario  Government  has  already  taken  the  initiative  in  such 
work,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  admirable^  beginnings  already  made  by 
Mr.  David  l)Ovle  in  the  Archa'ological  Museum  connected  with  the  J)e- 
j^artnuMit  of  Education  may  .serve  as  an  incentive  to  similar  ell'orts  in 
other  provinces. 

The  plan  now  before  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Caiiada 
will  be  prosecuted  with  vigour.  It  is  sul»stantially  the  one  which  the 
British  Association  Committee  has  had  under  considei-ation  for  some  time, 
but  which  it  has  not  bet'n  able  to  cai'rv  into  efl'ect.  It  contemplates  the 
formation  of  a  stro!ig  centr.al  committee  within  the  British  Association 
Committee  as  a  nucleus.  This  Committee  will  control  all  matters  relatin<^ 
to  tlie  dire(!tion  and  organisation  of  research  and  the  distriI)ution  of  funds. 
In  return  for  financial  support  it  will  secure  to  the  several  provinces  such 
ethnological  material  as  may  specitically  relate  to  each,  reserving  any 
duplicates  for  exchange  and  for  deposit  in  the  British  Museum  or  such 
other  suitatile  place  as  may  be  selected. 

Mr.  Mdl-Tout  has  continued  to  carry  on  his  investigations  among  the 
Salish  of  British  Columbia  under  greater  ditliculties  than  usual  durinn' 
the  past  year.  Two  of  the  tliree  tribes  which  he  has  at  pn  sent  under 
observation  were  rpiarantined  on  account  of  an  outbreak  of  small-pox 
among  them  just  at  the  season  when  it  was  most  convenient  to  he  among 
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them.  This  and  the  .shortness  of  the  funds  with  which  ho  was  provided 
to  prosecute  the  work  have  proved  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  coinple- 
tiou  of  his  report,  wliich  is  appeiuh-d  liereto,  and  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
'  report  of  progress  '  only.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  on  similar  lines 
to  that  submitted  for  last  year,  and  it  has  Ijeen  given  ungrudging  laboui 
and  care.  Jlis  studies  havt;  been  directed  in  particular  to  the  iS'u'tsak, 
the  Ma'(j'Qui,  and  the  Siciatl.  The  last  arc  a  coast  people  difFering  in 
speech  and  many  of  their  old  customs  from  the  contiguous  Salish  bands. 
The  study  of  their  dialect  promises  to  afid  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Salish 
tongue,  and  to  reveal  many  intei  esting  grammatical  features.  Within 
their  boundaries  they  havi;  also  peculiar  archaeological  remains  in  the  form 
of  stone  enclosures,  an  account  and  full  description  (jf  which  will  Ije  found 
in  the  report  appended  luTCto.  Their  customs  and  folk-lore  will  also  bo 
found  interesting  in  their  bearing  on  the  question  of  totemism.  It  is 
encouraging  to  report  that  the  Government  of  liritish  Columbia  has  re- 
cognised the  value  and  importance  of  ^Ir.  ]lill-Tout's  work,  and  has  this 
year  assisted  him  by  a  grant  of  ,^'150  towards  his  field  expenses. 

The  Archieological  Reports  for  Ontario,  by  Mr.  David  Doyle,  give  an 
excellent  indication  of  what  is  being  accomplished  by  independent  ellbrt 
along  the  lines  which  this  Committee  is  designed  to  encourage,  From 
the  Report  for  1900-1901  it  would  appear  that  the  museum  contains  up- 
wards of  twenty-two  thousand  specimens  illustrative  chiefly  of  American 
archieology  and  ethnology,  and  of  these  by  far  the  greater  number  are  from 
the  Province  of  Oiatario.  Tlie  accessions  during  the  year  1901  numl)ered 
959,  and  Mr.  Boyle  observes  that  the  large  increase  in  correspondence 
seems  to  indicate  a  growing  interest  in  arclueological  and  ethnological 
studies. 

The  Report  for  1900  contains  the  following  contributions  :  — 

1.  Notes  on  Museum  specimens.     By  ]\[r.  T>.  Boyle. 

2.  The  Flint-workers  :  A  Foig(ttten  People.  By  Very  Rev.  Wm.  R. 
Harris. 

.3.  Indian  Village  Sites  in  the  Counties  of  Oxford  and  Waterloo.  By 
J.  M.  Wintembei'g. 

4.  Bibliography  of  the  Archavtlogy  of  Ontario.  By  Mr.  A.  F.  Hunter, 
as  noticed  in  our  pi'evious  report. 

The  Report  for  1901  contains — 

1.  Notes  on  Museum  Specimens.     By  Mr.  D.  Boyie. 

2.  A  Supposed  Aboriginal  Fish-weir  near  Drumbo.  By  W.  J.  Win- 
teniberg. 

3.  Indian  Occupation  in  Nissouri.     By  L.  D.  Brown. 

4.  Animal  Remains  on  Indian  Village  Sites.     By  Dr.  Wm.  Brodie. 
6.  Wampura  Records  of  the  Ottawas.     By  A.  F.  Hanter. 

6.  Notes  on  Huron  Villages  in  Medonte,  Simcoe  Co.  By  A.  F. 
Hunter. 

7.  Notes  on  North  Victoria  Village  Sites      By  Lt.  G.  E.  Laidlaw. 

8.  Notes  on  Canadian  Pottery.     By  F.  W.  Waugh. 

9.  The  Paganism  of  the  Iroquois  of  Ontario.     By  D.  Boyle. 

The  Committee  would  ask  to  be  continued  with  a  grant  of  50/.,  and 
they  would  also  recommend  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Father  Monies,  Rev. 
Father  A.  G.  Morice,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres  as  additional  members. 
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Tlio  following  notes  nvf  a  smninafv  of  the  writer's  stiulies  of  the 
T.owci-  Fraser  Indians.  Th*'}-  deal  ehietly  wirh  the  Tcd'i^r  uk  and 
Kwa  iitlr.n  trilies.  Thi'  Indians  uilialiit iiii,'  tlie  Li>wer  Fi'a<er  dis'rict 
tonipri>-e  in  all  .-onie  fnui'tci'ii  nr  lil'tt'tMi  .-epaiate  tiil)es,  an  enumeration 
of  wiii(,'li  was  j^ivcMi  hy  I  )r.  I'\  lions  in  liis  I'l'port  on  ilie  IMiysical 
Charaeteristics  of  the  North-West  Trilies.  Tiny  ((eeupv  the  shoies  of 
the  e.stuary,  extending;  u})  the  ri\fr  as  far  as  S|iu/,/uni,  which  furies  th<^ 
fli\  iilitii.;- line  hi'tween  them  find  tin'  N'tlnka  )i:inuiij  liryond.  Colleetix  el  v 
they  are  known  to  themselves  as  the  IhilLuinr  l\u  oi'  Jl''.)iki)}itr'  n  i-.ni  peojile. 
By  thi.i  eonveiuent  tei-in  1  shall  sjieak  of  them  hereafter.  The  name, 
aecordii  !4  tn  my  informants,  si,i;nities  'those  who  speak  the  sumo 
language.'  This  division  of  the  8alis!i  is  not  confined  to  the  Maiidand. 
An  important  branch  of  it  is  found  on  X'ancouver  Islnnd,  over  against 
the  estuary.  The  speech  of  both  branches,  although  exhiliitintc  inteiest- 
ing  dialectical  diU'erences,  is  nuitually  intelligible,  'i'he  1 1;dkome'lKm 
tribes  occu|:)y  a  largei-  and  tnore  scattered  territory  than  any  other  of 
the  Salish  (li\  ision>  of  British  Columbia,  the  distanee  between  the  most 
eastern  and  the  most  western  tril»es  being  upwards  of  L'OO  miles,  ^\'hen 
it  is  remendtered  that  the  speech  of  the  Salish  tribes  which  border  upon 
them  on  every  side  is  so  strange  and  difl'erent  as  to  be  quite  unintelligilde 
to  the  Ilalkome'lKin  people,  the  practical  homogeneity  of  tlieir  own  spi^ech, 
des]iite  the  fact  of  their  widely  si^attered  teiritDi'ies,  has  a  si^nilicance  we 
cannot  alibrd  to  overlook.  It  nssuredly  reveals  to  us,  as  plainly  as  the 
unwritten  past  can  be  revealed,  that  they  c;iiniot  have  occupied  their 
presetit  territories  for  any  consideral)le  time.  'Jhe  intei-courst?  i)etwet'n 
the  different  tribes,  ;is  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  themselves,  was  never 
ve!T  free  or  extended,  the  nature  of  the  country  forbidding  this.  Con- 
se(juently  we  should  find  vastly  greater  divergence  in  the  speech  of  the 
upper  and  lower,  the  ^Maiidand  atid  Island,  tribes  than  is  tlie  case  if  they 
had  been  settled  for  any  great  letigth  of  time  in  tlieir  pj-esent  (juarters. 
While  the  Salish  l;inguage  as  a  whole,  with  its  dozens  of  dialects  and 
scores  of  sub-dialects,  ilisj)lays  such  capacity  for  dialectical  variation  a.s 
it  does,  we  can  hai'dly  lielieve  that  the  s;ime  tendency  to  change  is  absent 
from  tlie  Halkome'li:iu  .speech.  We  may  saft.ly  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  ITalkome'lKm  tribes  are  comparative  late-comers  in  the  territories 
they  now  occupy.  All  lines  of  available  evidence  tend  to  confirm  this 
view.-  AVliether  the  Island  or  the  Mainland  tril)es  con.stitute  thf  parent 
V)ranch,  or  whether  the  Lsland  or  the  Maiidand  was  the  eiirlier  home  of 
the  division,  cannot  now  be  determined.  This,  and  the  kindred  question 
of  the  original  hojne  of  the  whole  undivided  Salish  sto(>k.  will  be  dealt 
with  later,  >\hen  our  investigf-tions  have  covered  the  whole  field  of  inquiry. 

Thr  T'cU'oruk. 

The  Tcil't^e'uk  ])ave  much  decreased  in  numbers  duiing  the  past  two 
generations,  though  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  a  populous  tribe, 
even  in  the  old  days.     As  at  present  constituted  the  tribe  is  subdivided 

'   Ninth  Keport  Brit.  Apsoc,  1894. 

-  8t'c  the  evidence  on  this  head  under  '  Archjcology  '  below. 
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into  fii^'lit  soparato  L'rnnp.s  or  villntfo  coiniiiuTiitics,  whirli  toLfftluM-  iiuinlipr 
about  fifty  adult  males,  'riic  iiaints  of  tlioo  vill;ii,'c.s  and  tiicii'  rcspcrtive 
rhiofs,  as  given  to  me  V)y  'Captain'  John,  tix'i'iii  of  Sfnrd'l'',  are  as 
follows  :  — 


Villa;.'tK. 

C'lii-fs.       , 

Number  of  adull  nial'^s. 

1.     Sir.W 

Md'ifS 

li 

2.  Sgaia'ln 

Klai.-fi'iKrn 

4 

;i.    V'tsKlils 

Swain's 

2 

4.   AMiikr.'l 

(..liitrku'R'a 

9 

5.   Vukukui 

■u's 

Qii  (''sflta 

7 

(;.  Tcia'kti;' 

'1 

__ 

•  * 

7.  C'lii'lki 

Wcil'sKluk 

1 

8.  suwrrir- 

•Swii'lKs 

12 

Tn  earlier  days  the  trihe  was  less  scattered  than  at  prescint,  and  had 
its  s(;ttlenients  on  the  upi>er  reaches  of  the  C'hilliuat;k  Iviver,  contiguous 
to  vSuwa'le,  the  foriu(M'  LeatUpiarters  of  tlie  tril^e.  T  olitaiiied  from 
'  Captain  '  John  the  names  of  tlicse  old  settlements.     They  are  :  — 

Sfiwfi'li"  =  '  lU'^ltinp;  away  ' ;  so  called  because  tlie  people  here  once  died   in 

threat  iiiiinljcis. 
SkwKri'lets  =  ' coiiiinp  in  of  tlic  water.' 
St'li:p  =  ' home  country' ;  so  called  liecause  liore,  on  a  level   stretch  of   lainl 

lyinf.--  between  the  forks  of  tlie  nver,  tlie  old  loUi,'  coimiiunal  houses  nf 

llie  tribe  wen;  situaleih 
(,!a]telitc,  froin  valval-'  back';  so  called  because  tlie  settleuieiit  was  on  tlie 

ed^e  or  '  back  '  of  a  sh)u;^h. 
Qo-Qai'ii  =  ' inajrso' -♦!>'' '.  ^(>  ci'ded  because  of  the  number  of  mau'got-llies 

found  there  in  the  suuuuer. 

These  settlements  constituted  the  original  home  (jf  the  Tcir^r-'uk, 
according  to  tlu;  traditions  of  tlie  trilje.  Ttiey  have  no  record  of  any 
other  ancestral  home.  In  their  own  words,  they  'have  always  dwelt 
there,  looking  on  the  same  sky  and  tlie  same  mountains.'  Ac(;ording  to 
one  of  their  myths,  they  dwelt  here  before  the  Chilliwack  River  sprang 
from  the  mountains.  This  river  rises  in  a  mountain  lake  knov,  n  locally 
as  'Cultus'  Lake,  but  called  by  the  Indians  themselves  SicTrltca  ;  and 
its  formation  is  said  to  have  come  al)out  ii\  the  following  manner,  in 
the  olden  days  there  lived  a  youth  who  frequented  this  lake.  Its  shoi'es 
were  his  training-ground.  One  day  he  came  to  the  village  and  said  lie 
had  learned  in  a  dream  {liJui)  how  to  make  watei*  run.  The  people 
laugh(;d  ajid  jeered  at  him.  Said  he  to  them  :  'To  show  you  that  1  can 
do  as  1  say  I  will  make  the  water  of  the  lake  run  by  the  villagi^  l)efore 
the  sun  sets.'  Witli  that  he  started  for  the  lake.  A  little  li\ter  he 
appeared  in  the  village  again.  'Look  out  now,'  he  cried  ;  '  tlie  water  will 
soon  l)e  here.'  Presently  a  small  stream  ol  wattT  was  seen  descending 
the  slo[)e.  hi  a  short  time  this  increased  to  a  I'ushing  torrent,  which,  as 
there  was  no  bed  for  it  to  run  in,  divided  and  ran  in  several  directions, 
cutting  out  in  its  course  the  dill'erent  channels  or  arms  through  which 
the  water  now  flows  before  uniting  in  the  one  stream.  It  is  cjuite  pos- 
sible this  myth  or  tradition  has  some  foundation  in  fact.  The  waters  of 
the  river  are  clearly  the  overflow  of  the  lake.  This  overflow  may  have 
formerly  had  some  other  outlet,  which  for  .some  reason  or  other  failed  to 
do  its  work,  and  a  new  outlet  V)ecame  neces'-ary.  While  none  of  the 
Tcil'yc'uk  Indians  entertain  any  doubt  about  the  truth  of  this  tradition, 
the  younger  and  more  intelligent  of  them  believe  that  the  youth  of  the 
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str.j-v  in  lii>  \van<li'rin.i:s  rnuinl  ilif  l;il<o  dis'-nxTfcd  snuic  \vo;ik  ?|)r.t  in  its 
ni;ii;:m  u\  t'rlookiny;  the  slopf  (ic(ii]iit<l  liyili*'  tcilx-,  u  liicli  it'(|uiit(i  Ijiit 
a  little  asftistaiice  fioiu  liiiu  to  hi-ci  inc  an  mirlff  inr  the  lake's  (Uertlow. 
They  do  not  bt-licvo  !iii\  lonufi'  in  ilir  '  tn.ii.'ii- '  i'»ii  nf  it.  I  hfv  are, 
indt-ed,  now  jjenenilly  \>'i'v  strptical  nt'  tlir  luarvillmis  j'eaTs  and  wondrr- 
WQikiiiu'  powtTs  of  tlicifnld  tiiiH'  sluinians  as  rccorilKl  in  tlif  trilial  ni)tlis 
and  traditions.  Tliu.s  we  sec  the  di>iiitc;,Matiii^  fofces  int rcdured  hy  our 
advent  at  work  lure,  as  in  other  siih-s  ot  their  life  and  eluiracter. 

In  their  social  or<;anisation  and  customs  the  Tt  il\ie  uk  dill'er  in  some 
intcrestinij  respects  from  the  neiifhhourini;  llalknine  iKni  tribes.  Thi.s 
may  he  po>sibly  due  to  the  fact  thar  the  Tcii'i^e'uk  are  not  true  niendM>rs 
of  the  IlalkMiiir-'lKni  (livisio!),  though  th<y  now  speak  its  tiuiy:ue.  'J'ht  y 
have  a  tradition  anionij  tliem  that  up  to  a  century  aLTo  they  spoke  a 
ditlert-nt  lan<;;uat,'e.  AV'h.it  this  was  even  their  old  men  could  not  remem- 
ber. 'Captain'  John  ijave  mo  a  few  won's  which  he  said  Ixdon^ed  to 
the  old  lantruaire.  These  are  all  true  S;ili>h  terms,  thouu'h  non- 
Halkonie  Iku).  He  also  tc^Id  me  that  an  old  man  of  their  tribe  lived 
among  the  Nootsak  Indians,  to  the  south  of  the  International  lloundary 
Line,  who  knew  the  old  tonjrue.  1  paid  a  sjtecial  visit  to  this  settlement 
to  see  this  old  man,  but  faiUd  to  (ind  him.  I  fear  he  is  dead,  as  1  could 
hear  nothing  of  him.  1  learnt,  howe\er,  that  the  Nootsak  speinh  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Sk(]o'niic.  The  tribe  is  much  broken  down.  Tt  is 
now  formed  of  mend)ers  of  several  oriirinally  dillfi-ent  trilies,  oidy  about 
a  half-dozen  true  male  Noot.sak  Indiatis  being  ali\e. 

The  Tcil'Qe'uk  wer«^  more  communistic  in  theii'  mode  of  lite  than  any 
triV)e  T  have  treated  of  heretofore.  The  people  were  divided  into  tin* 
iisu.-d  thn-efold  division  of  chiefs,  notaliles,  and  l)ase  folk.  The  chieftaincy 
or  head.ship  of  the  tribe  was  practically  hereditary  ;  though  the  jieopU^ 
could  depose  their  chief  and  elect  another  in  his  place  if  they  were  dis- 
satisfied with  his  supervision  of  the  tribe,  or  his  conduct  was  such  as  to 
make  him  a  bad  director.  I  say  (Uri'cfor,  rather  than  riili'r,  because  the 
sia'ms  of  the  Palish  were  rarely,  if  ever,  rulers  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  They  were  rather  overseers  or  fathers  of  the  tribe,  the  sia  m  com- 
bining in  himse'f  the  charxcter  and  functions  of  a  couimon  father  and  a 
high-priest  ;  tl  j  office,  indeed,  being  more  .sacerdotal  than  imperial.  \\i\ 
it  was  who  always  led  and  directed  the  prayers  of  the  connnuinty  and 
conducted  all  their  religious  observances.  To  this  day  he  leads  them  in 
tlieir  responses  and  conducts  the  .service  in  their  churches  when  their 
white  nnnister  or  instructor  is  absent.  Apftarently  the  deposition  of  a 
chief  was  an  extremely  rare  occurrence.  'J'his  may  possibly  ha\e  been 
because  the  occupants  of  tiie  ofHce  fully  realised  its  (liynity  and  its  privi- 
leges, and  had  no  desire  to  forfeit  them  ;  hut  I  am  disposed  to  think  it 
■was  more  because  they  were  usually  genuinely  impressed  with  the 
responsil)ility  and  duties  of  their  position,  and  strove  earnestly  to  fulfil 
them.  At  any  rate,  we  hear  very  rarely  of  a  bad  oi  neglectful  chief. 
The  Tcil\/e'uk  traditions  record  but  one  such.  A  deposed  chief  would  be 
succeeded  by  his  son,  or  brother,  or  cousin  ;  so  that  the  chieftaincy  wouhi 
rai-ely  pass  out  of  the  family  or  caste  of  the  chief.  I  inquired  among  the 
TcilV^e'uk  what  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  chief  would  bring  about  his 
deposition  :  and  was  told  that  selfishness,  or  meanness,  or  neglect  of  the 
material  welfare   of   the  tribe,  wuuM  assuredly  d(j  so.      I  further  inipiired 
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wh;vt  courso  would  he  taken  to  depose  him.  T!i*'y  ropli'-cl  :  Tlic  clilci's  mikI 
Aili-i  ni(;u  of  tin;  tribe  wouNi  iiict't  togetluT  uiid  (li-cu>-s  t  he  matter,  uiid 
thnn  tho  chief  wouUl  Ije  told  that  he  was  tin  loiit^'ei-  .sia  m  ;  that  Ins  son,  or 
hi.s  l)r()thf'r.  or  his  cousin  had  iieeii  ajipointed  in  liis  jilacf,  'J'he  dt  po-ed 
(ihief  would  quietly  .'icinuesce  in  the  dcision  ;i.iid  the  iie.v  chief  uouhl 
take  his  jthice  ;  and  that  would  !)»•  the  end  of  the  matter.  J''rom  this  it 
is  clear  that  althou^ihthe  ollicc  of  sia  m  was  pra.tieally  her-'ditary,  and 
generally  (h'scenderl  from  father  to  s(i?i,  the  chief  held  his  )iodiion  r(>a.lly 
on  sull'eiance  and  with  the  cumiMon  consent  of  t  lie  "Iders  iind  nohle^  of  the 
tribe.  Apparently,  amoiiL,'  tho-,e  .'>alish  ti'ibes  which  are  subdivided  into 
villa;,'e  commuiulies  \\\i}v.  is  always  one  chief  of  more  importa'ice  t  haii 
the  rest.  He  is  lord-paramount.  It  was  so  amoni^Mhe  N'tlaka  piimui.s 
the  Kwa  ntiKu,  tlu;  Sk'ivo'mic;  and  the  Tcilt^  uk.  AmunL;  the  latter  he  is 
calh'd   Yitn-'il  S'li'i'ni,  whii'h  >-iLrin(ies  'the  tirst-;^'oin;,'  chief.' 

Tli(!  prime  duty  of  a  Tcilc^e'idc  NJa'm  was  the  cai'e  and  order-  of  the 
villai^e  or  comuuiidty.  His  cluef  thou:,dit  was  ffiven  to  that,  and  he  was 
deemed  responsible  for  the  common  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  tribe.  He 
dii'ected  all  undertakings  in  the  common  interest,  and  appointed  the 
times  foi'  saliuondLshing,  root-dii,".,dni,'  ^1]^]  bei'ry-})ickinL,'.  A  popular  chief 
wa.s  one  who  was  generous,  liberal  and  kindiu  artcnl,  and  looked  well  after 
the  material  comforts  of  the  tribe.  Rarely,  if  e\ei',  did  tlie  sia'm  act  in  a 
nulitary  capacity.  Tlie  sf'''i/ii<f,  or  war-chief,  w;is  gentMally  chosen  from 
amoni^  tlie  tiLjlitiji^i^-men  of  the  ti-ibe  on  account  of  his  sup<'rioi'  prowess  oi* 
skill  in  wai'l'are.  Thei'e  was  no  regular  w.u'rior  class.  Such  mendx'i'S  of 
the  tribe  o(dy  as  wei'e  fond  of  ll;^htinLr  ever  went  out  to  battl(>,  except  in 
such  cases  as  wh'  n  their  settli-ments  or  liomes  were  attacked.  Then  all 
the  men,  and  sometimes  the  women  too,  took  part.  Hut  this  was  a  rare 
occuri'(Mic(\  Their  tra;Iitions  speak  of  (pi.arrels  and  contests  with  their 
iieii^hbours,  the  I'ila'thp  These  arose  fjenerally  on  account  of  one  tril)e 
overrunning,' the  liuntini;  ;j;rounds  of  the  other.  Ajiparently  tlie  TciTc^'-uk 
vvei'e  mostly  to  blanu^  in  this  respect,  oft(!U  ov<'rste[)pinii;  the  boundaries 
l)etween  them  ami  tlu^  I'ilatlq  and  huntinu^  in  the  Utter's  tei-ritories. 
yometimes  a  Ixxly  of  warriors  would  descend  tht>  Fraser,  hai'ry  some  of 
the  lower  .'-•(>ttlem(Mits,  and  bring  back  a  luunber  of  captives.  These  they 
would  sell  as  sla\es  to  the  more  tindd  or  less  adventurou.s  of  the  tril)e,  and 
thus  enrich  themselves.  The  si;i  m  would  usually  discountenance  these 
foi-ays  ;  but.  as  in  every  other  tribe,  tliere  wvve  also  amoiiLC  the  Tcil'oe  uk 
some  restles.s,  venturesome  spirits,  and  tliese  wouM  from  time  to  time 
persuade  others  less  warlike  than  themselves  to  join  them,  l)y  tempting 
theni  with  \isions  and  promises  of  the  rich  spoils  they  would  secure  and 
bring  home,  Sonuitimes  tliese  war-parties  were  never  heard  of  again, 
being  ambushed  and  slain  by  the  way. 

1  could  learn  little  concerning  secret  societies  or  l)rotherhoods.  though 
some  such  apparently  foi-merly  existed  among  them,  the  lirothei-hood  of 
the  Sqoi'nrjl  being  the  most  noted.  There  were  also,  seemingly,  fraterni- 
ties which  pos.sessed  peculiar  dances  ;  but  the  whole  subject  is  very  obscure 
and  its  particulars  diHicult  to  gather  among  the  Tcil'Qe  uk.  Tn  common 
with  the  other  Salish  tribes  the  Tcil'Qe  uk  indulged  in  reliuious  and  social 
dances.  They  observed,  too,  the  Feasts  of  First-fruits,  which  were  con- 
ducted much  as  described  by  me  in  my  notes  on  the  N'llaka  parnuQ  in  the 
Tliird  Report  of  the  C'ommittee.  These  religious  feasts  seem  to  have  been 
observed  by  all  the  HalkOme  li:m  tribes,  as  I  find  them  among  the  upper 
and  the  lever  tribes  of  the  river. 
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Tlif  *  pntliitcli,'  M(  rtuary,  X;iinini;.  .'ind  other  fe.ists  worn  lifld  in  osteom 
l»y  tin- Tcii'vr  uk  iis  liy  otlier  of  tlu!  S;ilish  tril^'s,  though  fill  have  l)Oon 
rt'liutantly  ^rivn  up  as  a  ^fiuM'al  thinu'  tor  sonic  years  piat.  (Jicasioiially 
soiiifont'  wiili  a  l;it'Lrt'  Iiousc  will  \v'  induced  to  ^dve  a  fiance,  I  was  in- 
f'jrni"d.  'J"hi>  will  Ik-  conducted  partly  on  native  lines  and  paitly  on  the 
lines  of  the  while  man's  daiu-e  ;  hut  all  such  gathei-in<,'s  are  discoun- 
tenanced l)y  the  Indian  autliorilies  and  by  the  uiissionarios,  and  occur 
now  l)Ut  rarely. 

The  lines  lietween  tlie  thre(>  social  divisions  of  (ho  TcilV^ic'uk  were  h's.s 
ri^id  ihan  those  lictween  S(tnie  of  the  coast  trihcs  ;  at  least,  that  is, 
hetween  the  notal)ilities  and  tlie  connnon  people.  The  chief's  caste  was  a 
class  apart.  Oidy  tliose  connected  l)y  consanyuineal  ties  could  l)eloni,'  to 
this  caste,  the  luad  of  winch  was  idways  the  iii'nr'>'l  shi'm,  who  always 
bore  the  pei'sonal  name  or  title  of  s/rti'/i.-^  in  aildition  to  his  otluir  indi- 
vidual names  ;  and  his  daughters  were  always  called  .^■*/f7/,,^7>^;^  I  was 
unalile  to  learn  the  signification  of  the>e  terms,  other  than  that  'swa'lKs' 
si'..'tntied  ';,'ettin;:f  rich.'  A  nolile  or  headman  anioni;  tlu;  Tcil'i^e'uk  was 
such  by  his  wealth  and  intellii^'enci'  and  l)y  the  cf)nsent  of  his  fellow- 
tribesmen.  Any  man,  other  tliau  a  slave,  could  win  such  a  position  for 
himself  l)y  the  ac(|uisition  of  wealth  atul  by  a  <,'enerous  and  discreet 
distribution  of  the  same.  The  einnmon  people,  other  than  the  slaves,  w(!i'e 
such  because  they  were  la/y,  thriftless.  unaml)ilious,  oi-  incapable  of  risin<» 
ill  the  social  scale.  As  1  olisii\((l  at-  the  outset,  the  Tcil'Qe'uk  were  more 
communistic  than  their  nei;4hbours  ;  they  held  their  possessions  more  in 
common.  Thus,  for  example,  th(>y  eat  to^etlier  as  one  fanuly.  The  chief 
would  call  upon  a  certain  individual  each  day  to  proviih^  the  meals  for  all 
the  others,  everyone,  more  or  less,  thus  taking,'  it  in  tuiai  to  discharge 
this  social  duty.  The  sick  and  old  he  woultl  make  the  chart,'e  of  those 
wIkj  were  best  able  to  take  care  of  them.  Thus  all  were  })rovided  for  and 
none  left  in  want.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  howm'er,  that  all  fared 
alike.  Under  such  a  rule  there  would  be  no  incentive  for  any  individual 
to  lay  in  a  good  store  of  chnice  food,  and  the  lazy  and  thriftless  would  reap 
the  licnehts  of  the  toil  and  foresight  of  the  industrious  and  careful.  In 
each  family  the  food  stores  were  always  di\ide(l  into  three  portions,  and 
packed  away  separately  on  the  shelves  over  tlie  beds.  At  the  back,  where 
it  was  most  protected  from  injury,  dust,  and  smoke,  was  ydaced  the 
choicest  portion.  This  was  intended  for  the  sia'm,  wdio  was  entitled  ))y 
his  office  to  the  best  of  everything.  In  the  nuddle  was  placed  the  second- 
best  portion.  This  was  for  the  owner  and  his  friends,  and  others  of  his 
social  rank.  On  the  outside  was  stored  away  all  the  infei'ior  food.  This 
was  for  the  common  folk,  Thus,  by  this  division  of  their  siip[)lies,  though 
their  meals  were  connnuiustic,  there  was  given  no  encouragement  to 
thrit'tlessness  or  indolence.  This  singular  mixture  of  communism  and 
privilege  is  an  extremely  interesting  feature  of  the  social  life  of  the 
TciTyeuk.  It  seems,  moreover,  peculiar  to  them,  as  I  have  not  found  it 
elsewhere. 

The  tribe  was  originally  endogamous  ;  but  later,  closer  contact  with 
the  neighbouring  tribes  made  a  strict  obser\  ance  of  this  rule  impolitic, 
and  led  to  the  taking  of  wives  from  other  communities.  Polygamy  was 
common  among  the  Tcil'Qc'uk,  a  man  liaving  sonietimes  as  many  as  ten 
wives.  The  nundoer  of  a  man's  wives  was  ordered,  as  a  rule,  j)artly  by  his 
inclinations  and  partly  by  his  aMlity  to  >u(>port  them.     Like  mu-^t  of  the 
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OtliPr  tiibf'S,  tlioy  kept  sla\<'s,  i]u\  wcjiUhy  po^^sf^ssiiii,'  sfvoral  (if  both 
8»'X<'S.  Tlit'sc^  wcrt!  ycinrally  captives  taken  in  waifart;  or  in  sonu!  fc^ray 
on  sonio  distant  settlcnicnL. 

J)iri/li/i//.t. 

1'Ih*  pcnnaiicnt  lialiitation  of  tin-  Tcil\ir''uk  was,  as  [  h.avo  said,  tlio 
oominunal  '  l()ii<,'lniusr.'  The  ad<)j)tion  of  this  . style  (»f  dwt'Uin^',  I  h'urut, 
AVIS  primarily  for  pui-posos  of  mutual  protect  inn  ;uid  dcfiMici-  in  cases  of 
attack".  It  can  r<';idily  he  seen  that  such  houses  wnuUl  \h',  iiiiperatixcly 
Heedful  where  tli((  cdmniuiiity  was  small,  the  nmnticr  of  mah'S  limited, 
andthetrihe  surrounded  by  hostile  and  predatory  bands,  [^ater,  when 
this  need  was  no  lonijcr  felt,  eustum  and  a  reco^nitiun  of  the  social 
ad\anta<;es  of  sucli  a  structure  would  operate  to  perpetuate  this  mo(h'  of 
buildng.  1  think  there  can  l)e  but  j-ilh-  doubt  tliat  tlufse  (lwellini,'s,  (ii'st 
erected  for  mutual  saf(!ty  and  jiro'ection,  ha\e  ju-ofoundly  atlected  the 
social  life  and  customs  of  the  Indians  usiin,'  them.  The  communism  of 
the  Jlalkouie'lKm  and  coast  Salish  tribes  d'lulitless  yrew  out  of  it  ;  like- 
wise their  character  dances,  which  are  invariably  performe<l  during  tlii! 
■winter  days  and  evenin<^s  in  these  loiii,'  common  houses. 

Tlie  loni;  house  of  the  Tcil've  uk  was  of  the  half  gable  or  single  slope 
pattern,  the  front  or  higlier  side  rising  to  "J-")  or  1^0  feet.  'Die  interior 
■was  etjually  divided  lietwcen  the  (Iiirer<'nt  familii-s  of  the  tiil)e.  Kach 
family  was  entitled  to  a,  space  eight  fafrs  '  sijuare.  When  the  tribe  was 
po]  ulous  these  houses  would  extend  in  .an  unbroken  line  for  sevei-al 
hundrefl  feet.  The  chi(-f  always  occupied  the  centi'e.  In  this  custom  we 
have  y)lain  evi<lence  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  to  me  by  the 
Indians,  that  they  adofited  this  atyle  of  iiouse  pi'imarily  for  protective 
purposes.  The  cliief — the  father  and  head  of  the  tril>e  whose  loss  would 
be  most  severely  felt,  is  always  lodged  in  tlie  securest  portion  of  the 
structure.  On  either  side  of  him  dwell  his  brothers,  the  elder  ones  coming 
first  After  them  come  the  les.ser  chiefs  ami  notables,  and  beyond  these 
again  the  common  folk.  There  wei-e  commonly  V)ut  two  doors  to  these 
dwellings — one  at  each  end.  In  the  interior,  the  s[)aces  allotted  to  family 
use  were  separated  by  hanging  mats  or  ci'eens  of  grass  or  reeds.  On 
festive  occasions  these  were  taken  flown  and  the  divisions  thrown  into 
one.  The  beds  were  formed  by  reed  mats  laid  one  upon  another,  the 
head  rests  or  pillows  l)eing  rolls  of  the  same.  The  coverings  of  the  meaner 
class  were  of  the  same  material  ;  th(^  wealthier  supjilemented  these 
by  dressed  skins  and  blankets  nuide  innn  the  wool  of  the  mcjuntairi 
goat. 

The  '  keekwilee,'  or  underground  winter-house,  was  also  occasionally 
used  by  some  of  the  Tcil'Qe'uk,  and  known  to  them  by  the  term  s/kfjn'i-:!. 
La/ijii  is  the  name  by  which  the  long  house  was  known  ;  which,  to  judge 
by  the  lam  of  the  Sk'qo'mic  and  other  tribes,  is  the  collective  form  of  the 
term. 

The  household  utensils  of  the  Tcil'Qe'uk  did  not  ditier,  except  in  size, 
from  those  used  by  their  congeners  elsewhere.  These  consisted  of  various 
forms  of  basketry,  always  made,  as  among  the  N'tlaka'pamuQ,  from  the 
split  roots  of  young  cedar  trees  ;  wooden  bowls,  dishes,  platters  and  spoons. 
As  their  meals  were  of  the  communistic  order,  large  receptacles  were  a 

'  A  tal<;s  was  tlu;  length  of  the  iiuerval  or  sj-uce  betwc'cn  tlie  outstn'tched  arms 
of  a  man,  measured  across  his  che>t  frnn  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  ou  one  hand  to 
the  corresponding  pomt  on  the  other. 
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nrrrssity.  ( '(His('i|iifMitly  we  liiid  tlicsr  utensils  Iialiit  uully  fofiii'Ml  oii  a 
lui'^t'P  .sciilf  !iimiii;_'  t  In-  Tril'i^r  uk'  tlijui  iUiKHiLj  the  other  tiilie-;.  'i'licy 
hud  eiKiriiiniis  ('('il.ir  troULjlis,  |(i  or  inoie  I'eet  litiiu'  ;iiiil  'J  or  .">  s\  ule, 
calleil     .s/.vr- 7.>7/ /  ;    hit;     IilJlple     (li>hes,    called     /,''///"'//("//'    /'T/s"/.       I'.f.siijes 

theso  were  the  ( ir(  1  iiiJirv  Inlrli'i't^il,  or  hi:,'  jilutter  ;  uiid  the  nn-  iii^  I  hi'tai'l^ 
or  siiiidl  pliitltT  ;  the  (jsl'i:(ii  U;  or  wooden  dij'pcr  or  spoon,  Jiiid  Uici^ii'/o,  or 
li(jrn-.s|ioi)ii. 

The  dr-ess  of  the  'reir(,M'id<  was  siii.ila  r  1 1 1  that  of  the  cont  igiiotis  Salisli 
trihes  (le.serihed  liy  iiie  in  I'ornier  reports. 

Shaiiianisni  was  ]ire\alent  amoiii^lhe  Teii'vir  ulc,  and  exercised  a  perv;i- 
sive  and  paramount  iiitluenre  in  lliejr  lives.  The  shamans  were  ot'  i  hree 
(dasses  :  the  stuJtt  nu  <ji'  doetoi',  the  ti'rni  >ii,'nifyini4  '  to  heal  or  make  well  '  ; 
the  o'llit,  or  .sof)th>ayer,  from  u  hu,  Mo  dream  '  ;  and  the  j/fii  icn.  or  witeh, 
or  sorcerer,  from  um' )r(t,  '  td  hewiteli  oi'  enehant.'  The  last  was  of  either 
sex  ;  tli(!  other-^  were  in\arial)ly  men..  The  olliee  of  the  s,jjj<i'ni,  despite 
his  title  of  'healer,'  was  not  to  attend  to  or  cure  woumls  or  such  Kodily 
injuiics  ;  that  was  one  of  the  fnneti(«ns  of  the  u  /ni.  There  is  i^reat  sii;- 
iiilioanee  in  this  fact.  An  external  won;.  !  or  injury  was  a  matter  of 
eomparativ(>ly  simpler  import  ;  there  wms  i.oi  hiiiij;  niystcriou.s  ahout  it. 
It  was  tll(^  natural  result  of  a  known  and  oom])reh(Mid(  d  cause.  Tho 
functions  of  tic  siiiJii'm  were  rather  to  "cstote  health  and  vigour  lo  I  ho 
])o(ly  when  pro-trate  tir  suH'erini^' from  ,^ome  iiiwi.id  sickness  or  malady, 
as  will  n  under  the  sup[)Osed  intluencc;  of  some  s|.'ell  or  enchantment.  He 
"was  p!c.  enunei't  ly  the  'pathologist'  oi  tin  ;ri!)e.  Pathological  conditions 
among  the  Teil'c^e'uk,  as  among  other  primitive  peoples,  were  regarded  a.s 
the  result  of  malelicent  and  niy-sterious  agencies,  whicji  could  (tnly  he 
controlled  or  counteracted  by  incantations  and  riteb  pciformed  by  one 
versed  in  the  '  mysteries,' as  ii  sgrda'm.  lie  alone  had  power  to  restore 
a  lost  soul  or  s])irit,  wliich,  according  to  their  belief,  might  h'ave  the 
body,  thereby  causing  sickness  and  fainting,  ajid,  if  not  restored  in  time, 
death  ;  or  drive  out  a  disease  caused  In'  a  nuigic  spell  or  by  witchcraft. 
To  etl'ect  the  former  he  v.ould  go  apart  by  himself,  crouch  down,  and  cov(>r 
his  head  and  shouldei's  with  a  mat,  and  permit  himself  to  pass  into  a 
trance  state,  wlien  his  soul,  it  is  said,  would  leave  his  body  and  go  in 
search  of  that  of  the  patient.  All  the  conceptions  of  the  afterdife  of  the 
liiflians  are  deri\('d  from  the  (U'scriptions  given  by  [Im  siji;!a'm  of  these 
visits  to  the  spiiit-world.  They  are,  conse(|uently,  rarely  uniform  or  con- 
sistent. To  ell'ect  tlie  latter  he  beats  a  stick  or  board,  and  sings  and 
dances  round  the  patient.  To  acquire  those  yiowers  he  usually  underwent 
a  long  and  secluded  training  in  some  lonely  spot  in  the  forest  or  on  the 
margin  of  some  lake.  This  training  consisted  in  prolonged  fasts,  trances, 
body  washings  ;ind  exetcises,  acconipaiued  by  invocations  of  the  Mysteries. 
His  'medicine,'  or  'power,'  it  is  believed,  was  bestowed  upon  him  l)y  Ins 
guiding  spirit  or  spirits,  who  appear  to  him  and  instruct  him  in  dreams 
and  visions.  Another  of  his  ft-.nctions  was  to  conduct  the  mortuary  .sacri- 
iices.      He  is,  par  excel (encp,  the  '  Master  of  the  Mysteries.' 

Not  only  the  shamans,  but  every  other  Indian,  hafl  one  or  more  guiding 
or  protecting  '  spirits.'  Their  l)eli(^f  in  these  and  their  general  b;']ii'f  in  t!ie 
'  mysteries'  arc  ba.sed  upon  their  philosophic  conceptions,  if  such  they  can 
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be  called,  of  oxistPiico  and  the  universe      In  conunoti  Nvitli  otlior  priinitive 
raci'S,  llicy  pcoplt;  their  enviroiiiiunt  with  sonlicnt  l)ciiiy.s  and  aij«;nfit'S  of 
bpneticent  and  inah^ticent  diaracfer,  mostly  of  the  hattc^r.     Out  of  this  con- 
Cf'pticiii  sprinf,'  their  ht^liof  in,  and  tlieir  seckintj  by  sjiocial  moans,  personal 
fruidincf  and    piotectinn:  '  sy)ii'its,'  or   'potencies';   which  aro  akin  to,  but 
not    iih'iiti(al    with,   the    '.Maiiatous'  of  the   phiin    Iinlians.      Nature    to 
tlioni    is  fail  of  '  niystc  ;'ies  '  ;  and  tlieir  perce[tti(»n  of  its  laws  is  to  endow 
p\ery  object  and  aj'cncy  in  their  environment  with  conscious  }»ower  and 
bcin;;.      Siiri'ounde(l    thus    l)y    Potencies    and    Mysteries,    ca})ricious     in 
actirin  mid  i(enerally  malevolent  in  character,  liable  at  any  moment  to  l)e 
ni.'ide  (heir  victims  or  prey,  there  was  a  vital  need  nf  a  ])rotectinsi;   'influ- 
ence'  or  'spir-it'   in   their  lives.     This  '  j^uide,'   'protector,'      intlucnce,' 
'  ])ower,'     'charm' — for   it  partakes    of   the  character   of  all   these — th'^ 
Tcd'i^e  uk  call  by  the  name   of   su'lla  or  no' I  in.     This  is  the  abstract  or 
nominal  foi'iii  of  the   verl)  ?//'",   'to   dream.'     It    is   thus  called   becauso 
these    'potencies'    come    to    and    communicate    with  them   in  dreams  or 
visions.      A    person's  sii'Jhi   mi^ht    lie   ajiparently    anything;      liird,  lieast, 
tish,    oljject  or  element.     Thei'(>  was  appartMitly  no    limitation,  provided 
only  that  it  came  to  him  in  a  (b'cam  or  virion.     This  is  a  fact  of  special 
si_nificance,  cleiirly  shdwint^  that  every  object  in  Nature,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, y)osses.sed  for  theju  active  and  sentient  jiowers  and  (jualities.      This 
f;!ct  is  the  more  strikinuf  when  it  is  remeud)ered  that   parts  of  animals  or 
objects,  or  even  of  human  beini^s,  nn'irht  become  a  pers<»n's  sulia.   Such  su  lia, 
h<iwever,  were  rare  amoii^  them.      Hut  their  preseiu-e  at  all  is  of  particular 
interest  to  us  in  our  studies  of  the  social  organisation  of  the  Indians  of 
this    rcLriou,    as  they  seem   to  show  us  the  steps  by  whicli  the  peculiar 
toteniism  of  the  northern  tribes  is  reached.     Sucli  tribes  as  the  Tcil'i^te'uk 
and   oilicrs.  who  make  su  lia  of  a  tooth,  a  bone,  a  shell,  a  basket,  or  other 
utensil,  a  piece  of  hair  or  wood  or  stone,  and  similar  objects,  have  clearly 
not  yet  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  fetishism.     Indeed,   the  Salish   su  lia 
uie  t  hrouiiliout  only  highei-  forms  of  fetishism,  in  that  th(\v  are  always 
iii.'/i ri'Iimf  objects,  no  matter  what  those  objects  may  be.     Yet  the  su  lia 
of  tlie  Tcir(.»e  uk  and  other  Salish  tril)es  is  not  tlje  fetish  or  talisman  of 
the  African  sa\age  ;  it  partake^  also  of  the  character  of  the  totem.     It 
is,  indeed.  T  am  led  to  believe,  the  connecting-link  between  pure  fetishism 
and  totemism  as  it  is  found  among  otir  northern  Indians.  That  the  ])ersoiial 
totem  as  we  HimI  it  in  this  rt'gion  has  been  evolved  from   fetishism  I  think 
the  sn'lia   of   th(>   tril)es  under  consideration  make  clear  ;  and  that  the 
jieculiar  clan  totem  of  our  northern   tribes   is  tin;  further  evolution  and 
natiual  extension  of  the  personal   totem  becomes  e(|ually  clear  under  the 
study  <it  the  origin  and  spread  of  personal  and  family  crests  and  embl(>ms  ; 
these  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  clan  totem  as  the  fetish  does  to 
the   personal   totem.     Tlies(^   crests   and  emblems,   formerly  so  highly  es- 
teemed and  jealously  guardcnl  by  those  entitled  to  tiiem,  which  entered  so 
lai-gely  and   atlected   so  profoundly  the  social  life  and  organisation  of  our 
coast  Indians,  are  seen  to  have  ciginated  in  two  dill'erent  ways.     One 
springs  from  y>ictographic  or  plastic  I'epresentation  of  the  su'lia,  as  among 
the  interior  Palish  and  the  northern  xVlaskan  tribes  ;  '  the  other  is  an  em- 
blematic record  of  some  event  or  adventure,  more  or  less  mythical,  in  the 
life  of  the  owner  or  his  ancestoi's,  the  nature  of  which  is  well  exemplitied 
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ill  th(  story  of  the  oriLrin  of  tho  svyry/V/Y/ci'o.-.t  or  totem  <;iven  below.  Thei'e 
(■ail  he  little  (loul)t,  1  think,  that  these  latter  i:;i\v  rise  to  the  secret 
societies  ami  fraternal  nruanisations  of  the  Kwakiutl  and  northcin  S  ilisli 
tribes;  wliih'  the  totems  nf  the  Haida,  'riinL.'it  and  Tsimslieau  sjn'anji; 
from  tlie  foianer.  This  I  think  liecimies  elcar  tVoni  a  study  of  the  soeial 
oriT'inisation  <if  tlie  vai'i(.>us  S.iljsli  trib(S. 

AinoMif  the  N'tlaka  [  ainu^i  of  the  intei-ior.  whose  social  oru'fitiisation 
is  of  the  loosest  and  sini))!e>t  kind,  the  crest,  as  such,  was  iiiiknown. 
I'ii-toL,oM{)liie,  and  even  filastie,  representations  of  their  su'lia  were  by 
no  me  ins  rare.  'Jdie  former  wer(>  titiite  (•(immoiily  found  on  jiersonal 
l)eliin.:ini;s,  su<h  as  iiten>ils,  w(>a]iiins,  clorhes.  iVc,  but  they  never  appear 
to  liave  assumed  the  cliaraoter  of  the  crest  ;  they  are  merely  ilecorative, 
AVIieii  we  descend  the  river  and  reach  the  1  lalkume  li..!i  tril)es,  the  per- 
sonal and  family  crest  and  fraternal  emblems  be^dn  tf)  appear.  A  carved 
1)1-  painted  representat  ion  of  an  indiviiluals  su'lia  is  found  on  the  posts  of 
his  house  and  on  hi-^  fanuly  corpse  Ixix.  as  well  as  upon  other  (jf  his 
]iersonal  belonging's.  It  has  now  become  ideiititieil  with  tin*  owner,  and 
the  owner  N\itli  it.  Ft  is  the  mark  or  cre>t  l>v  which  he  and  his  are  dis- 
tintfulshed  fi'om  others  of  the  tribe.  1  ha\('  already  obser\ed  thai  the 
adoption  of  tin'  communal  dwellini;s  must  lia\c  deeply  allt'c-ted  the  social 
life  of  those  wli  )  inhabited  them  ;  and  here,  I  tidnk,  we  may  see  aa 
instance  of  this.  Ju  conlmuni^tic  societies  the  in<li\i'iual  is  more  or  less 
lost  si^ditof  in  the  common  fanniy  or  brotherhood:  luit  this  is  contrary 
to  the  s|>ii'i(  of  the  Indian  character.  L'lider  ttie  communistic  ori;-anisa- 
tion  of  the  Tcir«jie'uk  it  became  necessary,  then,  to  adopt  .some  artiticial 
means  by  which  tin;  personal  and  family  units  miiilit  retain  their  individu- 
ality in  the  tribal  economy  ;  and  as  ])ictorial  representation  of  a  person's 
su'lia  was  commonly  employed  to  decorate  his  belonij:inL;s,  this,  as  a 
personal  and  family  mark,  may  widl  have  l)een  ado])ted  to  supply  thia 
means.  At  any  rate,  however  we  may  reijard  tli<'  association  and  identi- 
tication  of  the  individual  with  the  re])resentati(in  t.)f  his  su'lia  to  have 
come  ab((ut,  we  see  that  amono;  the  l[alkome'li;m  trilies  tlu*  idea  of  a 
personal  distin^uishini;  crest  has  been  evolved  from  the  earlier  and 
sim[)ler  pictOLffaphic  emblem  of  the  su'lia  I'roiu  the  personal  and  family 
crest  is  but  a  step  to  the  clan  crest  or  totem  ;  for  the  totems  of  our 
northern  trilies  are  li'tle  more  than  symbols  of  unity,  binding;  toifetlier  by 
common  possession  the  members  of  a  ,<,'ens  or  clan.  'J'he  clan  is  but  a 
collection  of  families  ;  and  when  from  any  cause  or  purpose  an  association 
of  fandlicsor  i,fente.^  took  [ilace,  it  remained  liut  for  the  strongest  and  most 
intluential  of  these  to  absorl)  or  ado}it  the  rest,  accordinji;  to  I  ndiaii  custom, 
to  give  rise  to  the  clan  crest  or  totem.  That  this  was  done,  and  that 
amalijjamation  of  groujis  of  families  or  communities  took  ydace  among  the 
northern  tribes,  we  may  (dearly  gather  from  the  abandonment  of  so  many 
of  their  foriiKU'  \illage  sitt\s,  as  well  as  from  their  own  traditions.  Within 
these  clans  every  gens  liarj  its  own  totem  nv  totems  or  personal  crests  ; 
and  that  these  are,  among  the  northern  tribts,  commonly  animals  does 
not  in  the  least  ndlitate  against  the  view  of  tludr  origin  hovo  taken.  It 
is  but  a  higlier,  more  advanced  form  of  the  su'liaisin  of  the  interior  Salish 
and  I  he  F>kinio  tribes  to  the  north  of  them,  among  whom  the  animal 
su  lia  is  also  commonly,  though  not  exclusively,  found,  and  is  fpiite  in 
accordance  with  the  natural  evolution  of  primitive  philosophy  On  both 
sides  they  are  surrounded  l)y  tribes  in  the  stages  of  fetishism  or  su  liaism, 
somi-  of  whir^h  h;ir.='  ri-s^n  to  i-hi=  r«-inc*^pt  of  th«='  ppr.^onal  or  family  'n-p>,t  or 
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lot<'i)i  ;  .iTnl  wliPn  wo  l<now  moro  of  tlio  (/rmivfbrorl-  of  tlio  Itclicfs  of  tlto 
H  lida.  'riiii;j;it,  und  Tsiiiislic.'iii,  as  evidenced  in  thfir  totciidc  .systt'ins,  wt; 
shall,  I  ;uM  (•oiiviiiccd,  liiid  that  it  does  not  di}i<T  in  any  essential  featuro 
fioiii  tlie  fetishism  and  su'liaisni  of  the  neighbouring  and,  in  these  respects, 
more  [irimitive  tribes.' 

Next  ill  rank  to  fh(>  S^Klfi'in  came  the  O'lla.  One  of  liis  duties  Avas,  as 
T  have  intimated,  to  dress  and  cure  wounds  and  other  external  injuries. 
His  chief  functif)n,  however,  was  to  interpret  dreams  and  visions,  as  his 
nai/K'  indicates.  He  was  spei'ially  skilled  in  the  reading  of  omens  and 
portf-nts.  (Jthcr  of  his  functions  were  to  take  charge  of  the  l)odies  of  the 
dead  and  piepare  them  for  burial,  and  protect  the  [X'ople  from  the  e\  il 
inthu'iice  of  the  /  "•/a^o'"7.sY/,  or  gliosts  of  the  dead.  Only  an  O'lia  might 
venture  to  handle  or  have  any  dealings  with  a  cor[)S(!  oi-  its  jxllako''' (■■«(,. 
]!'.•  was  able  to  see  and  hold  conununion  with  the  latter,  who,  it  was  sup- 
posed, nij.ditly  haunted  tlie  Ijurial-giounds.  The  peoph^  w(!re  consefjuently 
warnt'd  to  keep  away  from  such  places,  especially  after  recent  burials. 
The  t)'lia  liuured  also  in  the  pub(-rty  and  other  social  customs  of  the  tj'ilje. 
I^ast  in  rank  came  tlie  ycu'ii-a,  the  witches  or  wizards.  These  dealt  in 
t^iu'irii^  or  witelicr^ift.  I  have;  describi^l  in  my  notes  on  tlie  neighbouring 
]'ila'tl(j,  given  below,  how  this  was  usually  eirected,  so  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  rejicat  it  here. 
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Mortuary  Cu^tomy, 

The  burial  customs  of  tlu^  Tcil'(je'uk  difTiM-  in  detail  from  those  already 
described.  I  was  able  to  catlu-r  the  foUowin"  concerniiifj  them.  As 
.soon  as  the  breath  has  left  tht!  body  one  or  more  o'lfa  immediately  carry 
it  outride  the  house.  The  longer  a  corpse  remains  in  the  house,  the  more 
ditlicult  it  becomes  to  drive  away  the  pd/nliur'fftd,  whose  pre-ence  is 
inimif  al  to  the  survivors.  Tht^  o  lia  then  wash  and  paint  the  body  all 
over  with  red  paint  ;  after  which  it  is  doubled  up,  bound  in  a  mat  or 
blanket,  and  borne  away  to  the  family  vault  or  corpse-box,  if  the  hour 
of  noon  lias  not  ])assed.  Should  a  d(>ath  occur  after  noon,  the  body  is  laid 
apart  by  itsnlf  some  little  distance  from  the  house  till  sunrise  next  morn- 
ing. This  is  the  most  propitious  hour  of  the  day  for  disposal  of  the  dead, 
the  palakoe  t.ia  then  having  all  retired  to  shade -Lind.-  The  cori)S(!  among 
the  TcilQe'uk  was  usually  stowed  away  in  a  large  box  or  coltin,  the 
members  of  the  same  family  being  laid  side  by  side  in  it.  On  the  exterior 
of  this  were  painted  the  family  crests  or  totems,  called  sdhi'lln  (collective 
of  su  baj  =  'the  dream  objects.'     Among  these  figured  the  bear,  goat,  and 

'  In  view  of  the  recent  di'-cu.'-sions  on  toiomi.'-rii  it  is  iiii[)ortant  to  rctneinber  (liat 
the  t(jteriis  of  oi)r  iioiiliern  tribes  are  merely  crests,  i.r.,  vi.^-ihle symbols  of  uniry  of  tlie 
pens  or  clan.  It  is  tlie  common  po^session  of  tht;  j.rivileges  and  powers  the  owncr- 
.sliip  (if  tlxsc  itiiiilies.  Hot  a  belief  inn  common  descent  from  tlieir  protf)typcs,  which 
bind-  r..^'ctlifr  tiie  individual  members  of  the  gens  or  clan  in  a  mystic  union  and 
brorl  .rliood. 

■■'  It  is<iitlicult  to  obtain  any  cohorcnt  state ment  from  the  natives  repirdinp  their 
beliefs  or  conceptions  of  the  aiter-lifc.  An  individual  possesses,  it  seems,  two  kimls 
of  bodies,  one  vi.-ible  and  tiuijiible,  the  other  visible  only  to  an  (  'lia.  This  latter — 
which  i.s  given  to  baiintinjr  the  scenes  of  its  earth-life,  and  is  s|.ecially  attracted  ))y 
it.s  former  personal  belongint^s,  such  as  clothes,  tools,  utensils.  \c.  (lu'iicethe  general 
disposal  of  the.-e  with  or  about  the  corpse  in  burial)— seems  if)  Ite  diifeieiit  again 
from  tl.e  .-oul  or  sp-rit  with  which  tlie  Si,)Klri'm  deals,  a i id  which  goes  to  live  in  sjiirit  - 
land.  I  h;ive  foimd  it  very  di(1:cult,  ll  u.-'  far,  to  ^m  1  ai,y  clear  i  r  dcliniie  kiunvled:  e, 
if  such  '  xis'.s,  on  these  point.-. 
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boavor.  lluinan  ctli^ios  rou;^lily  cmncd  in  wdod  wci-c  alx)  soiiH'tiinos 
})hu;»'<l  11' ai'  l»v,  siiiiilai'  to  (Ihisc  found  ninoiit,'  tlit?  N  t  laka  ]ianui«,i.  Tlirse 
t'liniily  scpiilrhi't's  dillci't'd  soiiicwlnl  in  sliapt'  according;  to  the  s  icial 
])ositioii  of  tlirir  ownns.  Those  of  iicr.^on.s  of  i-ank  ami  wealth  wct'o 
coritaiiH'il  in  ;i  boat  like  rcccptiu'le,  the  lio.\  bcini;  |tlafe(l  in  (lie  ccntrr. 
Those  whicli  aiToniinddatcil  tlic  n-niaiiis  f)f  the  nii'imcr  folk  wcic  usually 
i"oUL,di  ('('ctaiii^ul.ii'  lioxos.  I'Oiir  days  atttr  the  disposal  of  the  eoi'pse  all 
who  had  taken  ))ai't  in  the  iMM'eniony  lialhed  tlienisi'I\"s  and  cut  their 
liair.  They  did  not  cut  the  hair  equally  all  found  t  licit'  Ix'ads.  (  »n  eaeh 
side  of  the  hi-ad  it  was  cut  as  far  hack  as,  and  on  a  levtd  with,  the  ears  ; 
l)eyond  this  oidy  the  tips  were  cut.  The  survivin;,'  hushand  or  \\  ife  never 
cut  his  or  her  hair.  ^\inoni,'  the  Tcil'i^euk  the  se\ered  hair  was  never 
burnt,  as  aniontf  the  neii,ddiouiin<^  l*ila'tl((.  To  do  this,  they  h(!!ie\<'(l, 
would  cause  tlit^  death  of  those  who.->e  hair  was  thus  (h'Slroyed.  It  s(>enis 
tliat  they  held  that  things  destroyed  l>y  fii-e  lost  the  fssinn^  of  their 
]»ein<;,  their  '  spirit  '  forms.  With  them  the  hair  was  always  carefully 
buried  in  .some  spcjt  where  Nature  was  fuli  of  life.  'I'his  woidd  make  the 
owners  of  the  severed  liair  safe.  All  those  who  took  {)art  in  the  nidituary 
coroinnnies  were  ^i\'en  'medicine'  by  the  o'lia  to  protect  them  from  tlio 
mil  inlluence  of  the  coi'pse.  All  but  the  relatives  of  tlie  deceased  wei'e 
]iaid  for  their  attenihuice  and  service  [)y  l)lankets.  If  the  initnediate 
relatives  of  the  deceased  were  persons  nf  weaitli,  a  feast  would  be  held  on 
tlie  return  of  the  party  from  the  but  ial-nruuiuls.  If  they  were  poor,  tins 
would  )>(!  held  iit  a  later  date.  It  w  a^  cii>tomary  amoii^  the  Tcilge'iik 
for  friends  of  the  mournini,^  family  to  brini,'  blankets  and  lay  them  on  the 
(h'ad  body.  Wlien  the  mortuary  feast  was  given,  ail  those  wlio  liad  thus 
made  presents  were  paid  (h'uble  of  w  ftat  they  had  given.  The  I'cilVie'uk 
liad  a  peculiar  custom  of  tearing  oil' the  edges  or  selvage  of  the  iiiat.s  and 
l)lank<!ts  used  by  the  (h'ceased  person.  This  was  dtjiie  to  ensuro  tin. 
safety  of  the  sui'vi\ing  relatives  and  break  the  power  or  inlhietu'e  of  tlie 
pnlakofi'tsa.  After  the  deatli  of  a  wife  the  husband  must  wasli  liis  whoh^ 
body.  If  this  were  not  done  his  next  w  ii'e  v.nuld  .shortly  die.  Ju  per- 
forming Ids  ceremonial  ablutions  li(^  must  l)e  caii-ful  not  to  wash  in  a 
stream  fre(|uented  by  salmon,  or  they  would  shun  the  sticam  e\er  after. 
He  must  also  al>stain  from  all  food  for  at  least  a  day,  and  eat  sparingly, 
with  his  fac(^  turned  away  from  evetyone  else,  for  a  further  period  of  ten 
or  twelxc  days.  ILis  food  for  the  lirst  four  days  was  mainly  '  meiUcine  ' 
made  from  liei'bs,  it^e.  Much  the  same  rule  apidied  to  a  surviving  wife 
She  must  also  bind  h(-r  wrists  and  ankles  wit  h  bands  of  wo-)l.  It  was 
;ilso  believed  by  the  'J'cil'iH 'uk,  that,  if  the  surviving  jiusbaiid  or  wife  bit 
oil' pieces  of  fish  and,  while  chewing  it,  uttered  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
lie  or  she  would  shortly  die.  After  the  l)(tdy  of  the  dead  persun  had  licen 
taken  fi-om  th(!  house,  the  o'lia  would  take  (|uantities  of  the  down  of  bul- 
rushes and  spread  it  all  over  the  l)ed  on  which  the  deceased  liad  lain, 
lie  would  then  set  lire  to  it,  and  beat  the  lied  und  walls  and  sur\i\in<»' 
relatives  with  .^(/o/'/)  (sjiruce  l)ranches)  to  dii\-e  away  the  sickness  and 
ghost  of  th(^  dead.  ..iVt  certain  times  the  s<;lda'ni  would  call  foi-  mortuary 
sa(;ritices.  These*  were  always  conducted  at  sunrise.  Kvcrvone  who  had 
burii'd  a  relative  or  friend  would  assemble  at  the  place  appointetl,  and 
Ijring  with  them  a  qujint  ity  of  <  hoice  food  and  other  gifts.  TheM^  wei'e 
ad  given  to  the  Si^ida'm,  who  [)laced  tluMii  on  a  circular  table  or  platform 
erecttnl  for  the  purpose.  In  the  centre  of  the  circle  a  large  fire  was  built  ; 
between  the  tire  and  the  enclosing  table  wa.s  an   inlerveidng  space.     This 
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was  fur  llio  ?>vi:lri'iu,  t  Iio  jj^oplc  all  stdiuliii^  roiiml  outsi(l(>.  When  all 
is  I'l'inly  tilt!  Si,'i;l;i'iii  fiitfis  this  riii^,  and,  takiiiL(  u})  portions  ni  tli(» 
ollcrini^'s,  Ihi'o'.vs  tliciii  into  the  tire,  oil'crin;^'  tliciii  us  he  dot-s  so  to  ttie 
iiiuncs  ot"  t  lif  (h'l'arti'd.  What  is  left  of  t  he  prcsi'uts  after  tlui  oH'c'ririKS 
hav(!  \»-r\\  made  is  distiabutud  among  the  ))COple.  TIh;  names  of  deceaseii 
persons  were  never  uttered  in  the  hearinir  of  their  relati\(!S.  They  were 
jiraetically  tabooed  till  given  to  .some  nt  liie  Mir\ivors  later  at  some  nanie- 
fetist.  iS laves  were  never  killed  at  thedeiih  or  bur'ial  of  their  owners 
among  the  T(;il'(,ie'uk.  They  were  .someliiue.->  sold  to  defiay  th(!  ex[ieusea 
of  the  mortuaiy  feast. 

lilrth  ('(■rcmiiiilc!^. 

Tn  most  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Ilalkome'Iicni  tribes  the  emblems  of 
the  >S(/<ti  (ufi  play  an  important  part.  At  the  birtli  of  a  ehiM  it  wms  the 
ambition  of  most  parents  to  liave  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  this 
brotherhood  or  totem  present  to  perform  the  sqoi'aqi  danee,  and  secure 
for  the  child  th*;  protection  of  this  posveiful  'medicine.''  A  child  whose 
birth  was  celebrated  by  tlu!  Scjoi'acji  was  made  thert'by  a  peison  t)f  social 
imj)ortance.  It  entitled  him  to  rank  later  among  the  notabilities  of  the 
tril)e.  ]^irt  of  the  birth  ceremony  consisted  in  the  formal  washing  of  the 
infant  by  the  Si[oi'a'[I.  It  was  during  the  birth-feast  that  the  ears  of  the 
cluld  were  pit-rced  for  earrings.  The  piercing  was  done  by  means  of  a 
pointed  p.oce  of  pitch-pine,  the  wood  being  left  in  the  liole  to  prev<Mit 
it  from  closing  ag/iin.  The  task  was  always  p)ei'forrricd  by  skilled  per.sons, 
■who  were  paid  for  their  ser\  ices  l)y  gifts  of  blaidvcts.  The  }>ads  or  bands 
for  deforming  the  child's  liead  wei'e  al.^o  ni)plied  on  these  occasions. 

T  did  not  gather  much  concerning  the  customs  pi-actised  by  youtlis  on 
reaching  manhood.  They  went  afiai't  by  tlH^niselvts  for  a  longer  or 
hiiorter  time,  and  fa,st(Ml,  and  bathed  and  exercised  their  bodies  till  I  hey 
had  acquired  their  su  ha.  When  a  girl  r(>ached  puberty  she  had  to 
undergo  a  four  da\  s' seclusion.  For  the  first  two  days  she  must  abstain 
from  food  of  any  kind  ;  aftei-  this  sjie  might  eat  a  little  dried  salmon, 
but  no  fresh  meat  oi-  roots.  After  the  foui'th  day  the  girl's  face  was 
painted,  and  she  was  pernntted  to  walk  a])road  for  a  little  distance  in 
charge  of  .some  woman.  On  her  return  four  o'lla  would  nie(!t  lier  ajxi 
(lance  round  lier,  each  holding  a  salmon  of  ditierent  species  in  his  hand. 
AVIien  this  ceremony  was  ovei',  she  was  taken  to  a  lake  and  made  to 
undi'rgo  a  ceremonial  washing  and  cleansing.  iShe  was  never  allowed  to 
enter  a,  stream  fre(juented  hy  salmon,  or  they  would  shun  the  stream 
thereafter.  Thi'oughout  the  four  days  of  her  seclusion  slie  was  kept  busy 
in  making  yaiai,  as  among  the  iSk'qd'nnc.  While  her  menses  are  u[ion 
h<M'  a  woman  must  never  eat  hot  or  fresh  foods. 

The  great  transformer  and  woiider-imuiger  of  the  Tcil'Qe'uk  was 
called  by  them  Qi:u<i  /s.     This  is  a['jiarently  the  collective  form   of   the 

'  I  have  ^iven  below  till •  I'ila'tlq  acc<>ui;t.  wliich  is  llio  fulk'st  yet  obtaii^jed,  of 
the  tiri,!J,in  el'  these  cnililcriis.  A]'i)areiit ly  all  the  llalkume'lEm  tribes  held  members 
ot  this  totem.  \\h(»  were  entitled  to  the  u.'-o  ot  its  eml)lcms.  Am'n.ij:  the  Kwn'utlEii 
as  many  as  .".()()  of  tliet^  ,  I  was  informed,  would  as.-emblc  tofj^etlier  at  some  of  their 
naming-fc  i^ts.     Fium  this  it  is  clear  the  brutJK.  rhood  or  totem  was  extensive. 
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oomiiintinr  C^);ils  of  tlir  dtlti'i'  tril)f<.  [  \v;i~,  iiMt  iiMc  to  gitluM'  iniuh  coii- 
ti'i'iiiii'i  lii^  (li)iiigs  uiiiniiu'  tlii'iii.  They  ajipaifiitly  itivok<'d  liini  in  juaxi'i' 
at  tiiiii's.  The,  Tcil \>i''uk  t'oniicrly  pus-oscd  a  lar^c  stoiu'  statiir  ot  a 
liiiiiian  hciiii,'.  It  was  owned  i»y  a  ceilaiii  family,  and  was  taken  to  the 
iiei^hhourint;  .Suinas  tfib-  l)y  a  woman  who  mirrietl  into  that  tril»e.  'J'ht; 
statue  W(iL,died  over  a  ton,  it  is  saiiL  A  i('W  years  au'<>  soni(>  enteriirisini; 
person  liou^ht  it  for  a  ^niall  sum,  and  s!ii|i|i(dit  into  Wnshin^ton  State, 
wher(!  it  liijured  for  a  time  in  a  'dime  nni<t':im.'  1 1  has  sinee  f.umd  its 
way,  1  Ixdieve,  t(»  the  Fiehl  C.'ohunhian  .MtiM'um  at  C'hieaijo.  This  statno 
was  said  to  he  t.ie  woi'k  of  <i>Ki^a  Is,  wlio  one  (hiy  ['.issin;^'  that  wav  saw 
a  man  and  his  wife,  who  in  some  way  disjih-ased  liini,  and  were  in  cun- 
.setjuenee  transt'ormed  into  stone  statues. 

Mi/tln'riil  Avri,iiiit  i.f  tlic  ()rii;iii  <>/  thr  S;'i/, ,'/,■_ 

In  sahnon-tishin,!,'  the  Tcil've'uk  mostly  used  the  n' '//"/•,  or  salmoii-weir. 
Thoy  believe  tludr  anre--tois  were  taui;ht  liov,  to  construct  this  l)v  '/n  mii/, 
the  wren.  lie  instructed  them  on  this  wi~e.  lie  haile  the  lindts  of  tii" 
voun<^  cedai's  {T/ini/ar/itjd/ifKt)  twist  them-elves  into  withes,  and  stout 
l)raiH*hes  to  sharpen  one  of  theii- ends  lit  a  jioint  and  place  themselves 
firmly  in  the  i)ed  of  the  stream  in  the  form  of  a  tripod,  ta-teind  at  tlui 
top  bv  the  withes,  two  feet  beinix  down  stn-am  and  one  up.  lie  then 
called  upon  otlier  bou;;hs  to  wattle  tliemselves  in  the  lower  h  i^s  ^f  t  lhv>e 
tripods,  till  the  weir  or  dam  thus  formed  spumed  the  whole  stream;  at 
the  foot  of  which  tlie  sahnon  soon  cuni,'re^ated  in  <,M'eal  numbers.  Il*; 
bade  tlie  people  make  their  sahnon-weirs  thereafter  in  hke  maimer. 

Orif/in  (if  the  Tliiki'l  Si/'l'ia. 

There  was  once  a  youth  who  was  under,<;nini,f  his  pnbei'fv  rites,  aial 
seeking  his  su.'/ni.  on  tin;  margin  of  'Cultus'  Lake.  This  lake  was  the 
aho(hi  of  Sidlitknin  (/.''.,  supernatural  water  [leople  wlio  lived  at  the 
bottom  of  lakes).  One  day  he  took  a  stout  liU'-ksk-in,  and  pierced  it 
with  many  pointed  l)ones.  This  he  fastened  at)oul  him,  and  taking  a 
large  stone  to  weight  himself  with,  jumped  into  the  lake.  Ileciuickly 
sank  to  the  ))Ott,om.  In  his  descent  he  came  down  u|ion  tlu'  roof  of  the 
Slalakums'  ilwelling.  The  inmates  ai'(!  distui-hed  hy  his  fall,  arid  go  out 
to  see  what  has  happened.  They  tind  the  youni,'  man  there,  and  carry 
him  into  the  house.  Presently  he  comes  to  himself,  and  looks  about  him. 
Among  the  Slalakum  jn'esent  he  perceives  some  who  are  sick.  Their 
sickness  ha.s  been  caused  by  his  spitting  in  the  lake,  and  bv  the  ashe^  of 
his  lire  droi^ping  down  upon  tliei!i.  He  wipe>  away  the  spittle  and  ashes, 
and  tlius  heals  them  of  their  sickness  ;  and  in  retuiai  for  his  seivices  they 
give  him  the  7/i'//.r7,  aii  oljject  resemblnig  a  lon^  siout  icdcle.  lie  stavs 
with  the  Slalakum  a  little  while,  and  then  returns  to  the  surface  of  tiie 
lake  iignin,  taking  his  mystic  TliiL''!  with  him.  Wdien  he  gets  home  all 
the  j)eojile  at  the  sight  of  him  are  taken  sick.  He  heals  them  all  with 
\n^  Ttnke  I,  ',\.x\(\  l)ecomes  a  great  !S<,),Hla'm.  He  is  specially  able  to  cure 
those  who  fall  ill  from  contact  with  a  Slalakuin.  The  tidings  (.f  hi.s 
adventure  and  the  fame  of  his  skill  spread  among  the  surrounfling  tt'ibes, 
and  a  man  of  the  NKk'a'mKn  trilx;  determines  to  visit  '  Cultiis'  Lake  and 
seek  similar  or  greater  powers  for  himself.  Accordingly,  in  compajiy 
with  a  friend  to  assist  hiri),  lie  sets  out  for  the  lake.  They  manage  to  <'et 
there  without  the  knowledge  of  (he  Tcil'ye'uk  people,  in  whose  territttiy 
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llif  hike  lif'S.  Tlifv  li;ul  broii^'ht  \vi^lI  tliciii  ;i  stout  ^/'"i/itn  (rop(').  Tlicy 
j^rt  (Mit  to  tlic  middle  of  tlu^  lake,  and  tin-  iri.iii  wlio  stcks  to  visit 
the  Slidakuiii  ties  llic  I'opc  aliout  his  liody  iind  jumps  into  th»*  water, 
bidding'  the  otli(!i'  })ay  out  the  skick  as  lie  descends.  Wo  canied  a  hii,' 
stone  with  hiiri,  and  tliis  caused  him  to  siidx  (|uiekiy.  AV'heii  he  had  hecii 
(h>wii  a  i,M()d  whilt!  th(!  othe)'  j^rew  im|ia(ient  and  pulhd  up  the  lope,  at 
the  l»oltoni  of  which  he  was  horrilieij  to  see  th(^  llesldess  hody  of  his  coMi- 
paiuoii.  Jl(!  had  been  (hnoured  piecemeal  l>y  the  tish  of  the  liiko.  (Jreatlv 
fri^'htened,  the  survivor  hurriedly  packed  up  the  skeh^ton,  aiid  made  his 
way  home  a<,^iiu  as  fast  as  he  could.  i)et('rred  i»y  the  shocking  fat,e  of 
this  man  no  on«^  thereafter  sought  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  the  ►Slalakunis 
of  '  Cultus  '  Lake. 


Ml/ill  (if  the  KicdJiU'd/i '/,■<(/,  or  *  lUanhct-liedltn;/. 

in  the  vejy  early  days  of  '^rcir(,ie'uk  history  the  people  were  once 
sullering  greatly  fiom  faiidne.  Lea\  iiig  the  women  and  cliildren  at  home 
the  men  go  down  t()ward.s  tlie  nututh  of  the  river  to  seek  for  salmon. 
When  they  have  gone  som<^  miles  down  the  stream,  they  make  a  dam  or 
weir,  ajid  are  successful  in  taking  a  few  salmon.  One  of  the  lads  with 
the  men  now  wanted  to  run  back  and  tell  his  mother.  But  this  the  naen 
would  not  allow  ;  tlu^y  were  determined  to  abandon  th(>  starving  women 
and  cluldrcMi.  ]>ut  this  tlu;  lad  disapproves  of,  and  determines  to  let  his 
moiher  know.  So  he  slyly  takes  S(;me  salmon  eggs,  and  binds  them  to 
liis  leg  by  means  of  a  })iece  of  bark.  lie;  next  begins  running  after 
buttertlit^s.  lie  follow.s  one  till  he  gets  out  of  the  men's  sight,  and  then 
makes  straight  for  home.  On  reaching  there  lie  straightway  t(;lLs  Ids 
mother  what  had  happened,  and  what  the  nuMi  intended  doing.  The 
mother  calls  together  the  other  women,  and  communicates  to  them  what 
she  has  learnt  from  her  son.  U{)on  hearing  of  the  selfishness  of  their 
husl)aiids  they  become  greatly  enraged,  and  all  take  pieces  of  bai'k  and 
beat  the  couches  of  their  husbands  with  it.  They  do  this  kind  of  thing 
otdy  when  they  aie  very  angry.  The  action  has  apparently  some  occult 
import,  the  nature  of  wduch  1  could  n(jt  gather.  After  this  they  take 
the  blankets,  paint-boxes,  and  feathers  of  their  husbands,  and  start  off 
to  seek  them.  As  they  approach  their  husbattds' camp  -  ever  since  named 
/•<'v7A-?a777'^sa=' beating  blankets,' in  menioiy  of  the  incident— they  beat 
the  blaidvcts  of  their  husbands  with  sticks,  and  with  loud  voices  invoke 
QKQa'ls  to  transform  their  husbands  and  never  let  them  come  home  again. 
Presently  the  men  hear  the  din  the  women  arc  makins;,  and  see  their 
feathers  floating  towai'ds  them  on  tlu;  aii'.  Said  one:  'Something  is 
going  to  happen  ;  F  see  my  feather  in  the  air.'  '  And  I  mine,'  said  another. 
Each  man  now  saw  his  paint-feather  floating  towards  him.  They  now 
call  upon  the  painter  to  <|uickly  jmint  them.  He  complies  with  their 
request,  and  hurries  at  his  task,  painting  one  as  a  wild  goose,  another  as 
the  white-headed  eagle,  and  another  as  the  woodpecker,  and  others  as 
something  else.  Meanwhile  the  angry  \vi\-es  are  drawing  near.  The 
])aintei'  no  longer  stops  to  mix  his  colours,  but  paints  the  remainder  of 
the  men,  some  all  black  and  some  all  white.  The  women  are  now  upon 
them  ;  and  Qncia'ls.  in  response  to  their  prayer,  transforms  the  painted 
m(>n  into  birds.  Tiny  all  fly  of!",  and  come  together  again  on  the  Fraser 
near  the  Indian  village  of  Oha  nion.  Here  they  meet  with  Sklau',  the 
Ueaver,  who  tells  them  of  the  land  of  the  Salmon  people,  and  promises 
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to  go  ami  get  the  salmon  f'>r  tli»'in,  and  thus  help  thfiii  to  make  ptvice 
with  tlnMr  wives  again. 

From  this  point  the  story  closely  rt^senihles  that  told  hy  tin.'  Fila'tlij 
rpf'arding  the  origin  or  presence  of  the  salm(»n  in  tluur  waters,  which 
T  iiave  recorded  helow.  it  will  he  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  icpcat  it 
here. 

The  Tcil'ijcuk  seem  to  possess  hut  few  folk-t;iles,  or  rise  they  ha\e 
for"ottf'n  them,  the  above  being  all  I  was  aide  to  gather  fi'om  my  dif- 
ferent informants.  They  are,  however,  a  most  interest  in i,'  })eoph',  and 
the  study  of  their  cu.^toms,  beliefs,  and  hmguage  has  been  both  protitable 
aiul  initructive. 

In  I)r.  |!oas"s  brief  iintis  im  tlie  Ila!kiiin"'lKiii  iri'or>;  of  the  Fra^'T  hcMldcs  not 
treat  of  their  lariLrnau'e  at  all,  exeept  t(j  call  atteiitii^n  id  the  fa<''.  that  it  is  dialecjti- 
rally  allied  to  tin;  Kaiir'tcin  of  Vancouver  Islarul,  He  remarks  :  'Tlie  laiiLCuatre  as 
.spoken  on  \'aiiei)ii\'er  l>lan(l  [/.c.  the  Kaur'tcinJ  ami  on  the  mainland  shows  sliijhf 
flialeetje.  dill'erenees,  the  most  strikiiiL,'  ones  hMie,'  tin'  ^'t'lujial  siih-litiition  of  /  for  //, 
and  of  (7  for  rVCn  Fr.iscr  Ui\t;r.'  '  In  inakiiiu''  'his  vrry  i.'eneral  statenient,  I>r.  I'.oas 
is  slij^hdy  in  e  r^r.  He  has  forgotten  that  a  vuoabnlary  of  luie  ut  lh<!  most  iini)nrtaiit 
snd  extensive  of  tin;  Hiver  tribes,  tlie  K\va'n11t;n.  has  been  uiveii  in  the  Coinparativo 
Vocabularies  of  Dawson  and  T>)lmie,  in  which  this  substittition  linds  no  j)laceat  all  as 
far  as  the  interciiani^t!  of  n  and  /is  concerned,  and  very  little  as  re„'ards  the  vowels; 
and  my  own  more  detailed  i n vest iirat  ions  contirm  the  accuracy  of  thi'sc  invest  ijra- 
tious.  There  are  more  im{)ortant  dialectical  ditTerencc;-',  too,  tliari  the  interchanges 
mentioned  liy  Dr.  Doris.  These  will  be  broiitfht  out  in  fiieir  pro]  er  place  in  my 
tn'ataient  of  th(>  Ilalkonir'lKm  dialects. 

In  chiiosin<,'  the  Kwa'ntlion  and  theTcil'Qe'nk,  as  I  have  in  this  report,  to  illustrate 
the  .speech  of  the  Ilalkome'lEm  tribes  of  the  Lower  Kraser,  1  was  iulUienced  bv  tlie 
following;  considerations.  In  the  fir.st  place,  the  Kwa'ntli;n  are.  or  ra 'her  have  been, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  extensive  of  the  Itiver  trilies.  and  their  dialect  seemed 
to  present  some  special  and  interestimi  features  worthy  of  attention  ;  and  in  tlui 
second,  the  Tcil'Qe'uk  were  re])orted  to  have  formerly  sjioken  a  non-HalkOme'l Km 
tonjruo.  it  seemed  wise  to  me,  in  view  of  this  fact,  to  search  for  linizuistic  evidence 
of  this  report,  as  a  confirmation  of  it  might  throw  light  incidentally  u^jon  otlier 
imji  irfant  (piestions. 

I  may  remark  in  passing  that  thus  far  no  .systematic  attempt  to  elucidate  the 
dialectical  peculiarities  of  the  Halkome'liim  speech,  outside  of  my  own  elTorts,  has 
V)een  made  as  far  as  I  have  been  al>le  to  learn.  A  few  hymns  and  jjrayers  in  Yale 
and  Teil'Qr'uk  have  been  jirinted  by  mission.ary  elfort  ;  but  these,  fashioned  as  they 
are  for  the  most  jiart  rigidly  on  Knglish  lines,  do  not  always  aiVord  the  student  a 
correct  or  satisfactory  view  of  the  laniruage,  or  give  him  any  gra'^p  of  its  .syntacical 
principles  and  peculiarities.  The  phonology,  too,  emplo\ed  in  thes(^  firoductions  is 
painfully  lacking  in  uniformity,  as  well  as  otherwise  falling  --hort  of  what  one  could 
(lesiri\ 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  sugge.st  that  the  Indian  Departmf^nt  at  Ottawa 
might  lav  linguistic  science  under  a  deep  <lebt  of  gratitude  if  if  wo  dd  adopt  the 
phonetics  of  the  Meports  on  tin;  Xorth-Western  Tribes  of  Canada,  published  in  the 
anrnial  If  ports  rf  i  he  Rdti^h  Association,  whiidi  are  emploved  in  these  studies,  atid 
which  have  proved  them>elves  t(j  be  fairly  adiMpiafe  to  their  task,  and  print  an^l 
circulate  them  among  the  missionaries  who  have  charge  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  Indians  throughout  the  Dominion.  I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  Dcp.art. 
nient  has  asked  certain  mi.^sionarif  s  in  British  Columbia  to  make  vocabularie.--  of  the 
speech  of  the  tribes  atiiongst  whom  they  labour,  and  these  vocibularies  would  bo 
intinitely  more  valuable  if  an  adequate  and  uniform  system  of  phonetii;s  were 
adopted  and  employed  by  the  compilers  of  them 

In  the  compilation  of  these  notes  I  have  followed  my  usual  practice  and  employed 
two  or  three  Indians  together.  I  have  found  this  to  be  imperatively  necessary. 
The  personal  difference  in  articulation  and  enunciation,  through  loss  of  teeth   or 
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the  malformntion  of  somo  voico  oiyan.  is  soriietimes  vory  prrat.  Mureovor,  the  spread 
and  vise  of  Eiij^lish  ainoiij;  the  Jiidiaiis  is  very  seriously  uUVcting  the  inirity  of 
the  native  spee^:!).  Fr('(|ucntly  they  are  in  doubt  ahout  tlie  correct ne>s  of  sonie  form 
or  plirase,  ami  have  to  appeal  one  to  the  other  to  i<now  which  is  rij.dit. 

Already  tiie  onlcr  of  tlieir  words  in  tlie  sentence  is  uiiderf,'oin,t:  modification  and 
a])i>roxiniatin^'  to  the  Kn^,dish  orii(;r;  while  the  analytical  teiidem  y  of  our  lan<,'uu^e 
is  slowly,  hut  surely,  underininint^  their  inlleciional  pronoiniual  forms.  Jn  the 
nu)Uths  of  the  youn^'-er  member^  of  the  tribe,  who  have  learnt  KnL,dish,  the  ind(;pen- 
dent  ]ininouns  ar<:  now  not  in  fre(|iuiitly  employed  witli  the  verb  where  only  the 
intlectional  forms  woulil  be  used  by  the  (jlder  j  eople.  In  the  course  of  collectii]).^ 
my  notes  one  of  my  informants  referred  repeatedly  to  the  (to  him)  undesirable  par- 
ticularising^ characterof  the  native  speech,  the  simpler  formsof  the  En^dishappealiuf^ 
.stronj:ly  to  his  mind.  (  t^tainly  this  man  was,  as  his  reileclions  from  time  to  time 
showed,  mort!  than  usually  thon^ritful  and  oljsi'rvant. 

Wherever  in  my  native  teMs  tlie  order  of  the  words  follow.s  closely  that  of  the 
English,  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  native  purity  of  the  langua^re  has  suffered. 
I  was  not  ^utlicienily  alive  to  this  tenileney  at  the  fii'.st  to  i,niard  wholly  against  it. 

As  my  studies  of  tlie  Kwa'ntlim  gavi-  me  a  good  opporluniiy  for  an  examination 
of  the  nic(!ties  of  ttie  Ilalkdme'lKiu  verb,  I  jiitid  greater  attention  to  this  feature  in 
tliat  dialect.  In 'rcil'Qe'uk  (»n  the  other  hand,  I  have  given  more  attention  to  the 
pronouns  and  demonstratives;  thus  making  one  study  complementary  to  the  other. 
My  studies  of  these  two  dialects  have  made  clear  to  me  many  jioints  that  were  ob- 
scin-e  in  the  Hkcio'mic.  I  was  not  clear  on  tin;  function  of  the  imporiant  ])article 
ku'd  (or  Jiii'f' as  il  is  in  that  dialect).  There  is  no  doubt  that /'«•«  is  an  indetinite 
article,  which  seems  at  times  to  ha\e  also  a  re.'^tricted  partitive  function  This  will 
be  illustrated  in  my  notes.  Other  i)ronominal,  demonstrative,  and  verbal  particles, 
comnu)n  tf)  the  Salish  dialects  of  this  region,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  their  proper 
plaice,  liave  also  been  better  understood  and  their  resi:)ective  functions  grasped  by 
my  studies  of  the  lliver  speech. 

The  Indians  most  useful  to  me  in  my  studies  of  the  Tcil'Qe'uk  wore  —  '  Captain' 
John,  chief  of  the  Suwil'le  sept ;  his  son-in-law,  '  Commodore,'  and  David  Si-:lit'kKtKn 
of  '  Cultus  '  Lake.  1  also  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Rvv.  \V.  liairaclough 
for  the  use  of  his  private  Tcil'Qe'uk  vocabulary  ;  for  although  his  system  of  phonetics 
made  it  necessary  for  me  to  get  all  the  words  from  the  Indians  over  again,  his  list  of 
words  was  useful  to  me  in  many  ways,  and  was  the  means  of  revealing  in  several 
instances  '  lie  yn'esence  of  synonymous  terms,  some  of  which  are  certainly  foreign  to 
the  Halkrune'lKra  tongue,  and  are  probably  survivals  of  the  older  Tcil'cie'uk  speech. 
My  best  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Suart  of  '  Cultus' Lake  for  many  courtesies 
extended  to  me  during  my  sojourn  among  the  Tcil'Qe'uk. 
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Diphthongs. 
ai,  as  in  rtisle  ;  an,  as  in  cow  :  ci,  as  in  boil ;  eu,  as  in  ietv. 

I  found  the  vowel  sounds  in  Tcil'Qe'uk  (pute  as  indeterminate  in  character  as  in 
Skqo'mic.  The  long  vowels  are  more  troublesome  in  this  way  than  the  short  ones. 
In  the  mouth  of  David  SKla'kEtKu  ?,,  ai  and  e,  as  also  v  and  an,  were  constantly 
interchanging  in  the  most  bewildering  fashion.  At  first  I  was  led  to  think  the 
changes  must  be  due  to  some  law  of  vowel  sequence  I  had  overlooked  ;  but  further 
study  of  the  subject  and  a  comparison  of  his  pronunciation  with  that  of  other 
Indians  made  it  quite  clear  that  these  changes  were  due  to  no  such  law,  but  simply 
to  imperfect  and  slovenly  enunciation.  "The  Indian  uses  his  lips  but  little  in 
speaking,  and  this  habit  affects  the  clarity  of  his  utterance  and  causes  his  vowels  to 
lack    precision   and   definitenes.^.     The   short    vowels   could    almost    anywhere    be 
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sub-titnte<l  for  each  other ;  indfcil,  the  same  collrctor  will  tiiid  himself  writing  the 
.same  word  .•<om«tiiiu'.s  wiili  one  vowel,  soimtimrs  with  another. 

C"(».SS(i.\A.\TS. 

I  pointed  out  in  my  notes  on  Ski|M'niic  that  mir  flivhsinn  of  certain  con-nnaiits 
into  >urd!>  and  sonants  was  not  appliealih!  to  that  tonj;iie.  The  same  reniark.s  apjijy 
here.  I  believe  I  should  lie(iuitt!  within  tiie  triilii  if  I  assert' d  that  the  >peicli  of 
the  coa.>t  and  delta  ."^alisii  ii()s.«e>Md  neither  surds  imr  >nn'itit>  as  we  un<h  rstand 
tho.<>e  di^tincrions  in  EtiL'li-ili,  I  j^'nivdy  ijiiotion  wlii'tlier  tlieir  t V,  k's,  s's  and  p's 
are  accurately  repreM.'iited  by  our  Minis  t,  k,  s,  and  ji  ( /'tliey  do  not  po^.sess  at  all, 
nnr  its  corrtspondinti  .-.onant  v).  'I'hey  seem  rather  In  occup)  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion.  an<i  partake  of  tin- (piality  of  tjotliMud  and  sonant.  .\t  time>  thi^  i<  plainly 
di-ctrnitia-.  and  one  is  at  a  lo.-^s  tu  ri;nde'r  tiie  >oiind  arciu'ately.  In  the  tribal  namt; 
of  tlie  Kwa'iitli:n.  for  example,  the  k  is  certainly  not  our  /.■,  n^r  is  it  better  rendered 
by  tiie  corre.-pundinLi:  sonant  ;/.  It  is  rather  a  rare  (piality  nf  i-ound  combininir  botli 
elements.  The  nativi-/*  is  another  example.  Karely  is  it  uttered  like  our  ]>,  and  still 
le>s  i.->  it  our  h.  It  cm  only  be  described  as  something'  bet  ween  the  two,  and  must  1)0 
heard  in  the  mouth  of  a  n;itive  to  be  fully  apjireciated.  The  native  pronunciation 
of  En;.dish  terms  makes  it  quite  clear  that  ^ume  at  least  of  their  •>urds"donot 
Correspond  to  ours  ;  and  that,  althou^'h  they  have  no  .>ionants.  as  distinct  from  sunis, 
in  their  own  spei-eh,  they  yet  invarial)ly  convert  a  surd  into  a  sonant  wlim  >peakini^ 
Enirlish.  For  ••xample.  David  calls  bacon,  hdi/mi  ;  pit  be  calls  hif ;  and  bite,  bitff. 
Veal  he  pronounces  as /y/v//,  and  barrow  as  yW/'re/r.  These  are  but  a  few  examples, 
but  they  serve  to  illustrate  my  point ; 

I  tind  the  following  consonantal  sounds  in  Tcil'cje'uk  : — 

t.  approximately  as  in  Enfilish. 

t.  intermediate  between  our  t  and  d.     (I  do  not  distinguish  tins  fri)m  the  other.) 

k.  approximately  as  in  Entrlish. 

k.  intermediate  between  our  k  and  g.     (I  do  not  distinguish  this  from  the  other.) 

k',  palatisffl  k,  almost  /,•//. 

q,  as  ch  in  loc/i  in  broad  Scotch. 

Q,  a] 'proximately  as  ir/i  is  uttered  in  North  Britain. 

II  as  the  German  v/i  in  ich. 
li.  m.  y.  as  in  English. 

n.  .-oiuetimes  as  in  English,  sometimes  with  a  suspicion  of  /  about  it. 
i»  It  «i         ti  i>  II  I,  >i         ., 

^1  ft  II  II  H  It  It  *  It 

ss.  as  in  English  hiss. 

p.  rarely  as  in  English ;  generally  intermediate  between  our  p  and  h. 

c,  as  in  English  s/i  ;  initial  and  medial. 

(;,  as  tfi  in  the  word  thi/i;  initial,  medial,  and  final. 

tc.  as  (7/  in  the  word  church  ;  initial,  medial,  and  liiud. 

ts  as  in  Enirlish  Fitz  ;  initial,  medial,  and  linal. 

kl.  as  <7  in  the  word  climb  ;  initial  and  medial. 

tl,  an  explosive  /,  approximately  like  the  '/  in  Welsh  ;  initial,  medial  and  final. 

si.  as  in  English  ;  initial  and  medial. 

kw.  as //?/ in  the  word  quantity  ;  initial  and  medial.  The  combination  of  these 
two  consonants  occurs  oftener  than  any  other  in  Tcil'fje'uk.  It  is  the  preilominatiii" 
element  of  its  vocables.  8ome  writers  treat  them  as  consonant  and  vowel.  I 
cannot  think  this  to  be  correct ;  tv  is  here  as  much  a  consonant  as  the  k  is,  being 
followed  in  every  instance  by  a  vowel. 

The  con.-onants  in  TciTQe'uk  are  fairly  determinate  in  character.  Certain  of 
tliem,  however,  show  a  tendency  to  pernmtation;  tc  and  ts  are  perha|js  the 
commonest  in'erehanges.  I  was  at  a  loss  for  a  long  timt;  whetlrT  to  write  the 
tribal  name  Tcil'ye'uk  or  Tsil'Qe'uk.  In  the  mouths  of  some  Indians  a-  runs 
uniformly  into  f.  *,  ^,  and  ^Z  are  also  common  interchanges.  To  mark  the  hiatus 
whicli  occurs  in  the  uttering  of  some  words  I  have  employed  the  aijoslrophic  sign, 
placed  over  the  word,  thus  : — Tcil'Qe'uk. 

Accent. 

.Accentuation  is  as  marked  in  Tcil'ge'uk  as  in  Skqo'niir.  and  as  difficult  to  bring 
under  rale.  Tl;e  most  general  rule  is  that  which  se,-m.s  to  hold  good  tbi  ,ui.ho'ut,  u!; 
'  li   J  ^  +'       " 
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the- Salish  <li:ilootH,  viz,  tliat  thf  nccoiit  in  ca  word  falls  oftonost  upon  Il:c  syllable 
ciititaiiiin^'  a  inn;,'-  vowel.  In  'J'cilVjiVnk  tlio  accfiit  steins  to  play  ao  iiiipdr'ani  |ait 
Hf'iin'tiiiit's  ill  ibf  iiiKilincatiiin  <jf  the  sctnx;  of  ji  word.  'i'liii>,  in  f\[t:  \'(\]> /n/dmit, 
to  a>k,  tin;  accent  may  fall  uiion  the  tirst  nr  the  hoeond  syllable.  When  it  talis  upon 
tiu;  first  the  term  conveys  u  sense  dill'erent  from  tiiat  it  po.ssesses  wlieii  tla;  incidence 
is  \ipon  the  second.  Thus,  when  I  say  ])K'tiiiint-tcil-tca,  '  I  will  a>k.'  I  mean  tiiat  I 
will  ask  'anylx'dy  '  ;  hut  when  J  place  the  eriipha.-is  iipun  the  seeond  syllable,  thus  : 
pKti'i'niit-tcil-t(\'i,  it  sif^nities  that  I  will  ask  some  certain  person  I  have  in  mind. 
AK'iin,  it  is  tlic  aeceiit  that  marks  the  dillerence  between  ceitain  distributives  and 
diminutives,  and  au;^'rnentatives  an<l  diminutives,  of  common  form.  Thus,  tsKk'tsu'k'ut 
mi;ans  '  many  trees  ' ;  but  tsK'ktsuk'ut  signities  '  little  trees  ' ;  sli'sgKtlp  =  a  big  tree, 
Dut  allsylv'tlp,  a  little  tree. 

NUMBER. 

Tcil'Qe'uk  does  not  appear  to  pos-ess  a  truejilur^d.  itsplacp  issupjilied  in  various 
W'lys  ;  siiinrtimes  by  disl  I'ibutivi'.-^  anil  collectives,  which  are  furnu'd  by  amplitication 
of  the  stem  by  reduplication,  ei)eiitlH>is,  or  diaeicsis  ;  and  sometimes  liy  a  vnwel 
change  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  English  when  we  conveit  iikdi  into  ///<■«, 
foot  i\\{o  f'i'i't,  -^^'■;  rtorc  rarely  by  aphaeresis  and  by  the  use  of  a  term  expressive 
of  '  abundance  '  or  '  jdenituih.'.'     The  following  will  serve  as  e.xamiiles:  — 


man 

woman 

youth 

maid 

horse 

girl 

bf  y 

(nn\ 

infant 

chief 

house 

r^ng 

hat 

sione 

rat 

mouse 


swe'Kka. 

sirdi. 

swe'wilus. 
k-'ami, 
stKke'yfi. 
k-a'k'ami. 

sweFCka'tl. 

me'la. 

ska'kEla. 

siii'm. 

lil'lKm. 

skwomai'. 

}a'suk. 

smiilt. 

haut. 

kwa'tEl. 


men 

s!we'i;ka. 

women 

silsa'li. 

youths 

swa'wilus. 

maids 

k-'a'himi. 

horses 

stEli;k."'yu. 

girls 

k'akfi'lauii     fdiminu- 

tives  of  k'ami). 

hoys 

wr>i;ka'tl. 

sons 

ina'mela. 

infants 

ka'kKla. 

cl.iefs 

yi:siii'n). 

ileuses 

iKlil'lKm. 

dogs 

skwomkwomai'. 

hats 

ya'lsuk-. 

stone.s 

smi;m;i'lt. 

rats 

keq  haut. 

uucc 

keq  kwa'tKl. 

DIMINUTIVES. 

liiii:m,  house;  lElii'ra  and  le'liau,  little  house. 

niauq,  bird  ;  humau(i.  little  bird. 

sta'lu,  river  ;  sta'tKlo,  rivulet  ;  smiilt,  stone  ;  semfile't,  little  stone,  pebble. 

For  others,  see  the  Vocabulary. 

REDUPLICATION. 

Reduplication  plays  an  important  role  in  Tcil'Qe'uk,  as  in  the  other  Salish  dialects. 
Besides  performing  the  functions  of  a  idural  it  expresses  also  intensity,  repetition 
and  prolongation  of  ver'ial  action  ;  it  signifies  also,  as  we  have  si-en,  diminution  and 
its  op(iosite,  augmentation  or  increase;  also  collectivity,  depieciaiioa  or  inferiority, 
and  several  other  qualities. 

INSTRUMENTAL    NOUNS. 
The  familiar  instrumental  noun  sufHx  -tK/i  appears  in  Tcil'Qe'uk  as  -tEl,  thus  :    • 


raEseiI-<KZ,  anchor. 
tsii'lis-^K^,  seat,  chair. 
oa'q-tEl,  brusji. 
cflma'tis-'EZ,  dagger. 
tla'kQ-)'£/,  fish-hook. 
iikwt'-tF.l.  ladder. 
pK'ts-/K/,  needle. 
iw'-tF.I.  a  helper. 


CAXi'nm'tF.l,  belt. 
cKlEwK'tl-//.;?,  borer. 
stlukElB's-i*;^,  button. 
cniB'W-tEl,  door. 
sk-au's-^A-^,  kettle. 
ofit.ls.'kBls-!!E/-,  mat. 
PTfK'l/F/,  net 
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the  syllable 
lior'niii  I  iitt 
ell)  ///  tiiiiiif, 
it  liill.-*  M|10U 
lie  inciilutice 
inoaii  thill  I 
■Ihil.le,  thus  : 
ive  iti  iniiid. 
ihiitivis  !i!;<l 
tsKk'tsu'k'Ut 
i  =  ii  bi>'  tree, 


ied  in  various 

iiiiiiilificiition 
cs  hy  a  viiwcl 
ii/ni  into  vicri, 
m  expressive 

a. 

us. 

li. 

'yfi. 

u'ui     (■(liminu- 

s  of  l<''ami). 

tl, 

a. 

I. 

1. 

m. 

kwomai'. 

L''lt. 
lit. 

ra'tKl. 


!,  pebble. 


Salishdialer'ts. 
ity,  ri']ii'tilion 
iiuiimitinn  and 

1  ur  inferiority, 


s  -tEl,  thus 


A(iKNr    NOUNS. 

The  prefix  nf  atreiicy  >nl/.s\  scfti  in  tht-  Sk  (p/mic,  appoarsal«o  in  the  Halki'ime'lKiu 
dialects.     In  Tcil'wf'iik  we  tiiul  it  under  thi-  lurui  //'//,•.<,  thu.s  . — 

//7/lr..-k\vair''rnr,  or  !ilLi-U'v'\hi,  a  (lanciT. 
/(Vi'.t-krknlii'k,  a  (Irccivcr;  //;/;.v-K'tcKtc,  n  stutterer. 
/(//.■.<-aha'\va.  a  Ir.mttr;   /('./..v-.^ii  'Ikmi,  a  ^inL•l■r. 

.\lmosf  any  verb  of  action  tiiiy  tj.hc  thi.-;  jirelix,  an<l  thus  form  a  noun  of  tlii.< 
cla»>  ;  but  Mio  siiiiu!  iiloa  may  b."  I'hcr'.vi.-u  cxpris^fd.  'Ilius  1  lind  f7,//v/<'ir,  a 
shooter,  I'riiiM  hirEli'n,  to  slmut  ;  c'w  i:-iiin,  a  ^ui'li-,  frmn  I'U  i;s.  to  L'uidc.  diif-t,  or 
in-tiuci  :  su'k'.-.ak'wai,  a  !i>hir,  fr.'Ui  ,i'k  wai,  a  li>h  :  and  luki;  u'ki-.ni,  a  diver,  fidui 
lu'kKui,  to  dive.  In  llie-e  latter  iW(j  wo  >ee  iinother  nf  the  rola  reduplication  plays 
in  .^ah.ih. 


SV.NTIIKl'U'    AND    1  N  DKl'KN  DMNT    N  HIN    V  )I;MS. 

I  have  pointed  (Hit  in  ju'evimis  reports  tliat  -ynthiiic  ur  ii',,rpnr;itive  nouns,  as 
distinct  fr^in  indepiiidciit  mnnis,  form  a  vny  limited  el.-i-i^  in  the  Sali>h  toiiL'iie.s  of 
I#riti.*h  <'uluiubia  ;  and  tiial  lliey  are  ai'iarently  restricted  to  terms  expio^iscof  tlie 
pans  of  the  s|)t;aker's  body.  In  reil'ije'iik  tlie>t!  are  generally  .I'tenuited  firms  of 
the  eorre-p'indin;^  iiulepeiiderit  nouns.  A  few,  howevi  r,  are  fiiiuid  t'lom  ditfi-r' nt 
ro'.ts.  'i'lie  fidlowiiif;  win  serve  to  e\hihit  their  ti«e  in  Teil'ije'iik.  and  at  the  same 
time  illu.-<trate  tlie  particularity  and  i.ieet)  of  crtain  forms  id'  expression: — 

'  I  huit  my  head  '  (by  sometlun,_''  falliiiLT  upon  it,  such  as  a  bouirh  of  a  tree,  i>s;c.), 
Lamd<wi;l  .'■(|aiiis  ;  here  the  luuin  is  tlie  full  independent  lorm. 

'I  hurt  my  head'  (by  passing'  under  .•^ometliiii;.'-,  such  a>  a  lew  doorway  or  bouudi), 
tas-Khik-teil  (synthetic  form,  abbreviated  from  indeiicndent  form,  k'ei;ki;hik,  crown 
of  tl  e  head). 

'  I  hurt  mv  head  '(by  acridentally  striking'  it  on  the  LTouiid  a>  I  lay  down),  tas- 
ii'luki;I-icil  (my  vocabulary  does  not  fuini>h  me  with  tlie  indepi'iident  form  of  this 
noun). 

•  I  hurt  my  ear,'tas  tel  k'w.'il  ;  rrrhnfim,  '  hurt  my  enr.' 
•I  hurt  my  hfi  ear,'  mauk'tl  ti:l  skii'lia  (synthetic  form). 
'I  huit  my  rii^ht  ear,'  niank'tl  ti'i.  slii'li.i  (syntheiic  form). 

*I  I  urt  lioth  my  '  ,rs.'  inauk"il  ti;i.  k-wolkwol  (independent  form  reduplieated). 

'To  wa>h  oneV  face,'  Socj-w-Kin  (syntlutic  form  extreintdy  attenuated.  'J'ids  root 
is  setn  in  the  Interior  tonjrues),  from  Soi^);i't,  to  wasii.  The  chauLre  in  the  verb  from 
-(it  to  -Em  marks  the  verlial  noun  or  L,^eruiid.  It  has  also  a  causative  or  active  forre 
when  the  oljjeet  is  specilied,  as  hero. 

'To  wash  one's  body,'  SoQ.f7/,'-i;m  (synthetic  form  extrenudy  attenuated). 

♦ 'J"c)  wa'^h  one's  hands,' SoQ;i-/t!/.v-Km  (synthetic  form  seen  in  all  compounds  for 
*  hand  '  or  '  finiirrs'). 

'To  wa-ih  one's  fect,'SoQ-uy//-i;m  (synthetic  form  abbreviated  from  independent 
form.  ts'ke'Hyil  *. 

•  To  wa>h  one's  head,'  SoQ-e'Ek-Km  (.■synthetic  form  abbreviated  from  independent 
stem.  kei;k-i:!uk). 

'  To  wash  oii(;'s  back,' SoQ-u\ve'tc-Em  (sytithetic  form:  independent  form  wanting 
in  the  vocaVmlary). 

'To  was!)  one's  chest,'  SoQ-e'Ilcs-Loa  (syntJielic  form  slightly  abbreviated  from 
independent  form,  se  li;s). 

It  >hould  be  understood  that  everyone  of  these  incorporative  exfiressions  could 
be.  and  f)ften  are.  rendered  by  tlie  full  bum  of  the  verb  and  the  iiill  independent 
noun,  as:  SoQii't-teil  tKl  tsi;a'tsus,  I  wash  my  face;  So(,»ii't-tcil  tHl  ts'ke'ijyil,  1 
wash  my  feet,  l*^c.,  &c.,  but  the  iuccrporative  forms  are  the  more  elegant. 


COMPOUND  TERMS. 

The  Tcil'ge'uk  vocabulary  furni.sbes  numerous  instances  of  this  class  of  word.    The 
method  of   formation    is    very    similar    to    that   which  obtains   in  English.      'i'he 
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compfiunil  niiiy  lif  formed  »>y  simple  juxtiipositlori,  by  op'     .tination,  or  \>y  foriiia- 
tivo  tliTiieiita.     Thus  ; — 

IKmkwiVi  -  f;tinine,  vfrtutim  '  pcriixl '  +  '  liuiit,'ry.' 
tHrnkrikri  =  tlood  ,,  'period  '  +  '  watt-r  '  t- '  wiifor.' 

ki:li:ti4i;l  =:to  swonr      „  '  had  '  or  '  evil "  +  '  moiilh  '  (latter  abbreviated), 

ki'iknirvil  =  laiiu',  frotii  kilkai,  '  sick,' and  l^'kriiyil,  'foot.' 

Hwi  Kka'tl  .^.voutb,  from    sufiika,  man,  and    iorniative   particle  dtl,    signifying 
iiniii.'itiirif y  or  yoiithfiilncss. 

lrik>alia'wa  =■  Inintcr,  from  alia'vva.  to  liiirit.  ;ind  lilks,  formative  particle  of  a^oncy. 
^litili';!  =H  bailer,  from  bO'itcut,  to  bail,  and  llic  iu.struiuental  particle  tj;l. 


I'AllTS   OK   SI'KECII. 

Then;  is  very  little,  if  any,  formal  dislincMoii  in  Salish  between  thi'  v.'irioiis  parts 
of  spt'cch.  As  tlie  noun  possessits  no  number,  no  cases,  and  n(j  formal  gender, 
and  the  verb  no  proper  conjugations,  tenses,  or  moods,  a  word  may  stand  witliout 
cliange  of  form  for  alMif)st  any  part  of  Sf.eeeh.  It  is  the  temporary  function  of  a 
wonl  in  a  sentence  lliat  gives  it  its  distinctive  cliaraclt;r,  Tlni>  tlie  same  word 
may  at  ditfiTcnt  times  and  in  dill'ercnt  expressions  be  either  a  vcrl),  nnun,  jnljecitivc, 
adverb,  preposition,  kr.  For  example,  tlic;  e(iuivaU'nt  of  our  'in'  in  Skfin'mio 
in  d'iii ;  thus,  5'i.v  /«?  Iiliii,  in  the  houst;.  I'ut  in  the  following  sentence  this  same 
o'is  takes  on  the  function  and  the  imix-rative  termination  of  a  verb.  Thus: 
e'/.s-Zi-rt //•;  A////,  '  go  in  thy  house.'  Ai,'ain,  the  adverbs,  and  part  i(uilai]y  the  adverb 
of  negatinii.  constantly  j)erform  the  functions  and  take  on  th(!  i)ronominal  and 
temporal  aflixes  of  verbs.  Thus:  ]iiiii'-i:k  iinn-k-olioty  I  will  not  strike  it  ;  rcrhtifiin, 
not-will-I  strike;  Jimi'-it  unl-h-o'hrit,  we  didn't  strike  it;  rcrhiifnn,  not-we-we- 
strike.  In  the  furmcr  of  these  two  inst;uices  the  negative  lias  .ibsc^rlx-d  the 
temporal  atlix.  and  in  tlie  latter  the  {)ersonal  pronoun,  dr(ij)ping  its  own  linal  letter; 
hauq  being  the  full  and  independent  form  of  the  negative  in  Sk-qo'nuc.  Kven  the 
pronominal  forms  share  at  times  tlie  functions  of  other  jiarts  of  speech,  and 
need  a  personal  article  to  give  them  detiniteness.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  forms  (employed  to  indicate  the  third  jicrson.  These  are  in  many 
instances  still  "-iniple  demonstratives,  and  employcsd  as  such  in  other  constructions. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  compound  and  other  terms  to  which  these  general 
remaiks  do  not  apjily.  There  is  also  a  very  interesting  class  of  nouns  which  dill'er 
from  the  coirespocding  verb  forms  by  the  addition  of  the  prefixed  sibilant  s. 
These  are  apparently  uerundial  nouns.  In  Kwa'ntliin,  in  pariicular,  the  gerund  is 
thus  regularly  formed  ;  and  any  verb  may  apparently  bo  converted  into  a  noun 
with  verb  force  in  this  way.  Abstract  nouns  and  perfect  partici[)les  are  formed  in 
Tcil'ye'uk  by  this  means.  In  Kwa'nrlicn  the  ordinal  numb(Ts  are  regularly  formed 
from  the  cardinals  by  ])relixing  .s  to  them.  In  N'tlaka'{)amii(^  we  find  much  the 
same.     The  following  examples  from  the  Tcil'Qe'uk  will  be  found  interesting: — 


e'wKs,  to  instruc 

mu'kwi;tsKl,  to  kiss. 

k-au,  to  howl, 

hi'kEtl,  to  hiccough. 

c'tltEl,  to  eat. 

ai'tKl,  to  tight. 

lE'pitc,  to  send  (something). 

n'lla,  to  flream. 

tarn,  to  shout. 

kwats,  to  see. 

pels,  to  sow. 

kwKlKt,  to  stew 

hiis'Eni,  to  snep    s 

kCKcjEtsult,  to     ide. 


se'wi'js,  insi  ruction,  learning. 

smu'kwHtsijl,  a  kiss. 

sk'au,  a  howl, 

cl'kKtl,  a  hiccough. 

se'tltKl,  food. 

sai'tKi,  a  fight. 

sli:y)itc,  thing  sent. 

su'lia.  the  sunject  of  the  dream. 

St  am,  a  shout. 

skw;its,  sight. 

spGls,  seed. 

skwElbt,  a  stew. 

s'liii'sEm.  a  sneeze. 

ske'E(iKtsult,  a  slide. 


bv 


GENDER. 

Grammatical  gender  of  a  kind  is  found  in  Tcil'Qe'uk.  The  definite  article 
possesses  distinct  masculine  and  feminine  forms.  Thus:  th:  (raasc),  the;  sn  (fern.), 
the.     In   a   certain   sense   the   demonstratives,    which   arc   compounded    with   the 
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dolinite  article,  mriy  aUo  bn  xaid  to  possess  formal  pcnder,  thouph  it  is  only  h 
Itnrrowcd  one.  'i'ht;  satin'  applifs  ;d>o  to  tin;  >o-called  ^I'lidor  of  tho  jiosm'ssIvo 
protiouii  of  the  first  pcrsoii  siiiLiiilar  and  tin;  |ifr>onal  pronoun  of  tho  third  perMiii. 
Hut,  strictly  spcakin).',  it  is  oidy  the  tU'thute  .'irticle  which  jiosscsses  a  formal  L'cndcr; 
th<!  sf'cnunjf  jrcndcr  of  the  other  forms  arisint:  fintii  tlnir  coalescence  with  this. 
I  did  not  full;  underslan<l  this  in  my  study  of  the  Skwio'niic.  where  the  pronominal 
anil  detiioi  strativc  <.'en(l<  r  is  exiiii  iy  the  sunir  a>  in  the  llalknmt'll'.ni  ton^'ucs,  ;inil 
attributed  to  these  terms,  as  Pr.  Koas  had  hcfure  me,  a  formal  K'''i'ler  of  tin  ir  own. 
This  is  clearly  inciorrect.  They  possess  no  true  gender  of  their  own;  in  every 
instance  it  is  tlic  pro«en' o  of  the  accomp.'inyint,' arti<'le  or  demonstrative  that  ),'ivis 
lh(!  gender.  Thu-.  we  say  keI  tul,  my  mnilur;  til  1111:111,  my  laihcr;  «/•;  /«,  she  ; 
th:lii,\\i';  HI-:  Iti  ;</il'/i.  this  wnrtian  ;  and  fi: /a  x/n'i/,ii,  \\i\H  man;  l)>il  in  I'Very  c.isc 
we  lire  usin;.Mlie  delinite  article,  and  I'litainin^,'  our  foritiid  ^rendi'r  from  ii.  Kvery 
one  of  thoe  terms  is  compound;  st:'.  i{tu\  fi-:l  are  si-:  and//;  comjiounded  with  tho 
proiioiiiiiial  eliincnt  /  (thi'  1/  of  other  Salish  iliiihct-)  And  in  the  ^k /</ and /k /« 
iorins  we  lia\e  the  s;u;ie  si:  and  ti:  coiiipoinidi'd  wilii  the  ;idverliial  particle  In  (the 
na  of  other  dialects).  'J'he.se  latter  foiiiis  .stand,  as  1  have  said.  ei|iially  a^  pronouns 
of  the  third  ]ier'^oti  and  as  dem'in>tr;itiv»'s.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  true 
pronominal  ^.'e'nder  in  these  Salish  (lialect>,  .as  h;is  been  Iiitherto  supposed.  Kven  in 
tlie  to-thi  or  tan' -i  Id  and  xmi'-tlii  forms,  >i;_'-nifyinL'  'he'  a:.d  'she"  re-pedively,  wi! 
have  the  same  dclinite  article;  thiiu'.:li  its  clo.-er  coalescence  with  the  other 
elemetits  of  the  t^ompound  obscures  its  presence  here  in  soiiit!  degree. 

]5c'r.idi's   this  formal   (list  inci  ion   of  gen<ler  hy   u>e  of  the  article,    we   lind    tlio 
usual  distinction  of  se[)arate  words  to  ilenole  male  and  female  ;  thu^  : 


swe'Kka,  man. 
HWi'Kka'll,  boy. 
swe'wilus,  youth. 
mi;m  or  mi:l,  father, 
swii'kuts,  husband. 


.sla'li.  woman, 
ka'k-ami,  jrirl. 
k'a'ml,  maiden, 
tat  or  tKl,  mother. 
sla'lus,  wife. 


In  spenkinir  of  animals,  sex  is  distintruishod  by  placing;  moditied  forms  of  the 
terms  h)r  '  man  '  an<l  •  woman  '  iiefore  or  after  t  he  class  word,  thus  : — 

dog,  swrW''  'Kka  skwomai' ;  bitch,  sli;sla'li  skwomai'. 

In  spcakini:  of  tiinls  the  sex  is  marked  by  a  sjircia!  term  for  the  male  bird, 
thus:— All  male  birds  whose  jilumage  dillerentiales  theiii  from  the  female  iire 
called  by  the  term  kIk' mfF.w  \  all  large  birds  whoso  plumage  does  not  markedly 
(lilferentiate  them  from  the  females  are  called  simply  iiuiiik',  the  female  being  xld'll 
muiilr  (mauk'  is  the  term  for  'duck";  it  appears  to  be  a  generic  for  'bird,'  as 
,sm7' i/i fj!  =  *  di'ov'  is  for.inimal);  and  all  small  tuale  birds  not  markedly  diircrentiated 
by  plumage  from  the  female  are  called  mi' kiiuiI;  \  the  female,  ttld'll  iiir' kiiiiiI;. 

I  hav  •  already  called  attention  to  the  numerous  rnlex  redviplication  plays  in  the 
tSalish  tongues.  In  the  exanifiles  used  here  to  mark  gender  of  aninuils  we  have;  a 
notable  illustration  of  its  elastic  character.  TIk;  reduplication  in  .•oiT/rr' 1  /,(i  carries 
with  it  a  sense  of  nobility,  greatness,  sufieriority,  miglit  ;  while  in  kIfsIu'I'i  it  cai'iies 
the  opposite  sense  of  meanne.'^s,  smallncss,  inferiority,  wi'jikness.  These  distinctions 
are  used  throughout  the  whole  vocabulary,  .\nythiim-  that  is  large,  strong,  fine,  or 
excellent,  is  .sin'irP' i-:ka,  or  masculine;  anything  that  is  small,  weak,  mean  or  con- 
tem£)tib!e,  is  hIkxIiII'i,  or  feminine.' 


CASE. 

I  have  already  said  that  cns<'  distinctions  are  wanting  to  the  Sali.sh  timguos  of 
P)ritish  Columbiii,  and  the  Tcir^i'iik  present."-  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  lelationa 
expressed  by  the  case  endings  of  the  clas.-jc  tongiu's  are  sujii)lied  by  ])articles,  as  in 
English  and  other  analytical  languages.     In  certain  constructions  the  noun  seems  to 


lite  article 
.SK  (fern.), 
with   the 


'  We  have  here  a  fine  glimpse  of  the  primitive  mind  evolving  genderal  distinctions. 
Under  the  conditions  of  .savage  life  any  other  view  than  th;it  taken  by  the  Salish 
tribesmen  would  seem  to  be  inijiossible.  Our  own  Aryan  ancotors  apfiarently  took 
the  same  view,  for  our  grammars  of  to-day  speak  of  the  masculine  as  the  '  nobler 
gender.'  The  phra.se  would  appear  to  be  an  unconscious  reminiscence  of  earlier  and 
ruder  crindit  inns  of  life. 
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take  on  mollifying;  sufTixt-H  siigt^otive  ;it  first  si^'ht  of  caso  etKiiiifjs;  but  this  is  not 
really  so  ;  thoise  terniiiiations  are  iiicrcly  posscssivi'  protinminal  .sutlixes.  We  find  the 
h&tne  tiling  in  the  Oceanic  torgin's. 

PRONOUNS. 
I'KK.SUNAL    ritONOlN. 

Of  t  Ik  -o  theie  ;ire  in  'I'vilQe'iik  three  classes  :  tlie  independent,  the  inflectional  or 
C'ipul.'itivc,  and  tiie  incoiiiorativc.     'J  he  inde[i('iident  personal  pronouns  are:  — 


I,  nil-,  t K  f'Isa. 
thou,  thee,  iK  lnu. 


we,  us,  tK  tIe'rriHtl. 
\e,  }ou,  tlu  tlewo')). 


Strictly  speakir  g,  the  currespondiniT  forms  eroployed  for  the  tliird   jierson   are    not 
pronouns,  but  demonstratives;   out  I  add  them  hi're  :  — 

he  (near  tlic  si^eaker).  t  H  lii'.  tliey  (visible  to  speaker),  \i:  sii'. 

he  (distant  from  speaker).  1 1;  sii'  or  (,'il. 

he  (invisible  to  speaker),  kw'tsii'.  they  (invisible  to  sjieaker),  kw'sii  Ji'tltKl. 

slie  (near  sf)eaker),  sE  lil'. 

she  (distant  from  speaker),  sK  tsil'. 

she  (in\isibh'  t(»  s[ieaker).  k\v'  sii'. 

lioides  thi'so  common,  regular  forms  we  find  the  followinir  conifKiunds  for  the 
third  persons:  I'd'-tld  or  faii'-fla,  he,  liim  ;  so-tln.  or  sau'-tla  or  ro'-tln,  she,  her; 
to-tlti'-lKni.  xo-tlii'-lhiK,  and  tld'-lfin,  tliry.  tbem.  The  usage  of  tliese  as  distinguislied 
from  tlie  oilu-rs  is  very  ditlieult  to  understand.  In  snme  instances  th(>3'  seem  to  be 
•ased  in  spec'd  constructions,  in  otliers  as  simiile  synonyms  for  tiie  commoner  forms. 
I  spent  sev(,,il  liours  with  David  in  trying  to  understand  wiiat  si)ecial  usage  liiey 
had,  but  was  no  wiser  at  the  end.  None  of  the  rules  lie  souglit  to  lay  down  for  my 
guidance  would  stand  examination.  He  elcarh  did  not  undovstan<i  tlie  nuilter 
himself,  nor  did  his  examples  of  tlieir  usauc  help  me  to  do  so.' 

The  function  and  scojie  of  theindepcndentper.s(  mid  pronouns  seem  to  be  somewhat 
broader  in  Tcil'gc'uk  tlian  in  tlie  dialet'ts  previously  exannned.  'I'hey  appear  at 
times  to  take  lh(^  place  of  the  inflectional  forms  and  become  the  suhjects  of  verbs  ; 
just  as  if  in  Latin  cfia,  tii,  &c,.,  were  used  instead  of  the  terminal  inflective  forms.  I 
fcund  numerous  instances  of  t)ie  kind,  but  Ix'lieve  it  to  bo  the  result  of  the  inlluenoe 
which  English  is  e.xercisii^g  uiion  tlie  native  idiom. 

Inflectional  or  CoprLAxivK  TttoNOi-Ns. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  N'tlaka'pamuQ  we  found  distinct  forms  for  tran- 
sitive and  intransitive  verbs.  In  the  Halkomc'lKin  tongue,  as  in  Sk-qo'mic,  one  form 
only  is  employed.     This  in  Tcil't^e'uk  is  as  follows:  — 


I.  -toil  or  -tsil. 
thou,  -tciu|. 
he,  -s  or  -i:s. 


we,  -tcit. 
you,  -tcap. 
they,  -s  or  -Ks. 


Absence  of  the  third  persons  is  marked  by  the  T^''ii"'i''lt'  ''<'  ("^  '"'^  the  other 
divisions.)  All  these  forms  are  modilird  in  the  <ibli(iue  moods.  Str'c"tly  speaking, 
the  forms  given  here  to  the  third  person  are  not  pronouns,  but  rather  substantive 
verbs.     Sue  under  Kwa'ntlKn. 

Incorporative  Proxouns. 

The  method  of  synthesis  here  employed  resembles  that  of  the  N'tlakn'pamuQ 
more  than  that  of  the  Sk-qO'mic,  with  which  the  Tcil'Qe'uk  has   most   points    in 


'  Since  '.he  above  was  written  I  have  studied  the  corresponding  forms  in  the 
Kwa'ntlLn  dialect,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  function  of  these  forms 
resembles  that  of  ilh\  kc.  in  the  Latin.      S-r  the  Kwa'ntlEn  text. 
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Toniinnn.     Tlie  object   pmrunui    coiiit's  ln-tweeii  tlio  vrrb   ;ui<l   llic   subicrt   nrououn 
tlius:—  "'        ' 

I  will  lioip  tho.\  ni;iit-/Av7'w^«-tcil-tca. 
I  will  ht'ip  \()i\,  ivAH-to'la.\cM-trn. 
TImu  wilt  help  inc.  iiir(it-/'.vr//'-tcui)-tc;i. 
'i'iiou  will  Ix'lp  lis,  iiiriit-//'7-tcii(i-toa. 
Wc  will  help  ihfc,  niriit-^w'//^r-tcit-tca. 
\\'(-  will  htl])  vou,  iiiait-^*/ .-tcit-tca. 
H(^  Will  I, dp  uw.  in;iit-/M/7M-'s-tc;i   ti;s;V, 

Ho  will  lii'lp  (i,-<.  iu,iir-/^('A/'l-i:s-i(ii  n:>;i'. 

He  will  jiclp  tliff,  iii;u*-/',vv/'ot,?-)cu  t|-:s;i'. 
Ill' will  liclp  y.ni,  iii;nt-//*7'/w/-rca  IKsii'. 
Hi!  will  help  iiiiri.  iiiait-i:.>-lfa  ti:s;i'. 
He  will  iK'l|>  tliciii.  iiiait-Ks-tfa  vKsii'. 
They  will  iicip  iiii:.  ni;nt-/'.\v/;7.'-i";.s-tc'a  vi'sii'. 
'1 'icy  will  lii'li.)  us.  \\\fi'i\-fi)'///l'  E:^-\i-:\  \'i:s;i'. 
They  will  h<'ip  liici'.  nifi'it -f.<ii'i/ifi-X{:i  viMi'. 
'llicy  will  h('l[)  ymi.  maii-A/'/./w-tca  vKsJi'. 
Tlu'y  will  help  him,  iiiait-r:s-tca  yi:>it'  1  i.>ii'. 

Iiicorp..valivc  tornis,  just  as  piTs.uial  forms,  are  want  in-  to  the  third  pcrs-'on. 

Po.SSESsivi;    ruoxOfNS. 
Of  the-e  j.ronoims  tliero  are  several  forms.     TJie  simiilest  is  as  follows  :  - 
"ly,  '1 ;  our,  sKa'tl. 


thy,  !•;  ; 
his,  her,  -s  ; 

They  are  oiiiployed  thus  :  — 

7  skwoniai'.  my  do;:: ; 
K  skwoniai'.  thy  doi;-: 
.«kvvoinai-,s',  his  or  her  dot,' ; 


your,  -Kliip. 
their,  -s, 


SF.n'tl  skwiiiuai',  our  dcii.'. 
skwoinni'-/..//-/^  your  doj,-. 
.^kwoniai-.v,  their  doir. 


hi  some  of  the  Ilalknmr'l Km  dialects  7  of  the  first  person  singular  ber^omes //. 
Tins  I  is  the  rt^^i  the  other  divisions,  the  most  eonsianf  and  widespread  of  all  tho 
pronominal  elements  in  Saiisli. 

A  seeond.  lulh  r  and  more  ele-ant  i'orni  Is  obtained  by  addin-  the  articih-,  thus:  — 

tKl,  my  (masc.\  si;l.  my  (fern.)  ;  ti:...toit.  our  (  mase) ;  sR...teit  (fern  )   our 
tK  K  (maso.),  .si:  v.  (lem.),  tiiy  ;  tl0...KlKp  (mase,).  si;...|.;li;p  (f,.m.\  V(,u'r. 
tE...s  (masc),  sl:...s  (lem.).  his  or  her;  ti;...s  (mase.),  si:...s  (feni.;C  their. 

A  comparison  of  the>e  two  forms  makes  it  quite  .-lear  that  Ih.'  so-<'alled  rrj.ndor  of 
the  pronoun  is  deru.d  from  the  article,  there  bmn-  no  distinetin,,  of  ue.irior  when 
the  article  is  absent. 

A  third  and  emphatii;  form  is:  — 


i-swa.  my  ; 
i:-swii.  thy  ; 
swiis  (ti;-a'),  hi.- 


swii-teit,  our. 

swii-Kli;por  K-sw;iKli:f),  your. 

swiis  (>i;s;i').  her:  swiisVyi.;sii'),  tln^ir 


This  form  isal>o  compounded  with  the  article,  thus:  — 

Hinpular.  pj  ,„..,]. 

ti;l-swii(mase).sKl.swii  (fem.).  my  :  t  i:-sw;i-trit  f  ma>e,),  sio-swii-teit  (fern  )  our 

tK-K-swa(maM..)sK-K-swii  (fern.),  thy;     1 1:  swiii.lKp  (masr.,),.K.swaKlKp  (tem);  vour 
tl.-swas(maK-.)h.s,sK-swas(fem.),l,er;     tE-swiis  (masc).  sK-swiis  (Ten,  )' their! 

tr,»')  '7/'^  "'"'■*'  ^'''.V'*''''^'''^  /"'■'^  f^"'-  '''e  first  persmi  .sir,u-ul;ir  is  obtain...!  by  repeating 
theZafter  swa  hus  ;K/-.svm-/.  'my  own.'  These  emphatic  torn.s  are"usel  when 
a  companson  of  the  object  possessed  by  the  speaker  is  ma.le  wi,l,  some  other  o'c! 
.oss..,ssed  by  somebody  else.  Thus,  if  we  are  .li.scussinR  the  merits  of  our  respee  vo 
fathers,  and  I  want  to  state  that  my  father  is  superior  to  nnvbo.ly  else's  I  ,se  tie 
expres.s,on  .•  ^w^Kho  /.-/  sv-n-l  ,.,,1.  •  .n,  fa. her  is  a  ;r.>nd  rn:,n  ':  .  r,  bctt.'r  -a  god 
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rnan  is  the  father  belonging  (o  me.'  Again,  I  may  ask  to  whom  belongs  a  certain 
houso  ;  the  owners  would  reply  thus  :  '  sh-.a'tl;  'ours.'  I  luay  be  incredulous  and  ask 
in  a  doubting  tone,  '■  bn'iiidi'.p-a'l  'yours'/  The  reply  would  then  come  back,  '  Stvd' 
tcit,' '  yes,  ours.' 

The  above  are  the  regular  forms,  but  the}'  are  properly  used  only  when  the  object 
spoken  of  is  present  and  visible  to  the  sjjeaker.  Diftercnt  torms  arc  used  when  tho 
object  is  present,  but  invisible  to  the  speaker,  and  still  different  forms  when  the 
object  is  l)oth  absent  and  invisible  to  the  speaker.  The  following  sentences  will  serve 
to  illustrate  all  these  forms  as  they  are  used  in  Tcirye'uk. 


e  swe'Eka 
First    person     singular . 


'1  mKui 
tK-1  niKin 
'1-swil  mi:l 
tE-1-swii  raEl 
tE-1-swiil  mi;l 


my  father  (present  and  visible) 
is  a  good  num. 


e  swc'Kka  kwE  raEm  or  mEl,  my  father  (]iresent  but  invisible)  is  a  good  man. 
e  swe'iika  kw'sEl  (E)mEn  or  mEl,  my  father  (absent  and  invisible)  is  a  good  man. 

e  swe'Eka  f  B  mEl 

E  mel 
Second  person    singular  1  K  swil  mel 


r  B  mf 

J  tE  E 

I  K  swi 

[  tE  Eswii  niEl 


thy  father  (present  and  visible) 


is  a  good  man. 


e  swe'Eka  kwEl  mfil,  thy  father  (present  but  invisible)  is  a  good  man. 
e  swe'Eka  kw'sii'  mEl,  thy  father  (absent  and  invisible)  is  a  good  man. 


e  swe'Eka 
Third    person     singular 


fmEls 
tE  mEls 
swils  mels 
tE  swiis  mEls 


tEsii',  his  father  (present  and  visible) 
is  a  good  man. 


e  swe'Eka  kwE  mEls  (tEsii'),  his  father  (present  but  invisible)  is  a  good  man. 
e  swe'Eka  kw'sii'  mEls  (tEsil'),  his  father  (absent  and  invisible)  is  a  good  man. 

The  plural  is  formed  regularly  in  like  manner.  All  these  forms  imply  th^.t  the 
speaker  has  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  individual  spoken  of.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  person  were  unknown  to  him,  he  would  add  the  particle  tsa  or  tu'-wa  after  the 
adjective;  thus,  e  tsa  swe'Eka  or  e  to'wa  swe'Eka,  &c. 

If  the  object  is  of  the  feminine  gender,  then,  in  the  place  of  the  above  the  follow- 
ing forms  are  used  : — 

e  sla'll  /'I    tat  or  tEl,  my  mother  (present  and  visible)  is  a  good  woman. 

I  '''■^1     11  u  11  »1  X  11  11  »> 

First   person  J'l  swil  „  „  „  „  „         „  „ 

singular  seI  swil       „  „  „  „  „         „  „ 

\9El  swai      ,,  ,,  „  „  ,,         ,,  ,, 

e  slil'll  ts'El  or  s'eI  tat  or  tEl,  my  mother  (present  but  invisible)  is  a  good  woman. 
„     „      kw'.sal  tat  or  tEl,  „  ,,       (absent  and  invisible)     „       ,,  „ 


Secon 

sing 


,  [  e  sla'll  ts'El  tEl,  thy  mother  (yiresent  and  visible)  is  a  good  woman. 

iLndar°"  I  "     "      **^^^  ^'''^'       "  "       (Pi't''*'^"^  but  invisible)    „ 

°  I  11     11     kwsil'  tEl,  „         „       (absent  and  invisible)    „       ,,  „ 


Third   person 
singular 


f  e  sla'll  s'e  tEls  tEsii',his  mother  (present  and  visible)  is  a  good  woman. 
]„    „      sE     „       „       „        ,,      (present  but  invisible)  „       „  „ 

I  „    „     kw'sii'      „       „        „      (absent  and  invisible)  „       „  „ 


The  plurals  are  formed  regularly  in  like  manner.  Sometimes  the  '  absent  and 
invisible  '  form  is  abbreviated.  Thus,  I  may  say  shd  sJn'q  skntimai',  instead  of  kw'sEl, 
&c ,  my  dog  (absent  and  invisible)  is  black.  I  add  another  example  of  the  use  of 
these  *  absent  and  invisible  '  forms.  I  am  asked  by  my  neighbour,  as  I  stiind  at  my 
door  or  just  outside  the  house,  if  I  have  any  (ish.  Should  I  pos.sess  some,  I  answer  : 
\\i-v-'kw\El  sii'kwai,  Yes,  I  have  some  tish.  Other  interesting  examples  of  the  use 
of  these  particles  will  be  found  in  the  story  I  have  written  in  the  kindred  Kwa'ntlEn 
text  below. 

This  particle  which  marks  the  'absence,'  &c.  of  the  object  is  clearly  the  indefi- 
nite article  kwa.  As  the  presence  of  the  definite  article,  tE  (masc),  sE  (f'em.),  marks 
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the  presence  of  the  object,  so  tlie  indefinite  article  compounded  with  the  locative 
adverb  sit  marks  its  absence.  'J'his  is  a  very  simple  and  happy  device,  and  the 
several  functions  of  these  two  articles  are  extremely  intcre.Ntini;. 

(It  will  be  obi^erved  that  I  have  written  two  forms  for  'father'  and  '  mother'  in 
the  first  person  in  the  examples  above,  viz.,  faf  and  f.i:l,  mother,  »ii:m  and  mv.l, 
father.  Of  these  the  former  correspond  to  our  fiimilii'r  nursery  terms  '  mama  '  and 
'papa';  the  latter  are  more  formal,  and  correspond  to  our  '  motiicr'  and  '  father.') 

Po.SSF.s.sIvi:  riJoNoUN  WITH    Vcrhinn  Siihstnntivum. 

tla  or  kla  1  swii  lii'li;m.  it  is  my  house, 
tla  or  kla  K  swii     .,  „    thy 

„         ,,        swiis    ,,  „     his  or  her  house. 

„         „        sKfl'tl  or  svviitcit.  lii'lKm,      „     our  house 


svvii'idKp 
swils 


your  ,, 
their  ,, 


To  these  forms  may  be  added  the  adverl)ial  particles  e.Kpressive  of  'nearness  '  or 
'  distance,' as  the  object  is  near  to  or  distant  from  the  speaker.  Thus:  tic  T;  la, 
'  this,'  '  near ' ;  //•:  c,  or  tr.  t'  IP  or  IP  fi  or  tn  IP  ti,  '  that,'  '  distant ' ;  tK  IP  tld'la,  "that," 
'  very  distant.' 

If  tilt;  person  claimintr  the  object  is  not  quite  sure  whether  it  is  his  or  not,  in 
answer  to  the  question  :  '  Whose  is  this  .' '  he  would  reply  tla  to'iva  'I-  nrvii,  \.c.,  '  I 
fancy  it's  my,'  &c. 

It  is  permissible  to  use  tin  with  any  of  the  possessive  forms ;  it  is  not  confined  to 
the  'I  sn'il  form  only,  as  given  here. 


SCRSTANTIVB   POSSRSSTVK   PrONOUX. 

These  forma  are  apparently  the  .same  as  the  emphatic  forms  of  the  possessive 
pronoun.     Thus : — 

'1  swii,  mine,  sEii'tl  or  swiitcit,  ours. 

K  swii.  thine,  swiii'lKp,  yours. 

swiis  (tK!.il'  or  sKsii'),  his  or  hers,  swiis  CyEsil'),  theirs. 

In  like  manner  with  the  other  forms,  they  can  be  compounded  with  the  definite 
article,  thus  :---/i,7  swii,  kc,  &c.  If  the  ol)jeGt  sjmken  of  is  invisible  or  absent,  then 
the  particles  kwa  or  kw'sii'  are  added.     Thus:  '/  mrii  kn:a  ;  7  m-a  ktvaii',  ^ic. 

Substantive  Posses.sive  Puoxoux  with    Verhum  Suhxtnntinim. 

tla  or  Ida  7  strii,  it  or  that  is  nunc  ;  ihi  or  /./({  xi  ii'fl  or  x/viifrit,  it  or  that  is  ours. 
„         „     E  swii  „  thine;  „         swii'KlKp  „  yours. 

„         ,,    swils  (tEsil)(sEsa'),  it  or  that  is  his  or  hers  ;  tla  or  Ida  swils  (yEsil)  it  or 
that  is  theirs. 

Possession  or  ownership  Is  also  marked  in  Tcil'Qe'uk  at  times,  thu-;:— 

skwomai'tcil,  I  have  or  own  a  dog  ;  skwomai'-tcit,  we  have  or  own  a  dog. 
skwomai'-tcuq,  thou  hast  or  ownest  a  dog  ;  skwomai'tcap,  you  have  or  own  a  dog. 
skwomai'-s,  he  has  or  owns  a  dog;  skwomai'-s  (yi:sii),  they  have  or  own  a  dog. 

A  prepositional  form  is  also  useil  of  the  third  person  when  the  owner's  name  is 
given;  thus:  tE  skwomai'  tlu  John,  it's  John's  dug,  or  the  dog  of  or  belonging  to 
John. 

IXTEUIIOGATIVE    PUONOUNS. 

who  ?  wilt  .'  or  tla-wilt  ?  wilt  tcufi  .'  who  are  you  ? 
tla-wilt  kvv'set  tE  sweyil  ?  who  made  the  daylight  ? 

whose?  to  wilt/  tOwilt  tEsil' /  whose  is  that.'  tOwilt  yasuk  tEela?  whose  hat 
is  this  ? 

what  ?  stam  ?  what  is  that  ?  stam  sil'  ?  what  do  you  want?  stam  kwa  stle  ? 

which?  tE  iK'tsa?  or  ElK't.sa?  which  is  yours?  ElE't.sa  kwa  swii?  This  last 
term,  In  or  Hh.tm,  is  the  numeral  '  one '  with  tiie  definite  article  or  the  interrogative 
vowel  K  added  to  it. 
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Ekflexive  Pkosoun. 
self,  lamot  (ef.  noruot  of  the  Sk'qo'mic). 

Demonhtuattvks. 

tE  (maso.),  sE  (foiii.),  t^he  ;  tio  );i  (ooasc).  sKln  (fon).),  this  ; 
IE  t-ii'  (iiia.'^c.),  ,>-K  .>^u'  (feiii.),  that  ;  yK  sii',  thoac. 

Thes(!  latfiT  forms  are  generally,  thouirh  not  exclusively,  en, ployed  to  point  nut 
persons.  AVlien  the  objeet  is  other  tliaa  a  pirM-n  the  lollowing  I'ornis  are  cunjnionly 
used :  — 

tK  e  la,  this  (ohjeot  in  speaker's  hand  or  <j\ute  close  lo  him). 

tE  e  ti,  this  (object  near  sjteaker).     This  is  xmietiines  shortened  to  tE  e. 

sil  h.'  ti  lil'lini),  or  sii  Jii'liom  U"  ti,  that  liuuse  (object  little  distance  from 
speaker). 

sil  lii'lEm  le  ti  tla  la',  that  house  (yonder  in  the  distance). 

if  olijoci  bo  very  distant,  tlien  the  last  syllable  Jn  is  drawn  out  on  a  rising  tone. 

sil  l;i'li-.ni  Ic  ti  tla  1  ...  a  tc;lkQ,  that  house  (tar  over  there  on  the  very  verge  of 
sight). 

This  latter  term  fcc'/lrq  appears  also  in  snch  expressions  as  the  follovvinL"-: — 
e-tcit  teak  Q,  'wo  are  far  oil'  yet,' said  when  two  or  more  per-sons  are  tiavelling 
together  towards  some  distant  point,  and  one  asks  the  otht-r  how  near  they  are  to 
their  dfstiiiatinn.  I  cannot  find  distinct  lornis  of  denioiistrativc  to  niaik  the  plural. 
The  object  always  dues  this  in  TciTQe'Lik,  never  tiie  deniunslrative. 


ARTICLES. 

Definite. 

tE  (masc),  sE  (fern.),  the. 

I  have  termt:!  this  form  '  definite  '  +0  distinguish  it  from  the  form  hra,  which  I 
have,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  called  the  'indeiinite'  article;  but  neither  of  these 
expre-sions  is  really  satisfactfirv  or  adequate.  Te  is  frequent'iy  used  where  we 
should  eaqjloy  tiie  indeiinite  article ;  Miid  neither  term  corresjionds  ver\  closely  toour 
'the'  ami  'a  '  or  'an.'  It  will  be  seen  that  this  article  has  the  same  form  as  one  of 
the  demonstratives.  I  do  not  feel  at  all  certain  tliat  the  particle  which  marks  the 
noun,  and  gives  it  its  gender,  is  identical  with  that  whi'-li  a(;conipanit.'s  the  pronoun 
and  demonstratives.  The  common  form  maybe  misleading.  If,  liowever,  one  may 
judge  by  the  anal-.gy  of  the  Oceanic  tongues,  which,  it  may  be  remaiked,  possess 
articles  with  manifold  functions  similar  to  the  fSalish.  it  may  be  that  we  are  here 
dealing  with  one  and  the  same  ptirticle.  ypeaking  of  the  various  functions  of  the 
article  in  Jlelanesian,  Codringtoii  remarks  on  this  head  ;  '  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
but  that  it  is  the  demonstrative  particle  so  conspicuous  in  pronouns  and  adverbs.'' 

IxiJKFixiTi:  AND   Partitive   Article. 
Kiva  ;  a,  some. 

The  true  character  and  function  of  this  particle  may  best  be  gathered  from  the 
follf)wing  illustrations  of  its  u.se.  I  found  the  study  of  its  various  functions  extremely 
interesting.  Stain  /.wrt  s'le  .'  '  Wliat  do  you  want  .' '  Its  employment  heie  marks 
the  lack  of  delinite  knowlclge  in  the  speaker's  mind  of  what  is  wanted,  Tlawil't 
Avf'se't  tE  swe'yil  1  '  Who  made  the  daylight  ] '  Here  it  accompanies  and  coalesces 
with  the  \erl)  ,vt,  '  to  make  or  create,'  and  shows  that  the  (piestiDner  has  no  delinite 
knowledge  of  the  action.  The  same  function  is  seen  in  the  next  sentence:  iSetios 
/lira  tcl'tcij  8iii'n\  tE  la  tiimu'i).  'God  created  the  world.'  The  time  nf  the  action  is 
indeterminable;  hence  the  presence  of  /iWti.  ElF.'tsa  X'hv;  swil  ?  'Which  is  yours?' 
Ihe  function  here  is  obvious.  Wiil'ts  /.vrEls  ka'kai.  '  I  am  often  sick.'  Its  presence 
here    .>  necessary  to  mark  the  indetiniteness  of  the  time  when  the  speaker  is  sick. 


The  Mflancsian  Lavt/naijes,  p.  108.     Oxford,  1885. 
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I,';  wntl-kai  h>r'\:\  mi;l?  '  Is  yorr  f.-itlu^r  dead  .' '  Hero  tlic  pnrliclo  morplr  marks 
the  absence  of  the  subject,  'l-stle  kir/i  k'a,  '  1  shniild  likf  snnie  water  ';  'l-st!e  /,'tr/i 
stKke'\u, 'I  shoii'd  like  a  horse';  ;iuii-a-stles  /,/rii  siiu'vits.'  '  Wdiild  you  not  like 
Slime  meat?'  'I'lie  function  ht're  resembles  that  of  a  partitive  article.  IvKlii't  Xv/vi 
lEtsa, 'another" ,  >-i'rli-i'iiii,  '  n^;i[n  a  one.'  Vil'swa  /«*•«  liini  1 1;  e'l.sa,  '  perha[is  I'll 
go.'  Here  the  uncertainty  of  the  act  i^  marked,  llutfi  Avc'ks  liims,  '  he  said  he  was 
■ioins-'  Here  it  is  the  absvnce  of  the  pcrs(ni  spoken  of.  Numerous  other  examples 
will  be  found  in  the  native  te.xt  below. 


from 


NUMERALS 

■Of  these  the  simple  iiideixiiident  fonu.s  are  :— 
1.  iF'tsa. 


2.  Isii'la. 

;i.  tlcuip 

4.  HKHiitsKl. 

5.  tl'k-hiisEl,  s'k-iitsis. 

6.  t'qKtn. 

7.  tsanks. 
S.  fkii'tsa. 
!>.  tfup 

10.  a'pf;l. 

11.  ii'picl  kKst  (K)  lr;'tsa. 

12.  „         „  I.sa'la. 

The  '  teens'  follow  in  like  manner. 


20.  ts'kwv.  tsKkwr'q. 

21.  t.>"kw*"  kKst  (K)  lE't.^a. 

Tile  other  units  follow  regularly 
in  like  manner. 
aO.  c"lca. 
•J<i.    llHt.sElca. 
")(>.  tlckslca. 
(!0.  t'liKmca. 
70.  tsuksMlca. 
80.  t'k'sKlca. 
90.  tfuiKlca. 
100.  lii'tsKlwKts. 
1000.  ii'l-Kl  hi'tsKlwEts. 


PARTITIVE    XUMER.VLS. 

half,  s'uk  ;  quarter,  stauk'  ;  three-quarters,  tleuq  stauk-. 

Class  numerals  abound  in  Tciryr-'uk.     Tlu*  fnllowinc;  are  examples  :- 


1  man  la'li;ts;i. 

2  men  _\a'isila. 
H     .,  "tr<,);L'la. 

4  „  tliitsi'la. 

5  „  s"k;itsa'la  or  tl'kiltsa'la. 


B  men  t'qu'mola. 

7     ,,  tsanksa'la. 

H     .,  t'kii'tsala. 

;>     „  tu'(|i':la. 

10     .,  il'jala. 


Cannes. 


IK  isaQKtl 


1 

2  sa'ni;ii,pi:tl 

S  tllKjl'.tl 

4  i       musii'il 


Stones,  I'cc. 


Hats. 

lE'rsawok 
tsa'mok 


iirtsus 
i^ji'lus 


Trout,  &c. 


iK'lsiiuk 
\  i^il'luk 


Round  things.      I-nng  things. 
Apples,  Pol(H,i)(m- 

potatoes,  itc.  cil»,  &(i. 


liitsi.s 
isu'iis 


Houses. 

liytsotnQ 
.sK'mEtGg 


iB'tsamets 
il.-i'laniets 


ORDINALS, 
first,  yiime'l;  second,  tfitB's  (^ad  lift.  'next'). 

All  the  forms  following  are  periphrastic,  and  grow  more  cnmbersnmo  as  they  pro- 
ceed. They  are  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  nur.>ery  rhyme,  '  Thi.s  is  the  hou.^e 
that  Jack  built.'  Thus  the  *  third  '  is  a  phrase  equivalent  to  '  ne.xt-to-the-next-to- 
the-fir.it.'      The  others   fnljnw    in    like    manner   till   the    lasf    is    reached,  wtiich    is 
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luiyau'h-t.  In  the  matter  of  the  formation  of  its  ordinal  numbers  the  TcirQt''uk 
dilVers  very  much  from  the  Kwa'ntlKn,  which  has  specialised  forms  (see  below 
under  Kwa'ntlEn  Numerals). 


DISTRIBUTIVES. 

These  are  formed  from  the  cardinal  numbers  by  reduplication  of  the  first  syllable ; 
thus: — 


one  to  each,  lEtsli;'t«a 
two       „         lyKsH'Ja 
three       ,,         tlfiiitlu'q 
four       „         liuiiii'tsKl 
live       ,,        trktl'kil'tsis 


six  to  each,  tVjt'(iK'm 
seven       ,,         tsiotsau'ks 
ei.uht       „        fktE'kiitsa 
nine       „         tKtu'q 


ten 


»» 


a'pK[)Kl 


ADVERI'dAL   NUMERALS. 


once,  lE'tsaucj. 

twice,  sama'ii  or  ^ama'tl, 

thrice,  tl'ya'tl. 

four  times,  niltsKla'tl,  tlEsmutla'tl. 

live  times,  tlEkiltsa'tl,  s'kiltsa'll. 


six  times.  t'qEina'tl,  or  —  a?, 
seven  times,  tsauksa'tl,  or  — a^. 
ei^dit  limes,  t'kiitsa'tl,  nr  — a(;. 
nine  times,  tiuia'tl,  or  —m;. 
ten  times,  apEla'tl,  or  — ac;. 


ADJECTIVES. 

The  adjectives  are  of  two  kinds,  simple  or  primitive,  such  as  'good,'  '  bad,'  Jv:c. ; 
and  derivative,  that  is,  those  formed  from  nouns  or  verbs.  The  place  of  the  ad- 
jective in  composition  varies  somewhat  with  the  construction  of  the  sentence  in 
v.'hich  it  is  found.  The  simple  attributive  and  numeral  adjectives  invariably  occupy 
much  the  same  position  as  in  En<ilish.  Thus:  'a  tine  day'  is  «  swc'i/il;  '  a  bad 
season,'  kid  tKiii;  'two  stones,'  Isii'la  smiilt;  'many  hats,'  h;^  yd'lsuk.  Occasional 
exceptions  are  found  to  this  rule.  The  place  of  the  predicate  adjective  is  the  exact 
opposite  uf  the  English.  Thus  :  '  my  dog  is  black  '  is  xhPq  ti-:  '1  skwomai' ;  verbatim, 
'  black  the  my  dog.'  '  The  moon  is  bright  '  is  sta'tfi  tE  tl'kelfs  ;  verhatitn,  '  light  the 
moon."  '  Our  house  is  old '  is  uiTlakwa  tK  Idlnm-tcit  (or  siui'tl  lulum)  ;  verbatim,  '  old 
the  house  our.'  The  pronominal  adjective  always  accompanies  its  noun,  coming 
immediately  before  or  after  it. 

COMPARISON   OF   ADJECTtyES. 
The  comparison  of  adjectives  is  in  TcilQe'uk  effected  in  the  following  manner  :— 


Positive 
e  or  e'ya,  good 


Comparative  Superlative 

stEtl:/s  .-^  Oullitt.  near  good)  |  -^^^^.j  ^^^^_ 

tutE  st  f  {(ul  hit.  next  logood)  j  •' 

klautis  tE  V  {ail  lift,  close  to  good). 


The  comparative  is  not  a  regular  construction  as  in  English  or  Latin  ;  for,  in 
addition  to  tlie  expressions  above,  the  term  yriwe'L  is  also  used.  This  word  is  the 
adjective  numeral  '  first.'  When  this  term  is  employed  the  distinction  between  the 
comparative  and  the  superlative  is  a  purely  vocal  one.  The  degree  of  comparison  is 
marked  by  the  manner  in  which  the  word  is  uttered.  The  higher  the  degree  of 
goodness  or  excellence,  or  the  opposite  as  the  case  may  be,  the  more  the  tone  rises 
and  the  longer  the  final  syllable  is  drawn  out.  This  method  of  comparison  is 
common  to  all  the  Salish  dialects;  is  indeed  common  to  all  primitive  tongues.  It  is 
the  same  method  little  children  use  in  their  speech  with  one  another. 


ADVERBS. 

The  position  of  the  adverb  varies  with  the  class  employed 


IS 


invariably  placed  at  Ihe  beginning  of  the  sentence. 


The  temporal  adverb 
Examples  of  its  syntax  will 


be  found  in  t!:e  native  text. 
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VERr.S. 

I'hr  vorl)  is  inllcftofl  hy  means  of  aMixcs  and  auxiliary  vorhs.  Tlie  anrist  is  formed 
by  prctixiiig  the  i)article  //■;,  If,  or  If.  Sotnetimes  tho  first  syllable  of  the  verb  stein 
is  also  rcdujilicated.  The  juTtVct  is  a  (,.)in{)()iiiHl  of  i)articles  and  auxiliary  verba 
Ik  .  .  .  n'h-tl-hni  .  .  .  Tiie  siinj,>le  future  is  fdrmed  liy  suthxini;-  the  })arti<'li!  tcd  or 
i,^a.  'I'ho  ])article  /«  i>  alsc  sonit'iiines  used  in  a  future  as  svfll  as  in  a  past  tense. 
Tliis  sceminj^'  (loubh;  'ind  contradictory  usaL;(!  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Sali.>li 
tongues  tense  distinctions,  as  we  understan<l  them  in  Kngiish  or  the  classic  languages, 
are  totally  unknown.  !? p. "iking  strictly,  there  is  no  'time'  to  any  Salish  verb.  In 
C(mteinplating  an  action  the  -place'  only,  never  the  'time.'  is  consith-rcd.  The 
action  or  state  in  the  native  mind  is  always  '  present '  or  '  absent,'  '  htru  '  or  '  tiiere,' 
never  '  now  '  and  '  then,' 

This  is  the  reason  why  we  find  the  same  jiarticle  marking  the'iiast'  in  one 
diah'ct  and  the  '  future  '  in  another.  Each  is  ec|ually  •  absent  '  or  '  there,'  the  context 
making  it  clear  which  '  there  "  is  intended,  a'jiast'or  a 'future'  one.  'J'his  is  a 
very  interesting  feature  of  the  Salish  verb  and  exj)lains  very  simply  how  ne  or  /(/••  can 
be  applieil  both  to  n  past  and  a  future  action  or  state  without  confusion.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  Halkome'lKm  diah'cts  only,  apparently,  use  this  particle  in 
its  double  sense.  Several  of  the  interior  dialects  confine  its  usage  to  the 'future' 
alone,  while  the  Skr[o'mic  and  some  other  (.'oast  tongues  employ  it  strictly  to  mark 
'  past 'actions  and  states.  This  particle  is  primarily  an  adverb  of  location  signifjitjg 
'  there.'  It  is  the  same  particle  which  appears  .so  often  in  the  Salish  dialects  as  the 
sign  of  the  third  person  '  absent.'     The  reason  is  obvious. 


Ka'kai,  sick. 
Prhsi:nt  Ti:.\sk. 


Singular 


r  Ka'kai-tcil,  I  am  sick. 
'  Ka'kai-tcfui,  thou  art  sick. 
,  Ka'kai  tH  la,  he  is  sick, 
t  Ka'kai  sK  la,  she  is  sick. 


f  Ka'kai-tcit,  we  are  sick. 
Plural     Ka'kai-tcap,  you  are  sick. 
[  Ka'kai  yKsa,  they  are  sick. 


A  OKI  ST. 

rle-tl-tcil-ka'kai,  I  was  sick, 
a-   „„i„^J  le-ti-tci'i(|-ka'kai,  thou  wert  sick. 
ftingular     ],-..,i.,,.y^.,i  (^Ksil'),  he  was  sick. 

\  le-tl-ka'kai  (sKsil'),  she  was  sick. 
f  ir-tl-tcit-ka'kai,  we  were  sick. 
Plural  <  le-tl-tca]i-ka'kai,  you  wcu'e  sick. 

[le-tl-ka'kai  (yEsii'),  they  were  sick. 

A  second  aori.st  or  indefinite  past  is  also  used,  the  dilference  in  meaning  between 
which  and  the  former  is  not  perlecily  clear  to  me.'     Thus  :— 

KiVkai-e-tl-tcil,  I  was  sick.    Ka'kai-c-tl-fcU,  we  were  sick. 
The  other  persons  follow  in  like  niannor. 

Prksknt  Peiu'ect  Continuou.s  and  Rksponsive  Forms. 

e-tcil-ka'kai,  I  have  been  and  am  sick;  e-tcit-ka'kai,  wo  have  been  and  are  sick. 
The  other  persons  follow  regularly  in  like  manner. 

Future  Texse. 

Ka'kai-tci  -tea,  I  shall  be  sick.     Iva'kai-tcit-tca,  we  shall  be  sick. 
Ka'kai-tcuq-tca,  thou  wilt  be  sick.     Ka'kai-tcap-tca,  yon  will  be  sick. 
-Ka'kid-tca  (tE  sil),  he  will  be  sick.     Ka'kai-tca  (yE  sli'),  they  will  be  sick. 
Ka'kai-tca  (sE  ,siL'),  she  will  be  sick. 


'  Since  this  was  written  I  have  studied  the  Kwa'ntlEn  verb.  The  difference  there 
is  due  to  the  timeoi  the  state  oractifjn;  one  form  is  used  of  recent  event.s,the  others 
of  more  remote.     See  the  Kwa'ntlKn  verb  iielow. 
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Liirn,  to  go. 

liim-tcil,  I  pfo. 
liiin-tcuq.  tliou  goest. 
liim,  he  goes. 


Uim-tcit,  we  go. 
liim-tc^ap,  you  go. 
liim,  they  go. 


A0RI3T. 


le-tcil-lalilm,  1  went. 


le-tcit-laliim,  we  went. 


The  other  persons  follow  refxnlariy  in  like  manner. 
H(  ro  the  verb  .steta  is  rtjduiilicited. 

Prrpent  Pkhkkct  CoNTixuors  Tkn'sk. 
f^-tcil-liim,  1  am  croin.i,'.  I'-tcit-liim,  wc  are  going. 

The  otlicr  i)crsons  follow  rei;ularly  in  like  manner. 

Past  Pekkkct  Tkn'se. 

lF.-tcil-wl>tl-hai-liim,  1  have  been  ;  ad  lift.  T  have  finished  mv  goin?. 
lK-tclL-vvi;-tl-hai-liiin,  we  have  been;  ad  Utt.  we  Iiavo  linished  our  goin^'. 

The  other  persons  follow  in  like  manner. 

Ti\e  auxiliary  verb  hai  in  tliis  compound  is  used  also  independently,  and  signifies 
'  to  complete  '  or  '  linish  '  anything. 

FrTUKK  Tknse. 
liim-tcil-tca,  I  shall  go.  l:im-tcit-t^.a,  we  shall  go. 

The  other  persons  follow  regularly. 

DtmiTATivE  Form. 

ya'swa  kwa  liim  tK  e'lsa,  perhaps  I  may  go. 
jtl'swa  kwa  liim  IE  lu'a,  perhaps  thou  mayest  go. 
yii'swa  kwa  liim  (tE  sii'),  perhaps  he  may  go. 


The  plural  follows  regularly. 


[MPHRA'nVE 


lilm-tla  !  go  I 

lai'yil !  go  away  !  e-kwEs-liim,  ■  you'd  better  go.' 

The  position  of  the  inflectional  pronoun  in  the  Halkfime'lKm  is  worthy  of  notice. 
In  Tcil'Qe'uk  the  pronoun  is  seen  to  be  sometimes  piefi.xed,  at  others  sulhxed  to  the 
verb  stem  ;  thus:— 

kwa'kwKs-tcil,  I  am  warm  ;  qait-tci1,  I  am  cold, 
tcil-ka'ka,  I  am  drinking;  icii-ka'ka  tK  ka,  I  am  drinking  water. 
e'tutEni-tril.  I  am  slet-py  ;  kO'scl-tcil,  I  am  tired. 
tcil-k\v;t'kwKl,  1  am  talking;  tcil-kal,  I  believe. 


Tn  some  of  the  Palish  dialects  the  pronoun   is  unifi)rmly  prefixed,  in  others 
liformly  suffixed.     The   Halkonie'lEra  tongue  seem.s   to  occupy  a  middle  positi( 


as 

unitorniiy  surnxco.  j-ue  naiKoinc  ir.iu  nm^nc  o^c-uj.-.  tu  >juivn.'r  a  ujiij<i.jij  position. 
I  am  notsatisticd  that  the  pronoun  may  be  indiffcnniihj  prefixid  or  suffixed  in  this 
tongue.  At  tunes  this  would  appear  to  be  the  case;  but  in  many  instances  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pronoun  ail'ects  the  sense  of  the  verb.  An  illustration  will  make  this 
point  clear.  We  will  suppose  I  wish  to  borrow  my  neighbour's  horse:  I  say  to  him 
as  we  stand  together,  kdt-tcH  tK  »ti':kP'iiv,  '  I  am  going  to  take  your  horse.'  in  such 
instances  as  this  the  verb  r.>ot  always  precedes  tlie  pronoun  ;  but  if  I  had  taken  the 
hor.se  without  his  knovidedge  and  afterwards  met  him  I  should  say :  tcil-kdt  tn 
stiilce'yu,  '  I  took  your  horse.'  Again,  if  he  had  missed  the  horse  and  asked,  when  I 
was  by,  who  had  taken  it,  I  should  answer  Itc-tcil-Zait,  '  I  took  it.'  Here  the  particle 
/;•;  marks  the  action  as  done  formerly.     I  have  already  briefly  spoken  of  tlie  fnnc- 
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linns  of  thi-;  pariii'lo  in  HiirK('>Mi''li:in.  A  few  illiislratii>ns  of  its  u^f  hvvt-  will  he  of 
iiiUT(.'«t.  In  rcilV''iik  its  timet i()n>  ;irc  n  t  (piitt;  the  .same  a.-;  in  >oini'  of  the  lu-i-h- 
liciiiriiijr -iib-diaii-'ts.  In  tlic ''ontiijumis  rihi'thi,  fur  cxaniplf  (as  in  tlio  Siiaiiaiimn^ 
of  Vun'-oiivcr  l.-Uml,  ai-'cunlinj,'  to  l)r.  r..)a>).  //.  ur  Ir  or  ii^  fi|uivak'nt  nr  \-  n-iriilariy 
used  in  ilu;  present  tense.  'I'lius  :  h-tcil-l,.l' k'li.  1  atn  sick,  h.-trlt-hri' Lui,  we  aic 
Mck.  And  the  p.ist  or  aori>t  is  /i'-r-f(-il-/:i'i'f,-<ii,  I  was  >ick.  Ir-r-trif-hd'kdi,  we  wi-re 
.sick.  Tl.is  is  not  the  cast'  in  TciTc^e'iik  .Mthoimh  it  appear-  at  times  in  what  .sectns 
to  be  a  present  ten.-eaml  is  usually  traii>laie(l  1)\- nur  present  tense,  strjetly  spcak- 
insr,  it  can  never  be  considered  as  a  jireMWii  ten-e  toriii.  Kvtii  in  the  I'lla'ilii  and 
^uell  (Haleets  as  it>e  ii  reu^iilarly  in  the  prcv-ent  leiise  furnis,  altl'otitrh  tlie  e.\pr(s>.iiin 
'  I  am  siek,"  .vc  ,  is  j^iven  by  t  lie  Indians  t  liemselves  as  i  lu-  ei|uiviiletit  of  li;-teil-k;Vkai, 
it  does  not  riifbtly  e.\pre-s  tiie  sense  of  tlie  native  iiiinm.  lis  u  »•  in  Tcil'je'uk  makes 
ttiis  (juite  clciir.  It  is  more  than  kak:ii-tcil  '  1  -.ww  sick.'  Fur  with  the  statement  of 
present  ^iekness  i>  ounvcycd  also  the  .•.tatenient  of  imxt  tiektiess.  l,y-fril-l:<'i' kal 
sJL'^nities  ratter']  ha\e  becoine  sick,"  a  st.ite  or  condition  which  came  out  of  tlie 
jia.-t.  unknown  to.  orratlier  in  tlu'  absence  of,  tlK-  peiMin  to  whom  tlie  invalid  is 
talkinjf.  and  continued  down  to  the  )iresent  motneni.  It  was  the 'absence '  of  the 
inti-rlocutor  of  the  jiat  lent  when  the  state  lieu-an  that  brings  the  particle  of  '  alisence  ' 
here  in  tlie  present  leii>e.  'i'liis  is  clear  from  the  foUowitiL--  use  of  it  in  Tcil't^e'iik. 
'J'hur  1  s.ay  in  this  dialect  tcil-hal,  '  I  be!ie>'e.'  to  any  lir.si-liatid  statement  made 
directly  to  me;  but  if  the  statement  was  first  made  to  .someone  else  in  my  '  absi'iice  ' 
•>nd  afterwards  t(jlil  to  me  by  another  person  1  then  say  I i--fcil-':',l, '  I  believe.'  Thus 
in  sjieakimr  of  Sciii-tural  statements  the  form  li:-tcli-kul  is  always  used.  Tlu;  fol- 
lowin.'  f>pressions  show  a  ditl'erent  u-aee  aizain  for  this  iiirticle  in  'iV'il've'uk.  and 
further  il.u-trate  the  chanf^e  of  jiosition  ol  the  intlexioiial  |)ron(uin.  We  will  sup- 
l)o.se  1  have  de'termii.ed  to  ]zo  huntin;,'.  1  am  prc^i  arinj,'  for  the  ta>k  and  a  iiei:.''iibour 
dnjps  in  and  a^ks  me  what  I  am  gonicr  'o  do.  My  answer  in  sni'li  an  instance  would 
always  be  :  h:-fcil-nJifl'/ra,  •  \  am  ,<;:oini,' liuntinir '  Here  //•;  marks /(/^(/rc  a'-t ion.  It 
is  necessary  here  because  the  a<,'tion  is  '  absent  '  or  '  there.'  I  h.tve  st.arled  ;  I  am  in 
the  forest  ;  another  person  meets  me  and  ask.-<  :  '  What  are  vuii  doiiiL;  .'"  The  proper 
rej.ly  this  time  U  iilnl'n-d-ti'U,  '  I'm  liunl  ine-."  1  continue  the  himt  :  1  come  ufion  mv 
piine:  the  ;.'un  is  at  my  shoulder;  I  am  on  tlie  point  of  ,•^llootinu■ ;  a  third  friend 
happens  aloiii.'  at  this  moment  and  sajs :  'What  are  you  doim,'  .' '  I  re.-pnnd  this 
timethu-^;  Ktcil-.alia'wa.  '  1  am  just  '/oiiiir  to  shoot.'  I  ha\-e  been  Imntinir  for  some 
time,  it  may  lie:  I  am  tired;  1  sit  down  to  rest  :  another  friend  come.-  alomr  aiul 
stiys  :  •  Wii.'it  ;ire  yiiu  doiui;-.''  This  time  I  ■,n\<\\i-v.  r-friZ-fi/id'/rii,  •  I  ha\e  ju-t  been 
huntinp."  1  have  returned  from  my  hunt  :  I  am  met  a'.'ain  by  someone  who  asks, 
'  A\'hat  have  you  been  doing?'  1  reply  now,  lr-Ll-ti'il-(ith'in-(i,  •\  have  been  he-ititijr.' 
I  am  at  home  atrain.  and  the  person  who  tirst  accostt'd  me  comes  in  and  r.  iiarks: 
•You've  got  back."  I  answer,  /i-.-tcil-ini-fl-hai-a/i/l'ira,  '  \'i'^,  I've  linished  mv 
hunting.' 

Tliese  examjilcs  bring  out  soiiu'  of  the  nic,(!ties  of  the  TI;ilkome'li:ni  verb  a^  seen 
in  TcirQe'uk.  and  show  ii-  at  the  snnie  time  how  /i;  or  //i;  ha.-  in  some  dialeet.s 
come  to  mark  '  past '  and  in  oliiers  '  future '  .action  or  si  ate. 

J;',r'llNJi/fS  (if  'J'l'U'ijr' l//i'  St/>lf,/.l'. 

this  lioni=e.  tE  e  la  lii'lKm  :  these  houses,  tE  e  la  IrJii'lKm. 

tiiat  liouse,  tK  le  ti  lii'lKiii  ;  those  houses,  tK  le  ti  ii;la'li;rn. 

that  hat,  tK  le  ti  ya'suk  ;  tliose  hats,  tK  le  ti  ya'lsuk. 

these  two  hats,  {k  (■  la  yi.sa'muk  or  yisii'la  ya'suk. 

right  e_\f.  cwuya'lus;  left  eye,  ckwa'lus  ;  both  eycvs,  cwai'y lolus. 

right  ear,  siyii  lia  ;  left  ear,  e'k'wii'lia. ;  both  ears,  k'wdlkvvol. 

right  hand,  c'ye'wus  ;  left  hand,  c'kwe'wus  ;  both  hands,  f  i;lt;iTo. 

rigiit  foi't.  e'nyil;  hd't  foot,  c'koiiyil  ;   both  feet,  c'llKiiyi'l. 

one  dog.  iK'tsa  skwomtu'  :  two  dogs,  i?ii'la  skwomai'. 

many  dogs.  ke(|  ^kwomai'. 

few  dogs,  au'a  ke'qHs  skwomai'  or  ijii'la  skwomai'. 

all  the  dogs,  muk'  skwomai'. 

.>-ome  dogs,  skwinnkwomai'. 

no  doirs,  aui'ta  skwomai'. 

one  hat,  lE'tsa  yit'stik  or  li;'tsawok. 

two  hat.s  yisii'la  ya'suk  or  sfi'mok. 

many  hats,  keq  ya'suk. 
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few  hats,  au'a  ko'qKs  ya'suk  or  ([il'la  yu'suk. 

all  hats,  milk-  ju'suk. 

soiiK!  liats,  yi'i'lsiik. 

nu  hats,  aul'tu  ya'suk. 

any  hat  (u  circumlocuiion), 

one  house,  li;'tsii  lii'lHtn  or  li;'tsf)tOQ. 

two  houses,  si';'nn;to(^. 

many  houses,  ]ni([  la'' Km  or  keq-autQ. 

few  houses,  au'a  k(i'qKs  lil'lKtn.     ad  litt.  '  not  in  my  houses.' 

all  houses,  muk'  lii'lKrn. 

.some  houses,  liilil'lKm. 

no  houses,  aui'ta  lii'lKni. 

any  houses  (a  circumlocution). 

oiu!  stone,  h/tsus  or  iK'tsa  smiilt. 

two  stones,  yisii'lus  or  Isil'la  smiilt. 

no  stones,  aui'ta  smiilt. 

few  stones,  au'a  ki^'qios  smiilt, 

.some  stones,  smKiniilt. 

iiny  stones  (a  circumlocution). 

all  stones,  muk'  smiilt. 

many  stones,  ke<(  smiilt. 

one  tree,  sli;'tsat  li). 

two  trees,  sl'satlp. 

a  small  tree,  slisQK.'tlp. 

.'I  larue  tree^  sli'stil'.tlp. 

many  trees,  tsKk'tsu'k'ut. 

little  trees,  tsic'k-tsuk'ut. 

no  tree,  aui'ta  skat. 


These  'tree'  forms  are  specially  interesting,  showing,'  as  they  do  three  distinct  radi- 
cals in  the  same  diaUict.  TIr:  nimiei'al  form  is  comuMU  to  most,  [lerhaps  all,  of  the 
iSalish  dialects.     It  is  clearly  an  old  form. 

t'his  is  .John's  do^',  tla  swils  John  skwomai'. 

which  is  your  horse  .'  Kll^'tsa  kwa  swii  slKke'yu  ? 

he  stole  my  horse,  ll-;  la-kii'lsi;s  '1  swii  sti;ke'yu. 

he  stole  your  horse,  iK  la-kil'isam  E  swii  stiijke'yfi. 

he  killed  my  dot,',  iK  kailOtEs  tlil  skwomai'. 

he  killed  your  dof,',  hi  kaiKti;s  E  skwomai'. 

my  dot;;  is  lost,  le-e'k  Qi:s  tEl  skwomai'. 

the  ma!i  is  walkiiifr,  tE  e'mE(;. 

the  man  was  walkinir,  le-tl-i-e'mEt;. 

tlu!  man  will  walk,  lE-tca-u'mKc. 

your  horse  is  white,  pEk  tE  E  stEke'yu. 

come  with  me,  me'tla  EskEka'  tla  e'lsa. 

come  homo  with  mo,  me'ila  le  tak  Q  tla  e'lsa. 

I  will  go  with  you,  liim-tcil-tca. 

this  is  not  my  hat,  lii,ts  '1  swii  ya'suk,  or  au'a  tla  '1  swii  ya'suk. 

God  made  the  world,  (;l'tEs  kwa  tcitcil  siii'm  tE  la  tEuniq. 

Is  your  father  dead/  le  wE-tl-kai  kvvEl  nib.ll 

Is  your  mother  dead  .'  le  wE-tl-kai  sEl  tEl .'  If  parent  be  unknown  to  questioner, 
to-ivtV  is  addcid  to  the  expression. 

Is  he  coming  .'  e-wE-tl-ya-me  ?  If  object  be  behind  the  speaker  who  looks  back 
as  he  speaks  then  he  uses  ttie  form  c-to-tl-ya-mc  ? 

Are  you  coming  /  e-tcuq  ame  ? 

I  am  often  sick,  wiii'ts  kwEls  kil'kai. 

I  am  not  often  sick,  au'a  wiii'ts  kwEls  ka'kai. 

They  are  coming  now,  e-autli  ame'  tlalEm. 

He  is  coming  now,  e-tautll  anuV. 

I  am  striking  it,  e'-tcil-kwa'kwakwot. 

He  lives  with  me,  tla  '1  (swil'l)  t&'QolmuQ. 

I  have  spoilt  it,  kElkEl(E)-lo'q-tcil.  In  this  term  we  see  the  particle  nfiq  thai 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  Sk-qo'mie,  verb   under  the   form   /<"(■/.     It  doe-,  not 
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npfoar  to  out  or  so  liir^fly  into  v(t1i;i1  fi^rms  in  Tnl'qr'uk  ns  in  Skqi'muc.     In  tlio 
Halk"mrii:ii  (liali'Cfs  it  liiis  tlic  tiiiicli>.n  (>(  ii  flctitiit  ivc  or  (ittcrinitiat  Im'. 

A-i  .'  iiavi!  ;^i\i'ii  a  lar^'o  luiiiilur  i>\'  \>\\y:\y*'s  and  »'Niiii»ii.n.-<  in  llu'  kirnlnd 
Kwa'tiilKti  as  well  Hs  soriio  CDiitiminiiM  text,  I  liavt-  liiiiiird  tin-  n  mi  iter  lifir.  I'liidiii;!! 
is  suhniittcd  til  sliiiw  the  f'liMra''t(Mi-tir  .lilleiiiicfs  iii  the  luu  -iili. dialects.  1  liave 
<'i,llfctt'(l  viicalpiilarifs  aiul  j/nrasfs  from  surnc  nf  iht;  ntluT  liivcr  tribes  of  this  divi 
sjciii,  Imt  the  (iiltiTi'iici'S  h('t\v('t'i\  fhcsu  ami  liu'sr  Ihtc  ^mvcii,  Ihoiiirli  iiilfrfstin^r  ti> 
niysL'lf,  are  jcrhaps  not  ul'  ^llllicit'Ilt  iiiipinlaiicu  to  warrant  thi'ir  2'i''''i^;"l"">  at  this 
jioint  of  my  .studies. 
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'J'lriiis  of  (\>iisaii(jii!nify  and  A/finifi/, 

f'nnsan^iiinoal  tirs  aiiuHiL' thr  T(il'<^i 'uk  apjuar  to  cxtc'nd  a  frciioratinn  fartlier 
hark  tlian  tliosc  of  tlic  oilier  tril'es  examined,  llu;  terms  of  direct  relatiuu.-liiii  used 
by  them  are  as  follows  : — 

great -preat-frreat-preat-prandparent,  ta'mi.viik- 
gre;it-t,M'eat-i;r('at-L'ran(liiarfnt.  n'kwiuk' 
great-great -grand  pa  relit,  tsr/[iiyiik' 
great -grand  pa  rtMit,  l.-a'muk' 

gran(t[iarent,  -  .-(''la  -  ^raiid-cliild. 

Wlien  addrof-sinfr  a  trrandprircnt  or  grandchild  the  fnrms  .v7,v  (masc)  f'.sls  (fern, 
are  employed.     (irandcliil<lren  taken  collectively  are  called  i/ir'niiJa. 

parent,  tDcswe'  ;  parents,  su-ca'li. 

eliilr],  ine'la  ;  children,  ma'mela. 

failii'r  (speaker's  own),  iniim  ;  (other  people's),  IKl. 

mother  ,,  „        tat;  ,,  ,,  mi'.l. 

(my)  son  (ti;l)  nie'la  ;  (my)  daughter  (si;l;  nie'la. 

Sex  i>  hcic  indicated  hy  the  gender  of  tli(;  article  compounded  witli  the  po.'ssossive 
pronoun'/.  Ciiildren  or  family,  niaimlis  ;  tirst  ciiild,  su'ltla  (mc'la)  ;  second  child, 
tu'tiss  (nie'la);  third  child,  ti.-tlgii'li:s  (imla) :  la.-l  child,  tsKft'siikt  (me'ia). 

llrothers,  si.^ters,  and  tirst  cousins  are  called  l)y  t)ie  same  term,  viz.,  skak'.  They 
distinguish  between  '  elder'  and  'younger'  in  two  ways.  First  and  commonly  tiy  a 
lengthening  or  drawing  out  of  the  vowcl  wiien  an  'ehler'  is  indic.ited  ;  sei'ondly  and 
less  commonly,  tiy  the  addition  of  the  term  si^a'sKl  or  sitlatKl,  thu- :  si-a'sKl  ti;l 
fikak-.  my  elder  hrotiier,  ^:c. 

brothers  and  sisters  taken  collect  ivel}'  are  termed  .s'/i'K/r/'/i;' when  younger  and 
sil'tlEtEl  when  older  tlian  speaker.  Apparently  a  ptr.-ons  cousin.s  were  older  or 
younger  than  himself,  as  his  father  was  older  or  youiig-er  than  his  uncle,  the  ndalive 
ages  of  tlio  persons  spoken  of  not  being  taken  into  considerntion.  My  informaiit 
explained  it  tluis  :  '  If  my  father  is  older  than  my  uncle,  my  cousin-  are  all  '•  younger" 
to  me.' 

( »n  the  death  of  a  parent  the  cousinship  i.s  loo.sened,  and  cousins  are  thence- 
forward called  si;l  tF.l,  swilmai'tl  ;  or,  morn  fully,  le  kai,  sKl  (fcm.)  IkI  (mase.) 
swilmai'tl  ;  vcrhnt'nn,  '  he  is  dead,  my  swilmai'tl.' 

uncle,  cwumKle'kQr)?*  sQjmKle'k-(,i ;  aunt,  t'scwumKle'k  y.  &c. 

When  addressing  them  these  terms  are  shortened  to  leky. 

aunt's  husband   "1      „-...,      .  -     ••, 

uncle's  wife         /    ^Q"tca  pEts  or  cutca  pKtc. 

uncle's  wife's  f  sister's      1     ,  .,  ,   ,-.       ,  ,  n     ^-.^       ,  ^r       s  

aunt's  hu.sband-s    1  brother's  f  ^'"^'''  *''  "''•^  ('"^^'^•>'  '^^  ^'^'^^  (f'^"^")'  stl^t'-'  wKl  (coll  ) 
brother's  wife,  smatu'ktil  ;  sister's  husband,  tsu'tatl. 
brother's  wife's         1        ,   ..  ,       „ .. 

sister's  husband's    )    relations,  skwo  bus. 

step-father      ~»     ,    ,,.„..  stcp-snn  1    x-.  „ 

«tep.mother  j'   ^^^^'^^^'  s,ep-dai>ghter    }   ♦^'•"qm^'la- 
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COIM'OKl 

:.\L    TKIIMS. 

lifi.'id 

sqai'yiis. 

chest 

se'li^ 

crown  of  head 

k't'ifkiiluk. 

stoniac'h 

k..e'la. 

\>:ir,k  of  ht'iul 

t  i;'psiim. 

lii'art 

tsi'la. 

foruliead 

kwn'mnls. 

hin;;s 

Hlakoem;i'l;i,  spi;'lK 

jaw 

samkai'ijtsnm  or 

(^oni. 

sam(iai't;tsi;l. 

bono 

saiii. 

cliiii 

slKpai'iasi;!. 

hand 

ICii'lill. 

tllOtll 

ycli's. 

linger 

slii'(|teis. 

no-jO 

tiiu'k.-il. 

tir-il  linj^'cr 

iimtase'mi:!   = 

nostril-! 

sli:kwi;'ri;ksil. 

■  pointer.' 

jioiiil  of  tlio  nose 

spi^o'ktsil. 

thiimt) 

innk  AM'multeis. 

laoiitli 

tM'i'isi;!. 

I'lliuw 

.somkwila'i|il, 

iippor  lip 

stlKtla'itsKl. 

Ic^'  (whole) 

.s'lio'la, 

loWtT  lip 

stlKpai'iMsKl, 

thiv,'li 

spi;ti('!i;p. 

throat 

(■\vi;'Uis. 

lllWlM'    ll'lJJ 

(•oiiwa'i|vil. 

windpipo 

kiVknktlitl. 

ankle  jonit 

.s|Misukil\  il. 

n.ic.k  (Iciri'  {larf) 

skw.-'liliil. 

foot 

ts'ke'liyil. 

wi'.ck  (bact  part) 

ti;'psiitn. 

toe-nail 

k  wdQiiruN  il 

h  civ 

•sthi'kawitl. 

breasts  of  a  woman 

.stlllkwr'llS. 

arm 

ta'lri. 

teals 

cuma'. 

arms 

tiolta'ln. 

fai!0 

fsiia'tsns. 

fin,\'er-nail 

k'wo(jiiolt,(;is. 

sid(!  of  1  ho  h"ail 

.sW'i'kI-I. 

little  lini,'er 

t.-asuk'la'laleis  = 

hair  of  tho  he  id 

mil'ki;!. 

'youniii'st,' 

hair  of  face 

kwelii'(st;l. 

.shoulder 

cwelamiila  =  the 

hair  of  body 

k  •^  c'los. 

carrier. 

liair  <if  animals 

tsVi. 

knee 

ski':pri'lsi;Kl. 

tongue 

lii'ilti'.itl  or  to'ijcis. 

koee-cait 

kepa'lokllit  k\. 

car 

k-wol 

ankle 

kwoinokliyil. 

eye 

ku'lum. 

toes 

.slii'k'Hyil. 

eye-brows 

tsa'mnl. 

big  toe 

iiiokwa'ntclknyil. 

cyc-lasht'S 

tlii'[)i;tKl. 

pii|iil  of  the  eyo 

k  elifl'los. 

skin  (hiiiuan) 

kwKhV. 

skill  (of  animals) 

kwKlo's   tE    smi'vKt 

s 

(iilorally       skin- 

lis-thc-dt'tT,      smivKt 

■> 

=  do^^r  :  undLT  t 

lis  term  all  the  lar^M! 

r 

qu'iidnipeds  are  included). 

Terms  applied  to  the  pr  in  el  pal  Aniinalx.  ,^'c.,  hnnivn  to  the   TcHqT'iiIi. 

ant  {Fiirmica  sp.),  yha'isi;m. 
liat  (  \'es/)er/ili(i  siihiilntitti),  petspasElii'kEl. 
beaver  {('uxtdr  caixide/iKis)  s'ki;lau'. 
bear  {L'rKiis  am  erica  mis)  (black),  spat.s. 
„  „  „  (t)rown),  kwioye'uq. 

,,  ,,       horrihilin)  (grizzly),  kvvcic^l. 

bee  (Apia  k/k),  sisKmai'a. 

„     (bumble)  (Apis  up.),  mo'kmok. 
butterfly  (J'ajiilin)  (all  lar^'e  kin''.->V  -.-Jsqa'. 
„  „         (white),  pepKk  aiil'.sa. 

„  „         (medium  and  small-sized),  apai'i:sKl. 

crow  (Corvux  eanrinits),  spi'piota'l.     'J'lie  sound   uttered   by  those  birds  resembles 
the  sound  of  the  word  sknli  =  'brother 'in  Tcil'Qe'uk.    , 'I'hey   believe  he  is 
trying'  to  claim  relationship  with  them  when  he  cries  skak  I  skak  ! 
chipmunk  (Tamias  x'riaitis).  pi'tsiya. 
cou^'ar,  ])anther  {Felix  (oncolnr),  cwd'wa. 
crane  {(I'ru-f  canadenai^),  smd'k'wa. 
deer  (Cariaeiis  colitmhianns),  k-l'kti'l.'i. 
duck  {Anas  l/cseha.s),  mauq. 

dog  {Caiii.i  sp.),  skwomai'      A  native  species  was  formerly  bred  for  the  hair,  which 
was  woven  into  blankets,  itc. 
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Clinic  {IfaVuutHS  leit('oceph(iliii>),  spii'kus, 

.v//.).  skwiilcq. 

I'lk  (Ci mis  ('(Uiafir/ixi.t).  kaiye'i;tc. 
Iltii  (l'nli.r  irrittiiis),  tu'tftllliii. 
Ily  {Mu.i<'ti  ilo//u.stii;i),  yi'i|wiri'>;i, 

„(       .,       S(irr(i/i/iiii/ii  .yi.),  n<>iiiii'ii. 
froj^  {Ii'iinn  sjt.),  jj('iiiilii)'iii. 
piiisr  (  A/iKtr  K/i.),  k'uriiii'''l;ik('l,  aiifi, 
^ri)iiii(l-lii)^'  {Arctiimi/.<  niHijiitiis^,  >k\\r'Kka. 

gia!t.slioiJiii.T  {('altipti  mm  »p.),  kiikiiwiitc'li;.     Name  ivfcrs  to  tlio  s-trident  noiao  llio 

iii-rcl  uiiikcs. 
.,  (         „  ,.  ),  tsiit'^iiklr'iii ;  f:oiii  iMi'klKiii  :  to  jump,  lii)[t. 

liiiwk  {Acrlj),trr  sji.)  (I;ir;.'c).  Hiinnir'nii;!-. 

.,  „  {>in;ill),  lli'i|i;iiiiir'lni;ls. 

„  „  ,  >r''ki;li;tc. 

liiirsc  (Ki^iiu,'<  s/>.),  st  i;kr'y\i.     liitrmluci'il  since  tlic  ;uUxiit  uf  the  whiles, 
jay  (V)hiu),  ('//ri/Hififfi/  strl/tri),  kwii'f. 
kin^'tislicr  (Crri/lr  alri/nn),  ts'teilil'. 
M/.anl  {l.itiurtiH(i)s  sl.'yia'll. 
(iiilacliaii  (TliiilrichthijK  /xicificiis).  hW^'Hwu. 
(itt(ir  {Latra  {Lataw)  (•(ni/ii/i;it,sis),  >kiit'. 
iiwl  (.l.v/('  iirrijiifri/nix),  {r\[''\'n\\\i[. 
jiju'c'in  {<'oluii(ii(i  fdxi'idtd).  hi'itua.'. 

rabbit  ('jack')  {/,t/iu.t  a/iu  rii'unus   \V(ixhtaijti>iil),  bkliikuwii'ts. 
rat  {Man  s/j.),  liaut. 

mbbin  (Mi-ntln  i/iif/rafurin),  s'kiiki"ika'i|. 
ra\cn  (  ('crni/i  cun/.r  /iri/ici/xi/is),  >kau'i;ks. 
salmon,  'spriiiL''  {Oninrlnjiichux  tsf/iairi/t.'ir/i/i),>iw(:'i\vv\, 

,,         '  sockeyo  '  ( 6^.  -\V/7m),  su'k-ai. 

,,         '  silver  '  or  '  cohoe  '  ( O.  Aisutc/i),  ko'kwat.s. 
'<]i>i:'{().  Kf fa),  kwii'li'i^. 

,,         '  humpbr'.ck  '  (^.>.  fiorhtincu),]ui'\\:\. 

„         '  steel-head  '  (.S'«^/«r(  (iitirdnfri),  ki-'nq. 

,,         trout  (^Vit/zho  .v/>.),  kTise'tc. 
sturgeon  (Aci/K'Hst-r  transmiiiifuiiun'),  skwa'wilc. 
snake  (Coliilnr  Lin.  up.),  l/ilkai. 
»\\\\)v.  {OdlliiKKjo  .y>.),sk[\^\'A. 

spider  (Annira  .•</>.),  kusku'sitsKl  =  'the  weaver,'  from  kai'sitsKl  =  to  weave, 
swan  (white)  (Orlor  vi>l\iinh\anim'),  cwo'kiol. 
seal  (hair)  {Plioca  ntiilcna),  il'euii 
trout  (speckled)  {Saliiio  .vy;.),  stK(iri't("  or  sKUfi'ts. 

„       (wliite)  „         ,,      slau'kwi;tH. 

weasel  (I*iitoriii.<i  ermiiwa),  clclsa'in. 
wolf  {('(lids  lupus  occidfutalis),  tKkai'ya. 
woodpecker  {Pwus)  (Luvo  red-headed),  t  Huie'tlepslJm. 
„  „       (mediura-.-i/.ed),  tsek'"t. 

„  „       (small  reil-I;eaded),  slliik. 

,,  ,,       (small),  tsu'lKin. 

wild  cat  ( Li/ii.rfdnridfus),  s'k'tsa'mios. 
wren  {'J'ri'ij/dfiijh'ii  (/nmrsficuj),  ta'inia. 

„  ,,  hitinalis  ,, 
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able,  can,  katii'sto. 
able,  I  am,  katii'stO-tcll. 
above,  tcl'tcitl. 
abuse  (to),  kBlii'tEs. 

I  abused  you,  kulatsii'ma-tcil. 
ache,  pain,  sa'im. 

my  head  aches,  sa'im  tEl  sqai'yiis. 
acro.ss.  tji'kwEl. 
admire  (to),  tci'lKmil. 


admit  (to),  kwo'.au'iit. 

I  admit,  kwotau'ai-tcil. 
adopt  (to),  skfjme'tl. 

I  adopt,  sk'ome'tl-tcil. 

'  my  adopted  child,'  '1  sk'Omc'tl. 
advice  (good),  se'wKs. 
advise  (to),  ai'yat  or  yat. 

T  advi.se  you,  yat-sa'ma-tcil. 

I  will  advice  you,  yat-su'iiw-ltil-tca. 
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afternoon,  le  liai  ti;q  swOyil,  or  lailau 
tKq  swOyil  -  '  till!  luidday  is  ended  or 
pa>t.' 

aLraiii,  kKlii't. 

aid,  help  ''to),  nii't  or  rnait. 

1  will  luilp  Vdii,  niait-firi'nia-tcil-tca. 

aim  (to),  ina'it. 

air.  breath,  spfi'lKQom. 

alder  M'co  {Alans  ruhra),  lIL;'t^^Klp. 

all,  niuk'. 

alone,  widiiilii'va. 

always,  s'tlia',  wiii'bs. 

amiisi'iiieiit,  fun,  r''yi>!. 

anchor,  niKsr'ilt  \'A, 

an,i,'fr,  sta'iyiik-. 

aiiLrry,  mad,  smii'mitsKl, 

animal,  .smi'yits  =  cU^er,'  sometimes 
•l)ear.' 

f  kElii't  kwa  lE'tsa  =  again  a 

another  >      one. 

[  tio  lio'tsa  =  the  one. 

answer  (to),  luntK'liokut. 
I  answer,  luiitKljjkut-tcil. 

anyliody,  miik-a. 

apple,  kwi;;i'i>. 

apple  tree  {/'t/rii.i  x/>.),  kwKii'plltlp. 

approach  ('o).  t]:si;'tsnt. 
I  ai)proa('.h.  tiosK'isiit-tcil. 

arise  (to).  Qi'lin. 
1  arisi',  (,>i'liii-ted. 

arouse,  (^it. 

1  arouse,  (^It-tril. 

ashamed.  (p;e'(ia. 

1  am  ashamed,  (|i:r'(ia-tril. 

ask  (to),  pi;'t;imit  and  pi'.tii'mit.  The 
lirst  I'orai  with  accent  on  first  syllalde 
is  u.-ed  when  oiu;  is  goinji;  to  ask 
some  iniknown  i)erson  the  second 
when  the  speaker  has  in  mind  the 
person  he  is  L;\)ing  to  a-'k  ;  thus, 
pKtil'mit-tcil-tca,  Captain  John,  I'll 
ask  Cajitain  Jolin  (when  I  set;  him); 
bur.  i)K't;imit-tcil-tc.a,  I'll  ask  some- 
body (when  I  get  tluuv). 

asking,  pi;'ti;m,  pi:ti;'m. 

astonish  (to),  luwii'tl. 

asionishment,  sluwii'tl. 

ashes,  embers,  cweK'kriila. 

ashes  (di'a'i).  yi'stiol,  owKyistKl. 

autumn,  ti;m  helu'lull. 

This  season  was  marked  among  the 
Tcil'ye'uk  by  the  ileparture  of  the 
siilmon. 

awl,  stl'kau'itEl. 

axe,  s'kwo'kum  or  k'wo'kum. 


bad.  k-Kl. 

bail  (to),  s.-'jlcut 

I  !im  bailing,  elcil-se'lUMit. 
bailer  (instrument),  sixltid. 
bait,  mil 'la. 
bdkc  (to).  5-k  wo') Em 


bark  (to),  kla'wKls. 

he  barks,  kla'vvl.t  i: :. 
liark  (of  tree),  peiie'wiis. 
basket,  xx'tvA. 
be:tcli,  elu't^icl. 

beat,  thr.4sli  (to),  kwa'lEkwailctl. 
beaatiful,  e'E,  e'yK. 
be  born  (U^),  kwfd. 
bed,  cwa'mut,  cwe'tut. 
bt;g  (to),  luksmA'coKl. 
below,  down,  klep. 
below  or  down  stream,  tlEtli'i's. 
belt,  cwi'umti;!. 

bench,  chair  j  •sii'list.^,  tsiUtcimel. 

I  cwtsa  litstKl. 
bend  (to),  pa'it. 

I  bend,  pa'it-tcil. 
bent,  crooked,  spa'pi. 
berry,  tsem. 

beware  (to),  kwa'kwElEH. 
big,  large,  great,  hnj. 
billow,  ya'litca. 
bind  up  (to),  qokwe'wKt. 

1  bind  up,  (|okwe'wKt-tcil. 
birch-tree  {lictula  .7;.),  su'kOml. 
bird,  ii\;t(|  or  maufi  =  (duck). 

„      (small),  humiiip 
bite  (to),  k'e'kwut. 
„    (a),  k'e'kwom. 
bitter,  siiVEcpun. 
black,  ske(j. 

blackberry      (trailing)       (Ifihin     s/i.), 

sko'lmiip 
blanket  (native),  swo'kwiitl. 
„       (moderiO,  sKe'tsvim. 
bleed  (to),  tsfdukhom. 
bhicding,  tsil'U,»om. 
blind,  ke'Ecpis. 
bli-iter  (a),  kutsA'm. 

uiv   hand    is    blistered,   kutsa'm  tEl 
'tcii'li. 
blood,  tsil'tsiEl, 
blow  (to),  p'at. 
blow  !   i)a't-tla  I 

1  blow,  pa't-tcil. 
blue,  smEts  or  cmi:ts. 
blueberry  (  \'acriniuni  s/i.),  li'tcelEtc. 
blunder  (in  spetudi),  mi;hni:l:ii'eEl. 

I  blundered,  mKlmi:lai'ei;l-tcil. 
blush  (to),  kwi'niKl. 

she  is  blushing.  etcniEkwi'ml.l, 
blunt  (of  tools,  \c.).  kKl-ii't.-, 

„      (of  poles,  .*v:c  ),  kfcl-ii'sr.ksl'.l. 

,,      or  pointless,  tK'mkwoksi;!. 
boil  (a),  skwotsum. 

,,     (to),  stlatkwum. 

the  jiot's  boiiirg.  le  stlatEkwum. 
bold,  brave,  slmliol. 

I    am    a     bra\e     man,     slmiqol-tcil 
swe'Kka. 
bore  (to),  ci'dt. 

I  bore,  calt-tcil. 
borer  (instrument)   cEli:vvi'tltKl. 
boiruw  (to},  tct'll.a. 
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tl. 


imel. 


ml. 


skO'hU'iq. 


utsfi'm  tEl 


li'trrlKto. 

;l-tcil. 

I'lnlsl. 

suksl',1. 
.ksid. 


Kkwnm, 
siinlqol-tcil 

r'tUKl. 


both.  yii.Ml(i'0-*cit. 

we'll  botli  ^'o,  yiisil(i;)-toit-l;'im-tca 
bottle  (iiiodeni),  ewiiliiiuil'hi. 

„        (iiiaile     froiu      salmon 


(made    from 
(made   from 


skin), 

cwilK-il'la. 

sound    of     lisli), 

nlQc^lii'wa. 

bear-gut),   k-u'k-O 

cwilEsil'lu. 


bottom,  cu'j-Jtcilits. 
bought,  nK-si'thi. 

1  liought,  iiK-sitla-teil. 
bow  (to),  1( 'akwusuni. 

I  bow,  le'akwu^um-tcil, 
bow  (a),  to'iiwiitc. 
bowels  or  guts,  k'uk'e'. 
bowl,  ekiVkKlnrn. 
box,  k  wa'k-Qa. 
boy,  sweKka'll. 
boys,  woKka'tl. 
braid  (to),  tKiuH'llt. 
branch  (a),  Isai'cit. 
bread,  sKpli'l. 
break  (to),  (strong  rope.  Sec),  tukQ, 

,,       (woiid.  <i:('.),  luk-y. 

(iir  split   into    two  flat   thintrs^, 

pukij. 


bright,  dazzling,  klau'i;kum. 
bring  (to),  nii'stu(|. 

„       back  (fS)),  kio'lstoq. 

I  will  bring  it,  k'K'lstoq-tcil-tca. 
broken,  spiope'uk. 
brush,  amitKl. 
buck-skin,  ii'qKlkiil. 
build  (to),  seii'luom. 
bundle  (a),  tse'um. 
burn  (a),  tsak'. 

,,      (to),  yu'k\it. 
burnt  (an  object),  yukg 
liurnt  uj),  sKq. 
bury  (to),  pilt. 
bush  (small),  g   qkI. 

.,      (big),  tsu't.-iikut. 
button,  stlukKlK'>ti:l. 
button-hole,  srlu'tluki;li:.>te'la. 
buy  (to),  e'li;kut. 

he  is  buying  it,  e'lKkuls. 
by-and-by,  you'lsKa, 

call  (to),  tam. 

calm,  quiet,  sIei:'k'WEl. 

can,  able,  kalii'sto. 
I  can,  kafii'.sto-tcil. 

candle,  slucyi-.l  yei:kwf\vil,  or  shortly, 
sUk;  yri;kweyil :::  marrow  of  the  thi-li 
V)one.  When  the  natives  first  s  isv 
tallow  candles  thcv  thouudit  them  lO 


be  sticks  of  sUicylcl.  or  marrow,  and 

attempted   to   eat   them,   lunce   the 

name, 
cane  (a\  kwi'.lke'lum. 
canoe,  slukwi;'th 
camp,  kK'li:mi;l. 
carel'ul,  t.sKhe'tsut. 

1  am  careful,  tsKhe'tsut-tcil. 
carrot.  nla'wKk  (name  of  a  native  root 

resembling  a  cairot). 
carry  (to),  kwilii't. 
carve  (to),  Qoe'tsi. 
carving  (a)  portrait,  QOe'tsi. 
cast,  throw  (,to),  iKmi'lstoq. 
catch,  take,  kot. 
cedar  ('/'// iii/)i  iji'idntru),  Hiipai. 
cellar   (or   rool-liou.-?e    ha\iiig    sloping 

roof),  skautsii'la. 

,,       (native,   a  liole  in    the   ground 
with  flat  roof),  skwiimii'la. 
certain,  s\n-e.  si  et.  kid. 
chair,  tsii' list  i:l,ts:)ltcim  i".l,  cut  saMit-stKl. 
i'hang(>  (to),  eyit'kut. 
charcoal,  ]i'i:tst. 

chase  (to),  run  after,  ai'stKm,  wawK't- 

lKVi;n 
cheap  (to  buy),  sK'miya. 

,,      ((^a.sy  to  acquire),  li'luk, 
cheat  (to),  ehai'Kluk. 
chew  (to),  tsiim. 

„      it,  tsiit. 
chief,  siii'm. 

(war),  sta'Imiq. 
chiefs  (collect),  yiOsiil'm. 

two  cliiefs,  siyii'm. 
child,  sIc'likKil. 
chiji,  tf;'mi;l,  ko'k'mi:!. 
choke     (to),      by     exierual     pressure, 

kwumtla'lt. 

,,  .,       by  swallowing,  tuk-OelKa 

I  am  chokiiiL:,  tuk  gc'li  „s-teil. 

he's  chokim:,  lo  tukye'lKs  (tio  tsa). 
cliop  (to)  with  ;i.\e,  ta'kwels. 
chop  or  fell  a  tiee,  ya'kiit. 

he's      cho]>piiig      down      the      tiec, 
ya'yKk-uls. 
cinders,  paie'tc'p. 
circle  (a),  ,^t  i;l;i'k'U. 
clay  (pipe-clay \  si.au'ok". 
clear  (of  water),  luqai'yiiu, 

„      (of  sky),  luk'auk'. 
climb  (to)  (a  tree),  kwe. 

„     (a  moiuitain;,  kwc'iokiol. 
close,  ti:>u'l,->ut. 

come  close,  im'tla  tiisu'tsut. 
cloud,  cwalsit  i:l, 
coflin.li,)x,  siiiii'kwa. 
cold,  qaitl  qait 
comb,  slitse'mKl. 
come  (to),  me 

arrive,  fiitcil 

I  am  come,  tcil-tatcil 
Companion,  comrade,  ste'ya. 
compassion,  pity,  t>oMiamit. 
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compel  (to),  tcK'cit. 

1  will  luake  him  '^o,  tci;'cit-tcil 


•tca- 
iriLu. 


contCNf,  raco,  ri'vviltel. 
onsidur,  recall  (f<i),  liil'kwilis. 
cookcfl,  ripe,  k\vi;l. 
rorf x;,  s|iiilak\v<'t-n. 
cotloriwomi,  tcKwo'lp. 
crah-troe,  kwKap. 
croiikfrj,  bent,  spa'pi. 

very  crooked,  .s])i'pi. 
cr\Hii  (to),  klrKk^'t. 
crutch,  stall',  kau'a. 
cruel,  kiiliit. 

he    is    a    cruel    man,     kuVl'tKs    ti-: 
swe'ka. 
cry  (to),  fiiim. 
current,  leqn'm. 
cut  (to),  kli'tsut. 


(]n{:^cv,  cuina'tistr.l. 
daily,  every  day,  luok'  s\vri'il. 
riaiice  (to),  sskwaie'iiir,  iiietl'i. 
dancer,  InkskwAie'lill,  luk!^me'tla. 
damp,  tcil'tclcum. 
dark,  ts^i'it. 

darling,  dear  (apjilied  l>y  a  mother  to 

Iter  baby  boy),  eyi'/sik. 

»f  "     (applied  by  a  motlier  to 

her  baby  girl),  eyj:s. 

dawn,  niKtil'wil,  niltil'ti;wil. 

daybreak,       luki!-a'la\s'il,      jnewa'wiyil, 

mKwe'yil. 
day,  swe'yil. 
decayed,  j)a'kvvi:tsKt. 
deceive  (to),  ke'kKliik. 
dect'iver  (a),  lukske'kiclilk. 
dead,  ska'kai. 
deaf,  klu'k-wila. 
deep,  lu'stlKp. 
ilcer-hide.  ii'(|i;lki:l. 
descend  (to),  klKpe'l. 
descend  (to)  a  lligiit  of  step:',  cu'tlKpel. 
desire,  wish  (to),  stle. 

'  I  want  some  water,'  'I-stle  kwa  k-a. 
'  I  want  to  drink,'  ti;metltEl  kwa  k-a. 
'I'm  dry,'  sknkKlectcil. 
destroy,  break,  ki;lkEle'lt. 
devour,  li'piyhiiin. 
diflicult  (todo),  k-le. 
different,  lilts. 

dij^'  (to)  with  the  liand,  iiatikgc.'ls. 
„         ,,       a  stick,  ^;c.,  skii'luq. 
dim,  stla'tli. 
dirty,  siipq. 

•  dirty-face,'  sn'pqos  ;  a  nickname, 
disappear  (to)  siiQ,  le  suQ,  *  he's  gone' 
^nQsu(i-tcu(],  you  disap{)eared. 
suysuQ-tciJ,  1  disapiiH'artd. 
dish,  trou^di  of  cedar,  skwc'lstKl. 
dish    (small)    of     maple,    kamu'molp 

hitsUl. 
di.-h,  licf|  la'tsul  :=bij:  pjute. 


di.-iip[K>int  (to),  Tiiiilk. 

you   disappointed    me,    nildkfc;l:i;i'tl- 

tCU(l. 

1  (lisiippointed  you,  mi;lkasil  ma-tcn. 
discover,  lind  (tn),  suki:lau''(i. 

I  found  a  gold  mine,  le-Lcil-sukclauq 
tlJ  e(,ld  uiine. 
distrilmti!  (to),  ii'um. 

I  will  distribute  it,  ii'um-tcil-tca. 
dive  (to)  lu'kl.m. 
diver  (a\  luki;lu'kl::ra. 
diviner,  seer,  u'lia. 
di/./.y,  se'Ius. 

door,  cutE'kKtEl  w  cfitK'k'  ti;l. 
down  of  geese,  kc,  skai'yus. 
drag  (to;,  Qo'k-wHt, 
dream  (coherent)  ii'lia. 

,,       (incolierent),   ilu'lia. 

,,       '  totem,'  su'lla. 

my  dream  '  totem,'  '1  su'lia. 
drop'  or  fall  down  (to)  of  person,  tsulk*. 
,,  .,  of  object,  wE'tsutl. 

drown  (to),  kwoss. 

he's  drowned,  kwoss  kwEsi'i'. 
drum  (a)   made  from  skin,   kwi'i'tQinn 

kawi't.    This  instrument  was  formed 

very  much  like  a  tambourine, 
drum,  board  and  stick,  kuwi':. 

each,  t  E  li;tsa  =  the  one. 

earth,  temu'i|. 

eat  (to)  etltEl,  li'pik. 

he  is  eating  it    now,  Ic  ci'IpikEs  or 
li'pik  Es. 
easy  (to  get),  li'luk. 
echo,  swilwil'liim. 
eddy,  tit  i:'m. 

elder      tree      (^S<niihiu'us      rcicrmnm), 

kvvai'kelp. 

enemy,  cEmii'l. 
enough,  hai. 

I  have  had  enough,  or  I  have  (iuished, 
tcil-hai, 
enough,  lots,  muk. 

muk-tcil,  I  have  lots, 
enough,  lEts  =  •  no  more,' 
escape  (to)  of  an  animal  from  a  *rap, 

sEwe'lKs. 

„  of  a  man  or  slave,  k'le'u. 

evening,  Qulai'Klt. 
expect  (to),  kokwo'tskwots. 

I  exj)ect,  kokwo'tskwots-tcil. 
extinguish,  put  out  (to),  tlu'kwilt. 


fade  (Lo),  e'k'wom. 

fall  (to),  hC-'lEui, 

fall,  stund)lc  (to),  tsElk. 

famine,  1  Em  kwa'i  =  luingry  lime, 

I  am  hungry,  kwa'kwai-tcil. 
far,  tcaq. 

fasten  (to)    Kc'sit, 
I'at,  las  VI-  ''  -i. 
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ilsii'tl- 
i;i-tcil. 
kLlauq 

lea. 


1,  tsulk*. 
A'K'tbutl. 


wil'tQiim 
s  funned 


IpikEs 


or 


acrinoita), 
wai'kelii. 


linished, 


m  a  *rnp, 
k'lG'u. 


11. 
;\vilt. 


lime. 
1. 


fear,  si>l. 

1  am  al'raiil,  .'.Isl-tcil. 
ffark'ss,  ana  >i'.si-lcil  =  no  fear  1. 
fcatiuT,  ('fits. 
fwl  (to;.  kiit(]Kt. 
fell  (to)  a  iri't',  ja'kut. 

ya'vKkiils,  ' '  Ik;  s  fcllinira  tier.' 
ft-rii  ( /'trris  (U/ziili/ia),  iiita'k-iiiu. 
I'crn  nutt,     ,,         ,,         fcaak. 
fltjht  (to),  aiti;l. 
tile   (a),    fa'iiiKLs    hiniilt-a    grind iiiu'- 

titOilf. 

„    (to),  liiii'Kkult. 
fill  (lo).  li;t.-iit. 
lin<l,  (iiscov.'r,  .--ukKlaiKi. 

1    have  found   a  irold   mine,  le-tcil- 
swkKlaiu[  tK  gold  mine, 
lini^ii,  c<.imi>letc!  (to),  hai. 
(ir  (red).  la'iKtlp. 
„  (white),  tak^ 

,.  (I)ou,i:kis),  kok"  wa'iytli>iyKtlp. 
lire,  iiai'uk'. 
tiie-place,  swa' r.koila. 
liii-wood,  ei'iitl. 
lircdrili,  cu'lcKp. 

miikc  a  light,  cfi'lcHp-tla. 
lisli  (to),  .«-a'tsak\vai. 

I  am  ti>hinLr,  r-tcil-sa'tsak'wai. 
fish,  s-ii'kwai. 
fi.sh-bone,  ^'cj'walis. 
fisher  (a),  su'k>;ik-  wai. 
llame,  cwa'tKkum. 
Hat,  li-;k-e'lup. 
lie^h,  sie'iKi. 
float  (to),  pKpfi'k'Q. 
Hood  (;t),  tK.nt  kaka  =  watcr-finie. 
flow  (to),  lEiir.'m. 
flower  (a),  spii  kura. 
fog,  .skwo'tiun. 
follow  (to),  tcil<;lat. 

teii:lat-Hs,   h(;'s   following  aflcr,   or 
he's  coming  behind, 
food  (ordinary),  s(!'tl1i:l. 

„      (left  over  from  a  meal),  ske'liim. 
ford,  cuksuksaQom. 
fra'jninee,  eyii'li;kup. 
free/.e  (to),  pu'wiuan, 
fresh,  (jaus. 
finger,  rlu'(|r:l, 
lun,  amusement,  O'yis. 


gamble  (to),  lelahii'l. 

1  gamble,  leh'ihii'1-tcil. 
ganil)ling-.'^tick,  sli;hii'l. 
gather,  e.olleet  (to),  k-Kpu't  or  k''pu't. 
ghost,  spirit,  prdakwe'tsa. 
girl  (little),  sKliil'tl. 

„  (young),  k  iVka'mi. 
girls  (little).  sisKliii'tl. 

.,     (young),  k'aka'lami. 
give  (to),  .-ikwu.^t,  ii'am,  si.<yu'(itcn. 
glad,  hehik'. 
gloomy,  ke'lui"^. 


glov".  tskwi'i'lEtsa. 
good.  O.  c'yK. 
good- bye,  liima'wus. 
grass,  sa'QEl. 
great,  large,  big.  hr-q. 
greedy,  Qn'mutsEl  =  '  (|uick  mouth.' 
green,  skwai. 

grind   (to),    siiarpeii  (of  edgc.'d   lenl>), 

yu'kusl. 
groan  (to).  ;l'i;lsut. 

„       (a),  .-risnt. 
grow  (tn).  tse'sum 
group,  sk-Kke'p. 
grumble  (t<i).  krikw!;lkwiilem. 

you     aie     gi  umliling,      kokwlilkwil- 

lenitcutj. 
guide,  direct  (to),  e'wKs. 
guide  (a),  e'wKsuiii. 
gum,  pitch,  kwe'h(i 

hail,  sk'uk-was. 

Term  lias  refi'rence  to  noise  made  by 
the  hail  falling  on  their  roofs. 

handsome.  aiyiVmii;. 

liard,  k  l;l(i. 

hardi'n  (!")•  k  iKQi/t. 

hark,  lo'nlioliim. 

harrow,  rake,  s(^ek'apC'lF;p. 

liat,  ya'suk. 

hats,  ya'lsuk. 

liate  (to),  iir''(iEtsi:l. 

I  bate  you,  He'qHtsElmEsii'ma-tcil. 
he.  him,  tr.tla,  tEsil'. 
Ileal  (to),  ii/vEhuit. 
healer  (a),  ii'yEluirtsami(;. 
hear  (to),  t.sat.-kli'un. 
heavy,  t^u'fns. 
help,  aid  (to),  mft  or  ma'it. 

1  will  help  you,  mait-sii'ma-tciltca. 
liel]ier  (a),  iiie'tEl. 
hem  luck- tree.  mi;lKmi;'Ulp. 
hiccough  (to),  hi'ki:tl. 

Tiii:*  term  has  a  suspicious  resem- 
blance to  the  P^nglisii  ;  this  is  due 
.siuiply  to  the  fact  that  both  arc 
iTuitativc  of  the  sound. 

hiccough  (;i).  s'hi'kEtl. 
hide  (to),  kwiikwii'l. 

I  am  hiding,  kwiikwii'l  tcil. 

„         an  object,  kwii'lill. 
liill,  skwakwEp,  smii'iaElit. 
hire  or  engage  a  [lerson.  yu'k'niKt,. 
I  will  hire  you,  yu'k'niEl-sii'ma-tcil- 

rca. 
hold  (to),  kwilii't. 
hole  (round),  skAkwil'. 
,,     (long),  skuqwe't. 
hollow,  cwo'tkoal. 
hook  (tish),  tlu'kgtEl. 
home,  cwainEts. 
homesick.  tatakwE'iniKl. 
hop.  jump  as  a  grasbliopiicr,  tsii'klLm. 
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horn,  l^^o'ctKl. 
hot,  warm,  kujikwus. 
house,  lil'lioin. 
}'.ouscs  (colieot.),  k'lii'lom. 
row  of  bouses,  st  '.;i!i'ulQ. 
luniso  (small),  VyiKm. 
lu;\vl  (to),  k-au. 
„      (a\  sk-au. 
huckleborr)',  ska'la. 
hug  (to)  around  tlio  body,  kA'lfiwEt. 

,,         arouud  the  neck,  kfi'lust. 
hurry  (to),  Qom  =  quick,  sharp 
liunt  (to)  larirc  game,  kutl,  ahil'wa. 

„  small  game,  e'kwalall. 

husband,  swii'kuts. 

When  addressed  by  wife  she  calls 
him  litu. 


I,  tK  elsa. 

ice,  spe'u. 

Inciian,  Qu'l'muq. 

infant,  ska'kKla  (collect.,  lia'kKla). 

instruction,  lein-:;ing,  se'vvios. 

interpret  (to),   ,    '  -ikKl. 

invite  (to),  am. 

itch,  tla'ilKts. 


jealous,  \i\\({. 

"joke  (to),  skokwKlak. 

r  am  joking,  skokwF.lak-tcil. 
journey  (io),  li;kii'lKki:l. 
(a),  iKkil'lKkKl. 
jump,  hop,  as  a  grasshopper,  tsa'klnra. 


*keekwilli-house,' skEniE'L 

keep  (to),  kwila't. 

kettle  (of  basketry),  sk  au'stKl. 

„      (of  woo<l),  s(;Euia. 
kind,  k-wa'kwHl. 
kiss  (to),  inu'kwetsEl. 
„      (a),  smu'kwetsEl. 
knead  (to),  tsa'ium. 
kneel  (to),  skutlqiira. 
knife  (small),  sla'st'sKl. 
(laree),  tla'tstF.l. 
(pocket),    hc'lie  i;k  ^ 'breaking' 
knife. 
knit,  sta'tikEl. 
knock  (to)  at  a  door,  kwa'kwotsi'.n. 

„      (to)  or  .»riko,  kwo'tKsEm. 
knocking  (a),  kwa'kuakwEls. 
know  (to),  tliikE'lCup 


u 


ladder,  skwe'tEl. 
lake,  qa'tca  or  iia'tca. 
lame,  kakailyil  =  sore  foot, 
land,  earth,  temu'q. 
language,  skwKltKl. 
lantern,  torch,  sla'kut. 
large,  big,  hec]. 


laugh  (to),  levKm. 

laugliing,  iUr^'lUim. 

lay  oneself  down  (to  rest),  tla'kasut. 

lazv,  s'o'mit. 

he's  lazy,  s'o'mit,  to'tla. 

a  lazy  boy  (littkO.  sama'mit. 

you  lazy  boy,  sama'mit-tcuq. 
leak  (to),  iH'poti,  skuKla'tsyuq. 

It's  'calking,  pG'puQom. 
leaf,  t.A'tla.  " 
lean,  thin,  stits. 
leap  (to  jtuHj)  over),  tsatliimits, 
learn  (to),  tfdt. 
learning,  tate'il. 

,,  instruction,  se'wES. 

learned,  tK'luq. 
leather,  kwe'lo. 
leave  (to  go),  aiyil. 

-  .       f  le-tcil-a'iyil. 

I''^«^goi"-\QEtl-lam-lcil. 
lend  (to),  tsu'lta. 
length,  .stiitEtl. 

Literally  this  term  means  a  'fathom' 
or    the    span    between    the    out- 
stretched arms  of  the  average  man 
from  the  tip  of  the  second  finger 
of  one  hand  to  the  tip  of  the  cor- 
responding   finger   of    the    other. 
The  intermeiliate  lengths  are  the 
I  fathom,  ("AWiiiX  nil' maqid  /k  tiitl, 
and  the  ;}  fathom,  called  ahrthve'lix 
ti-:  tiitl.  "These  are  respectively  got 
by  bending  one  forearm  towards 
the  chest  and  measuring  fnun  the 
point  of  the  elbow  across  to  the 
tip  of  the  linger  of  the  other  hand 
as    before,   and    oy    putting    one 
hand  to  the  centre  of  the  chest 
and   measuring    from    this    point 
to   the    linger   of   the   other   out- 
.-., -etched   arm,  as    in   the    other 
instances. 

level, smooth  (of  the  ground), lukr'lup, 

Oye'lup. 
lifir,  oilmil'tsilkEl. 
lice,  mi'(itsEl. 
lick  (to),  tse'mEt. 
lie  down  (to),  a'qKls. 
life,  cu''yKs. 
lift  up  (to),  QE'lili. 
light  (daylight),  stii'tu. 

,,     (of  moon),  s-kwEiiyiis,  slE'kelts. 
„     (of  stars),  cuiJau'kQ. 
„     (of  torch),  slii'kut. 
„     (of  weight),  Qfi'cia. 
ligiitning.  r  lOlu'k't. 
line,  s'te'nyum. 
litter,  rubb\sh,  skK'li'^p. 
little,  small.  iime'niEl. 
live  (to),  ili'yiluH. 
liver,  tsu'lKm. 
log  (in  the  forest),  s'yil'uk. 
,,    (     „      water),  kwEtlii'i. 
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.sut. 


fathom ' 
;io  out- 
ige  man 

the  c'.or- 
3    other, 
are  the 
/;•;  (iitl, 
liutwr'Uii 
ivcly  S-'ot 
toward? 
i'r(jiii  tlie 
s  to  the 
K>r  hand 
ng    one 
10  chest 
point 
icr   out- 
other 


Irt 


le 


hik'r'Uip, 
cjc'lup. 


iB'kclts. 


1  ).,'s,  kwEtlkwKtll. 

,,     a  jam  of,  s'tuk'tuk  . 
hdioly,  hii'hC' 
hinesume,  stiitG'L 
lull-  klak  't. 
luso  (to),  G'ky. 
liiiiil,  iuksi.-G'akKh 
hiVL-r,  t.sTi'i,  si '3a. 
lump  (a),  skwaiiioq. 
lungs,  .-iiK'lKQijiu. 

man,  swr'Kka. 
men,  slwc'lika. 
maiden,  k"Vi'nii. 
maiilens,  ka'lumi, 
manovv  slucvKl. 
make  (to),  set,  (;et. 

maker  (a)  in  cnurse  of   formation,   tK 

swils  siai's  =  rrr/va^/'w,  tiie  his  work; 

when  task  has  been  performed, le  hai  = 

vcrhiit'nii,  he  has  made  or  linislicd  it. 

maple     (white)  {Aci-r    macropliiilluiii), 

k'i;niu't!tlp. 
„      {\\ne){A('rr  cirri  natx  m),^i'  iiiElii. 
married  man,  sil'atcnk  [swe'ka], 

„         voman,  swfi'wakiUs  [sla'll]. 
mark  (to),    -"itst. 
marsh,  Imjuui'mKlits. 

,,       (cranberry),  ma'kwom. 
mask,  sgui'KqC'  or  sijui'Kqi. 
mat  (for  Oed),  slfi'cjKl. 
„     (fur    Hour    or    seat),    tla'k-r.lst  i;l, 

eutlri'k'BJ.-tlol. 
match,  cu'lcEp  =  name  of  an  old  native 

lire-drill. 
cu'lcEp-tla  I  make  a  fire  or  light  I 
mate,  ska'liyil, 
me,  tE  elsa. 
mean,  slalts. 
measure  (to),  cfu'QElG'mEls. 

„         (a),  yelEui. 
meat,  smi'yits. 
medicine,  steimfH}. 

meet  (to)  if  coming  from  sarnr  st;irti!itr- 
puint.  k-iVka'ti;l. 
„         if     coming     from     dilferent 
starting-|)uints,  liik'snifisii;!. 
molt  (to)  from  action  of  sun,  yi  i. 

„  „  „  tire,  vC-'tEt. 

mend,  patch  (to),  [juwe't. 
message,  ya'tsGlKni. 
midnight  tuk  sliit. 
nund,  skwii'lawEl. 
mine,  T  ssvii,  tK'l  swii. 
nuss  (to),  ukwEhup 
mistake  (to),  mElmi:l. 

„        (a)  (in  speech),  mElmElai'(;ul. 
mix  (to),  nui'lEkwot. 
mo  'k  (to),  luriulia'kut. 
mocv'asin,  sthi'kEliyil,  skE'lEltyil. 
moon  skwE  liyiis,  sli:kii'lts. 
morning,  lii'tEtl  or  lil'lKc;. 

come  in  the  morning,  me'tcuq  lii'tEtl, 
or  shortly.  lii'tLtl-tcu'-i. 


mornir'g  star,  wawie'l-ku'asEl. 
niuund,  heap,  skwa'kwKp. 
mount  (to),  tsKe'lEni. 
mountain,  sismil'lt. 
move  (to),  tfau. 

„  some   part    of    the   body, 

slowly,  kai'Kdsut. 

„        all  parts  of  the  hudy,  (|nirkly, 

kwEk'iutsut. 

,,         from  I'lace  to  place,  sila'l;itl, 

te'iekEl. 
much,  many,  kacp 
iiinnlcr,  kwii'lus. 

murderer   (one    person    only    killed), 

kwji'lus. 
murderer  (several  pf>r>ons  killed)  kwil- 

kwii'lOs. 
muscles,  klEe'niEl. 


naked,  tlfiwr'tsa. 
name,  skwiH. 
narrow,  kwar'i:ks. 
rear,  ne.xt,  stKtK's,  tuti:'ri. 
needle,  pe'tstEl. 
needy,  piuor,   s'tt'sa's. 
net,  swK'it  ill. 

next,   s'p;'uli.-'Ek ;    rcrbatlm,    none   be- 
tween. 
niLdit,  slilt. 
iiu,  an'a. 
nut,  au'a. 
none,  aui'ta. 
noon,  tuk  swr'yil. 
now,  t  Kla,  kii'is. 

Just  now,  kiiis. 
nut,  s'(;e'tsum. 


oflcr  (to),  a'kwEt,  sa'tust, 

j\ly  infurmant  told  me  the  lattei* 
term  was  nut  true  Teirt,»i''uk  but 
Snanaimo  :  but  as  Snanaimr.  is 
a  llalkuirie'li;m  dialect  we  nuxy 
see  in  tlu;  term  a'kwKt  an  origi- 
nal Tcil'ijr'uk  word.  It  is  likely 
that  many  old  'I'calV^r'uk  tiTins 
will  be  <uun<l  in  my  colleclioii, 

old,  claiilkwa. 

old  man,  cl,a'li;kwa  (tE  swe'Kka). 
old  woman,  cbi'lKkwa  (sK  sla'li). 
orph.an,  we'li;m. 

outride  (of  anything),  Kiif'ika'lawEtl. 
,,      (a  door),  sutika'tsEl. 


paddle,  k'u'mi;!. 

pail  (water),  ckiim,  skwa'wES. 

pain,  ache,  sa'im. 

my  head  aches,  ja'im  tEl  sqai'yus. 
paint,  ciil'tlkEls. 
paint  (to)  a  picture,  &c.,  QOe'tsI. 
parents!,  cwii'li. 
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pa„ss  (to),  yHia''ls. 
jjittoh,  mend  (to),  powi-'f,. 
liadi,  truil,  kyilktl. 
IJiivv.  ts'ki''tsis. 

pay  back  (to),  wliat  has  been  borrowed, 

lau'wiliLc, 
pay  (to),  ka'vviotltEl. 
iK'cl  (to)  bark,  \(;.,  Ill'pit, 

„     rool>,  ."vc.,  liipj'i'lst. 
peep  (to)  llnouiJ:li  a  hole,  tse'tsKkns. 
„        „     from  behind  a  tree,  ^;e.,  luk- 

wi'lEwil. 
yx'nis,  ciia. 

jHiopk',  mistr/fHi,  in  oi'siC-'yTui. 
perliaps.  yii'swa,. 

perhaps  I'll  <j;o,yil'!Swa,  kwa  Ifitn  tE 
elsa. 
perish  (to),  tKki^K'llsHlh 
pil)e-olay,  i-tauTik-. 

strtaunk-  =  place  where  the  clay  is 
found, 
pitch,  jzum,  kwe'Kq. 
jJate,  la'tsnl.^ 
play  (to),  awfi'lioni. 

1  am  playinp:,  awa'lEtcil. 
Pleiades  (the").  s'K'la. 
jioint  (to),  ina'tEs. 
poi.son  (to),  ka'iyil. 
])oison,  ka'iyil. 
poor,  needy,  s'tHsa's. 
portrait,  photoi;ra[)h,  Qnr'tsi. 
power  (physical),  skwo'nikwom. 
prick  (to)  once,  ts'k'Kt. 

„       „     repeatedly,  ts'kts'k'Et. 
protect  (to).  tca'tlamKt. 
proud,  sraii'tsil. 
push  (to),  HKtsu't. 


-quarrel,  ta'iyuktKl. 

quiet  (opp.  loud),  k-\>.i'k\vi;l. 

quiet,  calm,  sle'Kk-wKl. 


race,  contest,  a'wiltel. 
rain,  slKnio'ij. 

rake,  harrow,  sqek'ajio'lKp. 
raspberry  (blae.k),  tsilka'nia. 

,,         ('  red-cap  '),  tquni. 

„         i(sahuon-berry),  ele'la. 
raw,  qets. 
recognise  (to),  pi'tioluq. 

I  recognise  liira,pi'tElu(i-tcilt6'tla. 
red,  ckwem. 
red-liot,  kwii'itqum. 
reject  (to),  Qoskd'ts. 
remember,  consider  (to),  hii'kwilis. 
rest  (to),  kau  ;  take  a  rest,  kau-tcuq. 
rest,  lie  down  (to),  tla'kasut. 
return  (to),  k'il'lsut. 
revive  (to),  sa'wiyKs, 
reward  (to),  kil'wit. 

I  will  reward  him,  kilwit-tcil-tca 
lolla. 


rib,  lu'wEfj. 
ri.^ht,  good,  sEse'. 
ring  (a),  ciii'lumtsis. 
ripe,  cooked.  kwi;l. 
ripi)le,  yii'tknni. 

lots  of  ripjilos,  kecj  yii'tk-um. 
river,  sta'lo. 
roast  (to),  skwKlK'm,  koa'sit. 

,,        on  a  wooden  gridiron,  kE'p'Km. 
rob  (to),  kiilt. 
robber,  ki;'lki:l. 
rod,  liiVitcistKl. 
roof,  se'kKtsHl. 
root,  kwo'ndiui. 
rope,  str-'qini. 
rose  (wild),  kiilk'. 
round,  nilkwfi'ls. 
rub  (to),  yi:tlkut. 
rubbish,  litt(U%  skK.'lEp. 
run  (to),  Qumyii'lEm. 


safe,  sKlii'. 
sail(a).  pfi'ti:!. 
salt,  tlfl'ilKm. 
salty,  tlatlii'tlEm. 

N.B.— Although  the  salt  of  com- 
merce was  unknown  to  the 
Tcil'Qe'uk,  this  is  an  old  Salish 
lorni.  The  word  w  >  formerly 
api)licd  to  the  pecnliar  taste  of 
tish  when  cured  in  a  certain 
way,  that  is.  by  smoking  them 
at  intervals  instead  of  continu- 
ously. Treated  in  this  way  they 
are  said  to  have  a  salty  llavour. 
The  expression  was  also  api)lied 
to  the  tasteofl)irds  when  roasted 
immediately  after  killing. 

siinio,  aust  Ea'. 
sand,  sir'tsinn. 

salutation   (a),  haiviiwEtl  =  'may  you 

be  well.' 
lamilwEtl  = '  god  speed.' 
The  former  is  used  between  per- 
sons when  they  meet.   The  latter 
is  said  by  your  !i0st  when  you 
arc  leaving   the   house.      Your 
reply  is  hniyiin-i-.tl. 
save,  heal  (to),  ii'yEluut. 
say  (to),  (;ut. 
scald  (to),  tsil'k  ut. 
scald,  burn  (;.),  tsilk*. 
scalp,  kwKlEwok  = '  head-cap.' 
scar,  ii^a'itl. 
scold  (to),  swK'lmut. 
scrape  (to),  e'Eqiit. 
scratch  (to),  ne'put,  qe'k-utsut. 
scream  (to),  kwa't'stun. 
search,  seek  (to),  ya'luk-t,  sa'wok-. 
sea,  k-wa'tkwa. 
seed,  spels. 
sec  (to),  kwatc. 
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'ir. 


seize  (t(i).  tsl'.klu'nict, 

i^(  11  (to).  g.'ii'K.ni. 

.vcltisii,  ^kvve'i;k\vi. 

s-eml  (to)  a  person,  tcicii't. 

send  (to)  ;in  ohjeet.  iK'pitc. 

sunt  (thill!/  sent ),  sli;']iiic. 
'  send  it  away,'  let  hi 'in. 

sew  (to),  pa'pKts. 

shadow,  siiade,  sta'tKl. 

sliake  (to).  Qi'cit. 

sliallow.  eri'ik-i:in. 

shame,  ([('(jalai'ms. 

shaman.  si.H'.la'ni,  o'lin,  yci'wa 

shar[)  (of  edLTCHl  toiil>).  eyii'ts. 

sharp     (point     of    I'ole,    jieneil,    kc  ), 

eyii'suk.^Kl 

sharpen,  grind  (ro),  yn'kust. 

sharjien  (to),  eyii'ts.  Tliis  expressi(jn 
dillers  from  the  other  in  that  no 
siiiTLrestion  as  to  the  manner  of  sharp- 
einnir  is  cinveytd.  Yu'liuxt  means 
to  sliarpen  by  f/ri/itN/tf/. 

sliave  (to)  (w.'Od),  (ji'pf.t. 

slie.  her.  si:la,  slisii',  ri/tla,  or  su'tla. 

shine  (to),  klau'i:kiim. 

shingle  (for  roc-tiiiLO.  r-e'ki:t~i;l. 

shoot  (to),  kwili'ii  iir  kwiii'lit, 

short,  teillce't. 

shout  (to),  tarn. 
„      (a),  stain. 

shove  (to),  liaukr'lt. 

show  (to),  kwll'i-iiq. 

shrink  (to).  ki;'l[)'.>i:t. 

shrnb,  Qi'(ii:l. 

shut  (to),  tKka't. 

sick,  ill,  ka'kai. 

siglit,  sk Wilts. 

my  eyesiL'ht,  ti;l  skwatkwTds. 

silent,  tsii'tsauq. 

I  will  be  silent,  tsji'tsau(i-tcil-tca. 

simple,  ca.<y  (to  get),  le'luk. 
,,  (to  do),  ke'ka. 

sing  (to),  ste'lKrn. 

sink  (to),  me'uk'. 

sit  (to),  u'nmt. 

sit  down,  u'mut-tia.  It  is  interesting 
to  remark  that  this  same  e.Npres-ion, 
only  witli  the  aeceiit  on  the  .-eennd 
syllable,  is  also  ernplnycil  lu  hid  a 
j)erson'get  up,' when  lyiri'.,'  im  the 
Led  or  ground  ;  thu>  :  umu'i  tla, '  gel 
up  '  or  '  sir  up.' 

skull,  tsi'i'mok  . 

sky,  swa'iyil. 

skip  (to),  tla'kwnf. 

slapping,  tla't  lakwut. 

slave,  skwei'ts. 

sleep  (to),  e'lut. 

sleepy,  e'tut  i;m. 

slide  (to),  ke'lOiir'tsult. 
„     (a),  ske'K(|i;tsull. 

slip  (to).  ke'kKm. 

slow,  ai'yim. 

smart,  ijui'^k,  <jnm. 


smell  (to),  hfi'kwut. 

„     (a),  ka'kwum. 
suiothfr  (to),   ki:pa'itsKti:m.     This  rx- 

pre.>-sion  is  applieil  al.-o  to   the  tyin;^ 

up  of  the  mouth  of  a  hag  or  .-aok. 
smile,  sma'l.-i;l. 
smoke,  sjiii't  li;m. 
snjiil    kaiii'tlia. 
SM('':<'  (to),  hii'siim, 

,.       (a),  s'hii'>i;m. 
snore  (to),  (.ir'kwdm. 
snorin;,',  (j('i:(,ii  kwom. 
siU)W  (to),  \e'^  uk. 

„       >y'i  Ilk.  mii'ka. 
snow-shoe,  te:iliawiill\  il. 
soak  (to),  tlii'lkrt. 
soek.  tca'i^'illyil. 
soft  (e.isytd  iireak).  llu'pkum,  ke'nka. 

( I"  t  he  t(iiieh),  le'akwtim. 
Sold.  Qa'f^iiim. 
solid,  s't  i';«f'wi;l. 
sole,  criri't.-eeld. 
some.  tele'iiK-,  kwi;. 
song,  f  te'li:m. 

:  t  K  la  kais  =  '  now,'  'this  t  ime.' 

SI  ion   •;  ,      ,    -  r.     ■  , 

I  ail  a  lie  t.-is  =  '  iint  h.iig. 
sn()t,  k\\a'itei;p. 
sure.  bli>ter.  kwakwa'teis. 

'  I've  blistered   my   hand,"  kwakwa'- 
teis-tcil  t  i;l  teiili. 

SOllJi.  elnj). 

sour,  l;i'ii:tsiim,  sii'.-Kiih'm. 

sow  (to).  |,(ls. 

.sowing  si'cd,  kl.i'pkKls. 
spawn,  kKJu  i|. 

sparks  (tl,...-e  that  fall  in  white  flakes), 

ti,kwa't^i;[) 
spe;ik,  tell,  tiilk,  say  (to),  skwi:l. 
spine  f<if  the  body),  .s'(|'walisKwe'ls. 

,,     (of  a  ii;-h),  s'<i'vva,'lis. 
spinal  eord,  kwa'tlicla. 
spit  (to),  s(il-.'lltea. 

'  sjjit  it  out,'  s(ii:tl-tla'. 
si)la>h  (to),  slii'lKtem. 
siiliiiter,  yliK'isi;s. 
split  (to)  (a  ]iolc,  \c.),  suk'Q. 
„  ,,  (a  bltiek,  \c  ),  pi  'iik-n. 

,.     or  br  'ken  (ibject,  spi'.pe'uk'Q. 

■  it  is  split,'  spKpe'uk-(^ 
spoil  (to).  kKlke'l. 

'  I've  spoiled  it."  kl-nkKld-n-luij-tcil. 

'lie's       .,  „     ki;!ki:lC    -Iii(|-ks. 

s[)0(injadle  (of  womj),  kh'awi:il. 

,.  ..       (iif  horn),  ijii'lo. 

spilt,  stii'luk. 
s|iraiii  (to),  ta. 

'a  spraiiiid  fnot,'  t  a-liyi!. 
spring  (.season),  tl.ni  kwi  i;!i:s. 
sprinkle  (to),  ilu'ltist. 
sprout  (to)  (from  stem  of  tree).  tse'Kni. 

„         „     (from  root),  kwa'ki;!. 

„     (said  of  buds),  tutlKtse'lKm. 
spruee-trep  (riee;i),  skill Ij'. 
square,  stilti  iVkKl, 
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squeeze   (to)   (between   the  hands), 

]H:'\snt. 

„  (Ijetwccn    tlie    shoulders 

or  t)ody),  kle'Kkut. 
„  (anyfhiiiL,'  tliat  Imrs's,  as 

t'L'-gs,  ice),  uiO'k-ut. 
squint  (to),  sjiipri'lyilis. 
stjuirt    „     tri'litsuiu. 
stale,  slu'k'iii. 
stand  (to),  tll'.ile'lill. 
star,  kvva'sil. 
stare  (to),  kwakwatcitis. 
starve  (to),  Qiils. 
steal  (to),  kill, 
steam,  si>a'U'QKm. 
step  (to),  ta'iekilKm. 

„     (a),  clt>itsa'kilKiii. 
steps,  stairs  (said  when  at  the  top  looking? 
down),cu'ilt;pi-l;  when  at  the  bottonl 
lookinjj:  up  the  term  i>  (Mikukwe. 
stew  (to)  ('Irish'  i'ashioii),  kwdst. 
'1  stewed   this,' tla  skwelst-  tK  elsa, 
nrl/iifi/ii  '  this  is  stew  tlie  me.' 
stew  (a),  skwel.-t. 

,,     (to)  meat,  skwElKm. 
stiek  (to),  klekut. 
St  i('ky,  tii'ktuk. 
stilV,  tsiits. 

slrin.i(,   kwilin  =  'to  slioot,' has  refer- 
ence to  string  of  tiie  how, 
stink,  stench,  ]ir'iiitsiuii,  kK'li-;kiip. 
stir  (to),  kutViok'lst. 
stone,  sniiilt. 

„         diminutive  form.  seinKle't 
.stoney,  smamii'lt, 
stoop  (to).  kupfi'sKm. 
stop  (to),  kli;lu'(j, 
straight,  tsuk-, 
strans^e,  la  Is, 

stranger,  aui'ta  les,  tK.ltcak'Q  =  '  very 
far  oir  ' ;  the  latter  term  is  employed 
only   when    the  speaker   knows    the 
stranger  has  come  from  some  distant 
village  or  place, 
[^strawberry  {  Fnujaria  ftp),  seya. 
"strap,  miuiKlml'l. 
stray,  wander  (to),  nii'lEmil. 
stream,  sta'ti'.lo  (dim.  of  river). 
streiitrth.  power,  cwii'm. 
stretch  (to).  il'tHt, 

btrike  (to)  (with  stick,  .^-c),  kwfi'kwot. 
,,         „     (with  hand),  tlr/kArot. 
,,         ,,     (by    thro\vin;j,-    something:), 

la'mit. 
stripe  (a),  skwakwotowe'tc. 
stronp-,  aiyi'ma. 
stumble  (to)  (over  a  stick,  kc.),  tluk  'tl- 

yih 

„  (over    stump,  root,   kc,.), 

tsa'iukyil. 
stump,  sk-Ehii'p. 
stutter  (t-0,  lilksEtcE'tc. 
stutterer, 
summer,  tKui  kwaMakwEs. 


suck  (t  j),  k-'ma'. 

suck,  darliiiLT  !  k*'ma'tln  e'yKs  I 
said  by  mother  to  her  infant, 
sun,  sia'kwum. 
suntK'am,  swel  or  swell, 
satirise,  piliik-  (tE  sia'kwum). 
sunset,  t.'a\ni      ,,  ,, 

sure,  certain,  sEe't.  k'iU. 

'  I'm  sure,'  k'iil-tcil, 
surprise,  astonishmeni,  luwil'tl. 

,,        (with  sen?e  of  joy),  nEqaiye'- 

weI. 
swallow  (to),  nni'kat. 
swear  (to),  ki':ii;'isil  =  'evil  mouth.' 
sweat  (t(i),  iya'kwnni. 

,,      ,    per>pir;ition,     siyfi'kwum     {cf. 

siakwum  =  sun). 

swell  (to)  (at  the  stomach),  kEtcE'tEm. 

„       ,,     s(ji:'ti;m. 

sweep  (to),  eQi:tsut. 
swt'et,  ka'kei  Em. 
swim  (to),  te'tcEm. 
swiiiimin<r.  te'tcii  iim. 
swift  (of  rnnnini;-  water),  lEQo'm. 
,,       (of  animals,  ^:c.),  Qo'mQom. 
swing  (fo),  ke'ta. 


tHcitin-n,  silent,  aui'ta  .skwEltEls. 
tail.  sli;pi;'lits,  tli;pElatstEl. 
take  (to),  knt. 

he  toi)k  it.  kotEs. 
tale.  skwi;'lkwEl. 
talk,  tell,  ^peak.skwEl. 
tall,  tluklii'mitst. 
tame  (to),  k'wa'k  WEl. 
taste  (to),  t'iit. 
tattler,  kwElkwEl. 
teach  (to),  e'wis. 

I  will  teach  you,  ewEs-sa'ma-tcil-tca. 
tear  (to),  Qiit. 
tearing,  yutQu'tEt. 
tear  {htcrivia), skas. 
tease  (to),  he'fitsEliik. 
tell  (to),  yi'i.Mist, 
telling,  yi'tsEiu 
tell  (to)  a  story,  kwE'lkwnl. 

you  ted  a  story,  kwE'lkwEl-tcuq. 
tent  (of  matting),  slawelau't,  kil'lEmEl. 
tha-ik  (to),  tse't. 

that,  tE  sii'   (masc),  sEsil'   (fem,)  tE 

le  ti. 
thaw,  melt,  yet. 

it's  thawing,  yet. 

he  is  thawing  it,  yetEtEs. 

melt  it !  yetE-tcuq  ! 
the,  tE  (nu\sc  ),  sE(fem.). 
thee,  thou,  tE  lua. 
there,  e'kwe. 

they,  them,  to'tla-lEm,  yEsil',  tla'tlEm 
thick,  i)Etlii't. 
thief,  kElkid. 
thin,  tcime'l. 
thihk  (to),  trdt. 
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unfasffii,  undo  (l'-'iIo,  door,  \c.).  lu'i'"- 

yii'()\vot. 
unripe,  nn'a  kwi-l,  (nl  lift.,  not  ripo. 

„  (jrtS. 

l.'rsd  Mitjiif.  k-;ii_\t'its  =  'elk.' 

The  Tcil'(,tr'iik  rcL'imlr.l  f lie  '  (ire:it   Rciir' 
as  iiii  elk  whii'li  waiiilorcii  rrniiid  al\v;iys 
,,        .,      ,   .  .  ill  the  satiif  circli'.     They  tuld  llie  Imur 

„      up  a    ).undli3  vMtl,  sfnn-  emn-       „n  h..  ni-l,t  hv  it. 
round  It  in  diiitTiint    diifctiniis, 
si'KlKt>t. 
„      up  a  hundlo  with  strinLT    t'oinL,'       \  illatri'.  yi:-f^i;'li:nniii 
niund    tht!    centre   unly,    leijiik-       voice,  ^k\vi:l. 
wc'wet. 


thirst  (to),  ska'kKla. 
this  tK  la.  tK  (•  la. 
tlira>h  (to).  kwa'lKkw.lil'tl. 
thunder,  "n'lkiia's. 
tlirow,  ca.-t  (to).  iKini'lstoq. 
tlirow  away  (to),  r'kwut. 
ti'-kle  (to)."  .se'tKMl. 
tij  (t'l)  !i  knot,  ke'-it 


tired,  weary.  ke'sF.l, 
to-day.  ti:  la  wai'yil  or  we'yil, 
to-iiinrrow,  wey id's- tea. 
tiioili-aelie,  yilyiii>i'.i!i. 
toreh    (wiieii    earried    in     tlu;     hniid), 

slii'kut. 
torch    (when     stationary    in     h'lusf), 

yr'i:k\V(ii. 
MJirht  the  torch'  (or  lamp),  yi;kwo'- 
kstla  sK  yr'i:k\veil. 
toueh  (to),  in'yit. 
tra'k  (to),  ckr-'i  JtKl. 
trail,  path,  kyiiktl. 
trap  (to)  (tisii).  s!.\a'ki:ni. 
,,      (for  tish).  siya'k. 
,,      (•  fall.'  for  aiiiinals),  tr'tei:!. 
,,      (pit .  for  aiiiiinah- ).  le'jia. 

In    diircintr  these  they  always  con- 


vomit  (to),  hai'yut. 


wado  (to),  oe'i:iii:iii, 

wait  (til),  a'hidtst. 

waiting',  a'lniitei:l. 

wake  (tu).  i,'i. 

walk  ( to).  (  'niill. 

wall,  ta'iiiKl. 

wandi;r,  stmy  (to),  fcufitcu'q. 

war,  (|c'liii| 

warm,  hot,  kwil'kwiN. 

van.  .sirpQKl. 

wash  I  til ).  M''i,>;il. 

wat(  h  (In).  k'wr'Kktlat. 

Wat  IT,  ka. 

wa\(',  hiliow,  }a'litca. 

we,  us,  1 1;  tliiiii;tl. 

weak,  ki'ki;lii'm. 

wearv,  tired.  kt"-'si:l. 


■^tructed  a    V-shapod    botttmi,   so  -     ^         ,    ■.          , 

that  the  animal's  lef<s  were  forced  ^^■^'''^■^'  ('">  ^'''  •^"^' '• 

toirether,  and  it  was  con.sequently  ^^.     7^''„,^.^.'''.V.'.'.'' 
unable  to  leap  out. 


,,     (noose),  Qr'KQakos. 

,,      (s[)rin'_'-  made  by  bending,'  a  !=ap- 
linir)  cisti;ke'l. 
travtd  (to),  liikii'lKklil. 
tree,  .skat. 

tremble  (to).  tlil'tfi'tKiii. 
trip  (to).  tlu'k-uksKl. 
try  (tu).  tilt. 

I  will  try,  tiit-tcil-tca. 
tumble  (to),  tsi:lk-. 
turn  (to),  said  of  person,  tsa  lisKtn. 

„         ..     said  of  thiiiL,'~,  (|i:lst. 
twilight,  Ik  tsai'yil  or  tlai'yil. 
twist  (to)  (!aree  things),  qi;lst, 

„         ,,     (small       „     ),  (iKlsle'wut. 


wet;d,  sku'lKp. 

weep  (to),  (lam. 

weir  (for  fishin>.;),  siyil'k". 

wliiri,  t  i;in  tiim, 

when    was    that   made?     ti;m    film 
tst-'tKin  ] 
where  .'   KlK'lca? 

'  where  i>  it  '  ?  i;]i:'tca  ? 
which.'  IK  iKt.sa.'  =  the  one? 
whi-per  (to),  t.e  ,  t;dk    together  in  low 

tones,  tIa'tlKkKm. 
whisper  (to)  in  a  )  erson's  car,  tla'kut. 
whisth;  (a),  cfica'l- apKm. 

(to).  ea'pKrii. 
wliistlinir.  ylle'tij  am. 
why  .'  lKtci''m  .' 
whitr,  pi;k-, 
who  .'  wiii  .' 
wide,  i.thikJi't. 
widow,  cia'tKl. 
•>\ido\viT,  isi'\-a. 


Ugly,  kK'Ia,  kKl. 
uncover  (to).  kwe'Klitct. 
under  (a  thing).  sl'pfi'lKwKtl. 

„        (the  ground,  deep  down),  tlup. 
understaiid  (to),  talKhui. 
undress  (to),  tlusi'i'm. 
uneven,  rough,  .-iiiKtlmKtlkwe'lKp. 
unfasten,  undo  (a  string.  &c.).  yu'ijwot. 

„  „       (a  bundle). yu'ijwoletst.       wind  (to),  k  i:]k-ust. 

,1  „      (one's  cl(jthes),  yuijwo-       window,  skiikwritsa'stEl. 

li'-MJiii.  wing,  stlukii'l. 


wife,  sta'li;s  :  lau,  when   addressed  by 

her  husband, 
willow,  cja'Jlalp. 
win  (to),  kli:<,ti.'luk. 
wind,  spKhi'i'ls. 
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wink  (III),  tsi"tMk\vrr>i;iii. 

\viiilcr,  I  I'.iii  (lii'il  i>r  i\\\'\\  lii. 

\vi|)o  (t'l),  ('ilk  wi>l. 

wise.  luka('''li:s, 

vilcli.  surciTcr.  yt-u'wii. 

\viic.licr;ill.  suii'wii. 

willi.  ,-k;'i. 

I'll  ,l;i)  with  joii,  l:iiii-l{'ll  .ska  W.  lua. 
woiiiiiii,  sli'i'li. 
\v(»(t<|,  isuk>irk  I'.t. 
wiiul,  yarn  (of  iiH)iiiitain-;,'iiat ),  sil'r. 


worllili'ss,  V)a(1,  <,ia'aii1 
wiiiij^-  (Id;,  i,'e't>i:t. 


yawn  (\i\),  wr''\vi;kiis. 

year,  M'lrili:in. 

yell  (III).  l.:w!i'tci:m. 

yi'llnw,  .-kwai. 

yes,  !•. 

yc-tt  rday,  tcilii'karit  1 

you,  tH  tluwo'p. 


All  analysis  (if  tlu^  alinvc  list  of  wnrils  siinws  many  synnnyms.  Somo  of  tlipsf  n.a 
certainly  ndn-llalkruiic'll'.m,  anil  arc  ]i(i>sil(ly  remains  nl'  IIk?  nlilt-r  '1  riri.ir'uk  spci'ih. 
A  coiiiparison  (if  the  'rcil'i^r'uk  \(iraliii!ary  with  t  hi;  K  wa'iit  ir.n  will  illustrate  iho 
avcra/e  or  coinmnn  dilVcrcnccs  ami  similarities  found  in  the  llalkoine'lKm  dinlccts. 
'J'Ik!  tiubstitution  of  '  / '  for  '  //  '  makt's  th 


(lilferi'nces  seem  greater  than   they  really 


are. 


The  IHUi'tbi. 

Tho  Pilii'tl(|  !ire  w  small  trii)(!  on  i\w  lower  Chilliwack  Tli\or,  nuin- 
IxM'iiij,'  now  ubmit  fiv(>-aii(l-t went y  ;  forniei-ly  they  wcmc  jiioi(^  j)(i|)ul(ius. 
They  hoixlcr  on  the  Tcirc.ir  uk,  tlic  old  clividiiiL,'  line  ot'  the  twf)  tribes 
Ivini:  between  the  nimlern  white  settlements  of  Sardis  and  Chilliwack. 
This  tribe!  was  formerly  divided  into  live  villages  or  camps,  named  respec- 
tively ijifitlr' ti'ia,  S(/h:hi'ii/rKi,  ,S/\"iru'/a,  Tcnti'l,  and  Slcn' ti-rniil . 

TIh?  iirst  was  so  named  from  a  large  boulder  which  lay  in  the  stream 
close  by  the  \illage.  This  ruck  was  once  an  ohl  wonniii,  a  si-tnrr'f^  or 
witcli.  Siie  was  turned  into  her  present  shajie  by  (Jals,  the  Transformer, 
for  ventui'ing  to  contend  with  him  in  nia'_ne.  J  I er  metamorphosis  canu; 
about  in  this  way.  ()\h-  day  having  heard  that  Qals  was  at  Yale,  pitting 
his  powers  against  those  of  a  noted  shaman  there,  and  was  about  to  conn; 
down  the  river,  she  uriiiat.<Ml  in  ;i  little  receptacle  of  basketiy  with  the 
intention  of  using  the  liijuid  to  siiurr'J  (bewitch)  (Jiils.  When  they  met 
<^)als  derided  her  attempts  to  overcome  him  and  turned  hei-  into  the  rock. 
8aid  he  :  '  You  ar<!  a  very  poor  sort  of  scnicr'l.  I  can  do  what  I  like  with 
you.  I  will  punish  you  l)y  transforming  you  into  a  boulder  and  placing 
you  in  the  stream.'  This  he  did,  and  also  the  little  receptacle  she  had 
used  ;  and,  placing  it  on  her  shoulders,  turned  it  likewise  into  a  stone. 
15oth  may  be  seen  then;  to  this  day. 

The  second  was  so  named  becaust>  of  a  painted  [)ost  in  the  house  there, 
S<ikJ(1  itfi'm  meaning  the  'painted'  or  '  marked  '  house. 

The  tinrd  arid  fimrth  were  called  after  slouyhs  on  which  tlie  villages 
were  situated. 

The  lifth  was  so  named  because  the  deceased  of  this  village  were 
always  carried  down  to  Tcou'l  to  be  buiied.  The  term  signifies  'a  going 
down.' 

I  was  unable  to  gatln^r  any  information  from  any  of  them  as  to  their 
origin.  At  present  they  all  live  together  in  one  s(!ttlement,  close  by  the 
landing  at  Chilliwack.  The  name  of  their  present  chief  is  (Jhlhc' nir!hiq, 
which  is  deri\i'd  from  (jidkt^to  'show,'  '  disi)lay,'  'mark,'  and  th(^ 
synthetic  radical  for  '  house.'  They  have  a  ti'adition  of  the  first  wdiite 
man  who  came  among  them  about  s(n-enty  years  ago.  They  call  him 
Jlicii/'  /  and  say  he  wa-.  a  Hudson's  l'>ay  tradei-. 

There  were  three  class(>s  of  shamans  among  the  Pila'tlq,  vi/.,  the 
sQEhi'm  or  healer,  th(>  N'''//<.ft  or  fort  une-teller,  and  the  v  7<''v^7  or  witch. 


^M 


ON  Tin:  i;rii\>»i.o(,i(Ai,  >i  i;\i;v  <•!•  (  anaka. 
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'i'lte  fiiiici  ions  ot'  the  S(ii-:/ii' III  ;\u\ou<j,  the  l'iliitl<|  do  not  (htl'rr  niateiially 
tVoiii  those  of  1  ho  incuiliers  of  his  class  t'l>e\\  hcic.  Thi- n- /<'/'v<  inlerprrts 
•  lieanis  and  luuhM'staiids  t  he  niystfi'ies  of  omriis  .'mhI  |ioi'tents  j^fucrally. 
'y\u'.  xeinrr'l  is  a  witch  or  sorcei'ef.  Mrnihecs  of  cither  sex  in.iv  till  fliis 
othce.  These  iii<ii\i(hials  are  said  to  use  a  niysi  ic  huiLjuayc  of  their  owd. 
They  are  jiaid  for  their  services  hy  yitls  nf  lilankets.  'I'liey  arc  einploycd 
to  injure  an  enemy,  to  hohl  I'onvcisc  with  the  dead  iind  uitli  ghosts 
(poplakui'tsa).  Tlicir  methods  of  workiiii;-  \\ei-e  thus  (K-scrilied  to  me. 
When  a  S'liirr'l  wislics  to  injure  someone,  he  (or  slie)  takes  some  water 
at  sundown  itid  washes  his  hands  with  it,  repeat  iiiL,'  .'it  tiie  >anie  time  the 
name  f)f  the  person  to  l)e  harmed.  This  poor  indi\  ichial  will  now  fad  into 
lils,  and  black  spots  will  appear  on  hi-.  Itody.  If  tlic  fceliui,'  of  animosity 
aijainst  the  vietim  lie  xcry  .yreat,  he  will  [)rol)al>ly  drown  or  hani(  himself. 
Another  course  w;is  for  the  s'lun'/  tft  secure  some  t,'.'irmeiit  or  other 
111  lonL(iiiL,'s  of  the  person  to  he  attacked  and  utter  mystic  words  o\er 
them.  T\n'  sriiiri'f  wen'  commonly  employed  liy  the  relatives  of  a  deceased 
person  to  hold  converse  with  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  and  to  liid  them  l;o  away 
and  never  come  hack  and  troul>le  I  lie  snrviv  (»rs  ai,'ain.  They  were  present 
also  at  till'  ceremonial  Itathint,'  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased 
on  the  fourth  day  aftfir  burial,  ami  when  the  mourners  were  hathini,'  they 
would  L,fo  throu^di  their  ceremonies,  such  as  wa^hiiiL,'  theii-  hands  ai'il 
l)lowin<,'  water  from  their  mouths.  They  did  this  to  drixc  away  the  sick- 
ness of  the  deceascfi  from  the  villai^'c  and  to  send  the  ifliost  of  the  (h-ad 
to  some  unfriendly  s<Mtlement  to  cause  the  death  of  their  enemies  there. 

The  sfiiirr'l  is  by  no  means  tux  institution  of  th(!  ]tast  ainoni,'  the 
Tila'ih],  notwithstandint,'  tlu^  inlhience  of  the  priests.  TIk^  s^inrr  i  still 
tiourishes,  and  is  not  infre(|uently  employ(>d  at  the  present  time.  .My 
informants  told  me  that  the  services  of  the  si mn'  I  are  invariably  em- 
jiloyed  to  prot<'ct  any  of  them  wdien  brou^lit  before  a  police  court  i'or  some 
misdemeanour  oi'  other;  and  to  harm  the  pi.iliceimui  who  arrested  the 
jiersoii  anfl  the  nuiiifistrate  who  .sentences  liim.  It  is  clear  from  tliis  they 
yet  thoroughly  believe  in  the  powers  and  iidluenco  of  their  snnrr'/. 

Salmon  Mi/f/i. 

Very  lone;  time  ago  tiicre  were  no  s.almon  in  the  river  except  the 
'  steel  head  '  (kci"i'(i).'  80  one  day  S'kr.lau'  said  to  the  people,  '  I^et  us  lea\  e 
this  country  and  go  for  a  trip  down  the  ri\er.'  Tsriilrt  (woodpecker), 
Tscki'l{\nn\  not  identilied),  and  N'///'"//'/  (' bull  head  '  li'-li)  agree,  and  the 
four  start  otr  together.  Tlu-y  go  down  the  ri\er,  aiid  in  coursi;  of  time 
come  to  a  village.  It  is  r.ight.  'Said  S'ki'lau'  :  '  Look  at  the  smoke  :  it 
has  all  the  colours  of  the  rainljow.  This  is  where  the  Salmon  people  live. 
Now  I  am  going  to  steal  the  chief's  baby  and  carry  him  off,  a/id  then  we 
shall  get  lots  of  salmon.'  So  he  y)resent!y  crept  towai'l.  tlie  settlement, 
taking  Kicd'trl  (mouse)  -  with  him.  Skidan'  throws  tiim.^elf  down  iti  the 
pathway  on  his  back  and  feigns  to  be  dearl.  Kml  ff/  makes  his  way  to 
the  canoes  and  gnaws  holes  in  them,  and  also  knaws  the  padflles  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  slight  strain  upon  them  will  cause  thetn  to  break  into  two. 
Besides  the  Salmon   people  a  Kaia'tlui  (snail)  dwelt  in   this   village.      At 

'  The  krft'q  is  not  a  tnie  .salmon,  hut  a  spprios  of  tinat,  Stihno  G-nrilmri. 
-  After  the  manner  of  Indian   niyllis  flM'  nieii^c  tifrc  appears  trr)ni  rHiwherc.  ainl 
after  its  task  is  completed  disappears  in  like  miii\iu'r. 
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(liiyhrcak  nnc  of  tlic  woincii  left  [he  Iioum'  to  <;('t  some  watrr,  ilinl  lis  slic 
went  to  tlir  str«';im  .she  ciimn  iqioii  I5en\('i-  1\  in;,'  U|niii  his  li;ul\  in  tlic  |Pii'li 
fijtpan'utly  (lead.  Slic  liad  never  seen  aiiytliini,' ot'  tin-  kind  lirt'oic,  and 
ItecuiiiO  alai  ined,  and  eiit'd  out  to  the  nt  Ihtn  to  I'omk!  and  .see  I  he  ( 'In  lukmn 
(spirit,  siiiKinatuial  hcini,';.  'I  lit-y  all  rii.sh  down  to  set'  the  stran^'e  tliin;,'. 
No  (die  knows  wliat  it  is,  and  all  exoress  surprise  and  tear,  the  nioietinuil 
hiddin;^  tlie  rasher  not  to  ;,'o  tuo  ehtse.  As  they  .sidnd  ;,'a/ing  and 
wonderinf^,  one  luns  down  frnni  the  villau(!  and  pushes  the  erowd  aside, 
saying,  '  Let  me  set'  him  ;  J  tldnk  I  know  that  peison.  This  was  A' "  7, 
the  '  steel  liead  '  salmon  ;  who,  when  he  saw  the  I'eaver,  said:  '1  ha\(f 
met  this  person  Ijet'ore  in  my  visits  u})  the  river,  ^'ou  must  he  caicl'id  of 
him,  he  is  a  \ ciy  erafty  feliow.  (live  me  a  knife  and  I  will  cut  him  open, 
and  you  shall  see  what  he  has  in  his  mind  ;  Ikj  is  here  tor  no  i,'<jod  piir 
pose.'  As  he  is  about  to  cut  Jieaver  ojien  '/'.v  '///.•/  and  Tfirki'l  come  tlyin;^ 
(»ver  their  iieads  makinLf  a  ^reat  noise  and  atlcaelinLj  eveiyhody's  atten- 
tion. 'I'lx'y  all  leave  Heaver  and  endeavour  to  eateh  the  hii'ds.  'I  m- 
latter  ]»retend  to  be  lame  and  entice  the  people  to  t'ollov  them.  While 
(everybody  is  ti-yin;,'  to  secui'C  the  sti'anye  bii'ds  S'ki:lau'  opens  his  ey(!s 
and  looks  about  him.  Seeing  all  the  [)eopl(^  pr(!oeeupied  with  his  t'liends, 
lie  ([uickly  makes  his  way  t<>  the  house.  Inside  Im  sees  a,  baby  han^ini^ 
from  the  swing-pole,  in  a  moment  he  snatches  it  down,  and  making 
straight  for  the  river  plunges  in  and  carries  it  otl".  Tsciik-t,  wiio  has  been 
watching  him,  nr>w  calls  out  to  'I'sc'kcl  to  make  for  tin;  canoe.  When  they 
get  theie  they  iind  Picaver  waiting  for  them  with  the  bal»y  in  his  posses- 
sion. 'J'hey  instant ly  j)addle  oil'.  The  Salmon  people  now  rush  for  their 
canoes  and  give  chase  to  them.  Hut  no  sooner  do  the  paddlers  bend  to 
tluiir  work  than  the  paddles  snap  one  ixiuw  another.  The  water,  too 
forces  its  way  througii  the  holes  in  tlie  canoes  made  by  Kici'til^  so  that 
they  can  make  but  poor  headway.  A  few  of  them,  how(!ver,  whose  canoes 
and  paddles  Mouse  had  ovei'looked,  do  better,  and  steadily  gain  v  i  the 
fugitives,  who  are  stupidly  paddling  with   the  edge  instead  of  tl  r  of 

the  paddle.  Presently  they  pass  by  a  i)()int  where  A'aiaf/'m  (the  s>..iil)  is 
standing  watching  the  chase.  Seeing  them  paddling  with  tlu;  edge  of 
their  ]>addles  sh(^  cries  out  :  '  Taddle  with  the  tlat  of  your  paddles  and 
you'll  get  along  faster.'  They  follow  /{(tid  ///^f'.s advice  and  soon  gain  upon 
their  pursuers,  who,  seeing  they  wert^  losing  gr«»und,  presently  threw 
their  paddles  aside,  jumjxd  into  the  water,  and  began  to  swim  after 
them.  AV'licn  S'kidau'  and  his  friends  get  up  the  Fraser  as  far  as  the; 
Cotiuithim  Kiver  they  take  oil'  the  baby's  .s/.i/ri'/'/ (undergarments).  One 
of  the.se,  a  dirty  one,  they  throw  into  this  stream.  Hence  they  go  on 
to  the  Chilliwac-k  liiver.  and  into  this  they  cast  another  akihttl^  this  time 
a  clean  one.  They  go  on  to  the  Harrison  River  and  drop  another  in  there, 
and  thence  to  Yale,  on  the  Fraser,  where  there  was  a  tsla'ki/  (lish-weir). 
On  the  lower  side  of  this  they  drop  the  child  ;  whereui)0ii  the  water 
begins  to  rage  and  boil.  The  four  adventurers  now  separate  and  go  up 
dilVerent  creeks  and  become  slahtkiiin  (suj)ernatural  beings). 

From  thi,'?  time  onwards  the  salmon  \  isit  annually  the  stn  ;uiis  men- 
tioned ;  but  because  the  dirty  skilatl  was  thrown  into  tht^  C<"pi|uitluni  the 
salmon  taken  ui  that  river  are  bad  and  tlithcult  to  dry.  At  the  Harrison 
something  kills  the  salmon,  and  they  die  in  great  numbers  there.  In  the 
Cliilliwack,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  good  and  tine,  and  are  easily  dried 
and  cured. 

There  are  many  points  in  this  story  which  recall  the  manner  in  which 
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S'kr.liUl'  sci'iirr*!  tire  t'oi-  tlic  upriviT  ludialiK.  Sluiiiiiniii:^'  d.  itli  in  tliis 
iii.'iniii'i"  is  f\  iiit'iitly  !i  I'limiiion  sulttrrt'iii^c  of  SkKliuT.  In  tin-  N  i  luka - 
|iMtiii|i^  stnry  liis  assistant  was  tiir  f.i^ic. 
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'/'//'■  (Jrif/i/i  ';/'  ///'■  '/'"f'  III  "/ '/'    '■'  i"i'ai|i  ■'  iif/i/  <  Mum  (tci-  ns  t<>!il  A//  tlir  I'ifu'tl'/, 

There  nn<'i'  lisfd  a  yuiihg  man  u  h'l  w  ,is  atlliilrd  with  >7.-m///  (leprosv), 
He  was  Very  ill,  and  ericd  all  tln'  lini''.  Sd  liuideM->onn'  was  e\i-teui'e  to 
him  that  he  dctei-mined  to  cnil  hi.-,  lite.  So  he  went  to  a  lake  wldrh  was 
iidiaWited  ity  '  Sla  lakuin  '  (a  kind  of  water-spfite)  willi  the  iiiiention  of 
(ll'ownin'4  liiin^elf.  'Two  riccks  lead  out  of  this  lake.  I'p  one  of  these  he 
goes,  and  as  ln'  wciiI  he  |H?rc(nved  a,  /.o7."'p;  (.Nalmou,  '  soekcyt!  J.  'J'lieriv 
iipon  h(' euts  a  .stiek,  and  having  pointed  it  .spears  the  salmon  witli  it. 
lie  n(»w  makes  a  tire  and  roasts  the  li.sli  with  il.i'  ;;.t<  utioii  of  eating  it. 
When  cooked  he  lays  it  o\i  some  lea\es  and  sits  eonteniplal  ing  it  for  Koiur 
irioments.  J'resently  hi>  attention  is  drawn  away  from  the  salmon,  and 
when  he  looks  again  in  pkier  of  the  tish  he  now  pereei\c.-,  a  /il/ni'i'i'm, 
(fi'og).  lie  turns  away  in  disgust  and  procrt-ds  up  the  .'r-ei-k  to  the  I  dve. 
When  he  arrives  there  he  un<lres-,es  ldiii.-ie|f  on  a  projei'ting  ro'k  and 
Jumps  into  the  lake.  He  -^ink-^  ilown  ami  hoes  e(>nseiou>,ne>s.  ..Aftei'  a 
while  he  comes  to  hiin-elf  aijain.  ami  isi;reatly  -iirprised  to  lind  that  he  is 
Iving  on  the  rock  from  which  he  had  a  little  time  licfi>r'e  plunged  into  the 
watei'.  'Why  cannot  I  die.''  he  dies,  and  slieijs  many  tears  again. 
I'restMitly  Ik;  determines  to  east  him.self  in  sigain.  He  takes  the  pltmge, 
and  feels  hie.'.self  siiddng  down  into  the  depths  (jf  the  lake  without  hjss  of 
eonseiousiiess.  |)own  deeper  and  dei'per  he  goes,  arid  present  ly  he  (inds 
liimself  lying  on  the  roof  of  a  hous.'.  'I'iiis  is  the  haliitation  of  (lie  lake 
])eo[ile,  M  ho  are  startletl  by  his  tall  on  t'u'ir  roof,  and  send  one  of  their 
numtiei'  up  to  see  what  is  there.  Jle  perceives  the  young  man  and 
reports  that  a  '  Sla'lakutn  •'  is  there.  He  is  now  hi'oiiLjIit  down  aiul 
treated  with  gi'eat  ho>pitalit.y.  Tin;  Sia'm  gi\es  him  hi>  (laiiL,ditei-  to 
wife.  She  and  (»Lhers  among  them  are  sick.  This  sickness  lia.s  been 
caused  by  himself.  Jle  had  spit  in  the  lake,  and  hi.s  tears  hail  also  faden 
into  the  water.  This  had  eaused  a  .sickness  to  fall  upon  some  of  the  lake 
people.  Tt  was  always  thus.  If  any  of  the  earth  people  -pat  in  the 
water  it  caused  sickness  among  those  who  li\-ed  below  He  now  wipes 
oti'  the  spittle  fiom  the  girl  and  sh*?  is  straightway  mireil.  He  heals  tlie 
others  in  like  manner.  While  among  the  water  people  hti  sees  the  Sfjol'atji, 
and  the  (Jilimi'ijifis  for  tiie  lirst  iniie. 

In  the  meantime  his  parents  and  the  re>t  of  the  family  have  gone  up 
the  riv(^r  towards  ^'ale  to  ('atcli  and  dry  salmon.  hi  this  Like  of  the 
Sla'lakum  lived  the,  AV* /,■*/r^■  aufl  the  V/r,/.'  u,  who  w.uited  to  i^o-t  out  into 
the  Fraser.  So  they  dug  and  du{,,  till  at  last  they  eame  up  throuyli  a  hole 
near  Yale.      The  youth  who  had  wat'  hed  ;\\\{\  followed  them  also  came  up 

'  Sco  the  wiitcr's  noto  on  the  N't laku  panaiQ.  'liiird  Mepnrt  of  tliC  C'einriuttee, 
1809. 

-  Tl'e  S'i(i;'a(|i  is  ri  strange-lnokiiiLC  ni;e<k  with  f(^atherpil  1  ckI  and  stariiiLi'  eves,  niid 
tlie  ("ilnnujfcis  is  ;i  rattl(>  mmle  t'lMin  the  hoofs  of  tlie  (icr,  'I'his  t'Herji  j)lav.s  un 
ini))or\'irit  part  in  the  cereiaonit.'S  and  custoni.s  of  the  H;i!korne'iKni  tiihes. 

■''  Ir,  Would  appear  from  this  that  mortal.s  were  .9/^ '■'//.■ '/w  to  the  water  beings  a.>Y 
much  as  they  were  to  the  earth  poofiV.  This  term  s'a'lakinii  is  difliciilt  of  direct 
tran.'-lation  into  Enj_dish.  A  sla'lakum  is  not  ri  fihost  oi  spirit,  hut  a  heinir  of  a 
dilTers'iit  order  from  a  mortal.  Tiiey  inhahit  mountains  and  forests  as  well  a^  l.ik'S. 
Their  aiialoime  is  fmnd  anionj^-^t  most  jeuples  at  some  staye  nf  their  culture. 
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at  tlu!  same  j)lacf>  and  tloatcil  al)out  on  tlio  water.  It  was  dcatli  to  any 
person  now  to  look  upon  liini  unless  hcalfl  by  hiuisclf.  Not  fai*  from 
\vl5ere  he  is  liis  pai'ents  and  sister  are  fisliinf(.  TIk^  hitter  presently  comes 
by,  sees  liiiii,  and  straightway  falls  sick.  Ife  now  leaves  tlu.'  water  and 
f,'oes  to  her  and  heals  her.  They  then  go  home  together  When  his 
parents  see  him  they  too  fall  sick,  hut  he  heals  them  also  hefon;  chey  die. 
And  so  it  is  with  all  that  conu!  in  contact  with  him.  All  fall  sick 
because  he  is  now  sld'/nkinu,  for  whoever  looks  upon  n  heing  of  this  kind 
becomes  sick  untn  death.  Jlelu^als  them  all  s')  that  no  one  dies  because  of 
him.  Shoi-tly  aftei-  he  sends  liis  sister  to  t\w  lake  to  tish,  and  bids  her  ust^ 
feathers  tor  l»ait,  and  not  to  be  frightened  at  anything  she  hears  or  sees. 
She  does  as  h((  bids  her  and  throws  in  \nir  line,  and  presently  fei-ls  that 
the  bait  has  been  seized.  She  draws  in  the  line,  and  the  water  people 
conje  up  to  t\w  surface  wearing  tlu;  sfjoi'tK/l  and  using  the  rattle.  Th(;y 
dance  for  a  while,  and  then  })resent  her  with  the  sqoldq'i  and  ri/inn'qfris. 
Aftei- this  they  descend  again,  and  .she  goes  home  with  her  gifts.  Her 
nu)th('r  Jiow  makes  a  skmhit  (big  basket )  in  which  the  girl  j>uts  away  her 
presents.      At  hc'r  marriagf;  she  is  given  the  xqoi'tK/i  and  rattle. 

This  incident  is  said  to  ha\e  liappened  at  the  village  of  Tl iriltH'I'ifr,  a 
little  above  Hopj;.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  somewhat  ditlerent 
origins  are  given  hy  other  tribes  to  the  Si/oi'di/i  and  Cifniu'ijfcis. 


As  the  rila'tl([  have  been  under  missionary  inlluences  for  a  number  of 
years  mostof  their  old  customs  have  been  given  up  or  nuich  moilitied.  In 
burying  their  dead  they  now  wholly  adhere  to  the  customs  of  their  white 
neighbours,  but  fornu'rly  they  dispt)sed  of  them  in  the  following  manner. 
Tnnuetliately  upon  tin'  l)reath  leaving  the  body  the  spo/ti/cirr'/nd  (corpse) 
was  cari'ied  out  of  tin;  house  and  washed  in  warm  or  cold  water.  Tsually 
four  men  performed  this  task,  and  while  they  were  engaged  in  their  work, 
if  tlu;  deceased  or  his  relatives  were  peoph;  of  I'.ank  aiul  wealth,  ihv  s(/(>i.  (tt/i 
would  be  hii'ed  to  danc(;  the  fs\/rifr'fj  oy  'wash-down  dance.'  After  the 
corpse  has  been  washed  it  is  painted  I'ed  ;  the  hair  is  then  smeared  with 
grease,  and  a  (juantity  of  eagle-down  is  spread  upon  it.  The  body  is  now 
<loul»led  up  and  wrappetl  in  l)lankets,  and  the  s'/oi'mji  perform  another 
dance.  After  tliis  it  is  conveyed  to  the  hurial  grounds  atul  deposited  in 
the  family  cotlin.  This  receptacle  is  a  large  box  capable  of  holding  tin; 
remains  of  sevei'al  persons.  1  n  the  case  of  cidefs  or  wealtliy  persons  figures 
of  animals  or  birds  are  car\t'd  upon  it.  After  the  xjnilrtkirr'tftd  was  laid 
away  the  >t(n>i  (Kji  gave  another  daiu-e,  and  the  mourning  began,  and  the 
funeral  party  returiu'd  to  the  village;.  Kour  <lays  later  all  the  mourners 
take  a  bath,  and  a  feast  is  then  held  if  tlie  relatives  of  the  decea.sed  are 
people  of  rank  arul  wealth,  and  many  presents  are  distributed,  f'^veryone 
receive.s  sonu;tidng.  Nothing  of  the  dead  man's  {)ersonul  belonging  is 
kept,  and  if  the  presents  are  not  enough  to  go  round  among  those 
assembled  liis  brother  or  other  relatives  supply  what  is  needed.  The 
object  of  disposing  of  everything  that  belonged  to  tlu;  deceased,  I  was 
inforuu'd,  was  that  the  survivors  should  iK)t  be  rt;miiuled  of  their  loss  by 
the  sight  of  tiu'in.  Occasionally  a  wife  mourning  the  death  of  ht;r 
husband  W)»uld  set  aside  and  store  away  some  garnu'nt  belonging  to  him, 
ami  in  after  yeai's,  when  she  had  amassed  much  proi)erty,  she  would  hold 
a  great  feast  and  give  it  all   away.      L)uring   the   feast   she    would    bring 
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this  nai'iiieiil  (lilt  and  display  it  1o  iuT  ^UtsLs,  and  dwell  in  a  mournful 
strain  upon  tlie  many  virtues  of  her  late  husband.  Her  woi'ds  usually  stir 
the  feelings  of  others  of  tlie  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  they  are  moved 
to  do  likewise,  ;ind  niuch  ])rop(>rty  is  again  given  away.  These  gifts  are 
made  <.)Ut  right  :  they  are  not  '  pot  latched,"  and  no  obligation  rests  upon 
the  recijiients  to  make  ,iny  return.  Though  wlien  some  connection  of 
theirs  pnsses  away,  and  they  give  a  burial  feast,  they  specially  I'emembcr 
those  who  have  been  generous  to  them  under  sii>iilar  circumstances,  and 
treat  them  in  like  maimer. 

The  name  of  the  deceased  must  not  be  mentioned  in  the  hearing  of 
the  surviving  i-elatives  till  some  years  have  ela[)sed,  wlien  his  son  gives  a 
feart  and  assumes  it.  |)uring  tlie  feast  the  ohh  man  j^resetit  gets  up 
and  puldicly  states  that  their  host  is  desirous  )f  assuming  his  fathers 
name.  Those  present  acijuiesce  in  this  desire,  and  the  son  is  known  lience 
forward  bv  the  n.ime  his  fjither  bore.  The  i-eason  of  this  laps(^  of  time 
between  tlie  fathers  death  and  the  son's  assumption  of  his  name  or  title 
is  due  to  their  conception  of  tlie  .state  of  the  soul  or  spirit  after  death. 
The  !■■  /ihi/coe'tun  (ghost)  of  the  dead  is  supposed  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  its 
life  lor  a  longer  ()!' shoiMcf  time,  a.nd  if  the  .son  a.ssumed  the  name  too 
soon  the  popinh'or'fsii  of  ids  father  might  exercise  a  batieful  inlluence  upon 
him.      I  lence  the  delay. 

All  the  mourners  cut  Iheir  hair  and  burn  the  severed  parts.  They 
did  nf)t  cut  the  hair  all  roun<l  their  heads,  but  only  that  on  tlie  fore- 
head and  tem]>lcs  as  far  back  as  the  ears,  'JMio>e  wlio  tended  the  i-orpse 
M'ere  apparently  a  (list  iiu't  order  or  class.  'I'hey  could  not  mingle  with 
the  rest  for  a  time.  They  had  fii\st  to  undergo  some  kind  of  puritication. 
They  were  called  s/i(,/i/tik'>'''tsir,  that  is,  'corpse  handlers.'  When  they 
had  linished  with  the  corpse  the  sulda  m  took  charge  of  it  and  convened 
it  to  tlie  totnb. 

Tlir  Kii-ii'iiliEn. 

Tn  "(MV  studies  of  the  K  sva/ntliai  [  was  assist*:!  by  a  native  named 
August  S(j'tctr,n,  of  the  I'ort  l.angley  l{eser\  at  ion,  ati  intelligent,  and 
thouglitful  Indian,  who  had  been  trained  in  his  younger  days  in  the 
mi.ssion  school  of  the  ( )i>late  Fathers,  and  who  had  a  \ci'v  t(»|er;d)le  know- 
ledge of  English  ;  by  Ja.son  Allaril,  a  fairly  (educated  half-bi-eed  ;  and  to  a 
less  e.vtent  by  an  ehh-rly  Indian  womaji  named  .Mrs.  l-'lkins,  the  wife  of  a, 
white  lishei'inan  of  the  district.  If  my  studie.-,  of  this  trilie  cotdd  have 
been  begun  a  few  years  earlier  I  could  liave  securecl  nunh  valuable  infor- 
mation now,  I  fear,  lost  for  escr.  A  noled  old  .shajiian  among  them, 
wdio  is  reported  by  the  natives  and  white  settlers  ro  have  been  al)le  to  do 
many  str;ing(>  and  mysterious  things,  ;'ich  as  dancing  on  hot  stones, 
handling  1(\<' coals,  and  driid<ing  or  ot''evwis(^  mysteriously  disposing  of 
enoniious  (piantities  of  li(|ui'ls,  such  as  ii.s  or  watei',  died  a  year  or  two 
ago,  an('  with  him  pas.sed  away  the  opportunity  of  ac(juii-ing  tirst-hand 
inforni.'ition  on  m;iny  of  their  old  custoia.s,  practices,  am!  beliets,  thus 
allbrding  another  ilhi.,t'a,tion  of  the  n<'ed  there  is  to  push  our  impiiries 
atid  observations  without  further  loss  of  time.  .Most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
))reRent  K wa'vit li'.n  liave  Iteen  liorn  since  tlie  settlement  of  the  Hudson's 
Itay  |)ost  in  their  midst,  and  tlieir  ear-ly  contact  with  ilie  white  men  con- 
nected with  this  atid  their  long  training  by  the  I'^athers  of  the  Oblate 
Mission  ha\e  much  modified  and  changed  their  habits  and  lives.  The 
whole  tril)e  is  now  under  the  religious  care  of   i  Ids   mi.ssion,   and  all  tho 
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firpsf'iit  K\v;i'iitlKii  nre  converts  to  the  Roiiian  faith,  few,  if  any,  of  tlioni 
lioldin;.'  tliH  old  liclicfs  or  priictisinuf  the  old  customs  of  the  tril)e,  which 
are  now  practically  traditions  only  among  the  present  members.  Conse- 
<)uently  \  was  unable  to  get  such  full  or  detailed  accounts  of  the  past 
among  them  as  among  bome  of  those  who  came  later  under  white  or 
missionary  influence. 


Ethnoyrdjilnf. 

The  Kwa'ntlKn  were  formerly  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  and  extensive 
of  the  river  ilalkome'lKm  tribes.  Their  territories  exttnided  from  the 
mouth  of  the  south  arm  of  the  Fraser  up  to  the  present  settlement  ot 
Ilatzic,  which  is  about  sixty  miles  from  salt  watei-.  I  hey  consecjuently 
occujiied  or  controlled  more  than  half  of  the  Ilalkome'lKm  lands  of  th(i 
mainland.  Tliey  touched  the  (JrunskV Km  of  the  north  arm,  and  the 
S hvy'i' I'h.u  i.n  the  sound  on  their  west  ;  the  Kc'L'^l  on  Pitt  Iviver,  a  tribu- 
tary c»f  the  Fraser,  which  enters  the  ri\er  a  little  abo\e  New  Westminster  ; 
the  SiKinku.r'aiiiEll,  of  the  Indian  village  of  SnaktrainUl,  a  triljo  now 
wholly  extinct  and  well-nigh  forgotten  ;  the  J/d/i/iil,  wiutm  tlusy  drovt; 
back  from  th<!  river  front,  in  their  eentre  ;  and  the  ^\ l</,'i  ini:ti  on  their 
f'a>t.  Tlif'ii'  ocrupatiiiii  of  the  upj)er  j)art  of  this  territory  dates  only  from 
the  f<»unding  of  Fort  Langlcy  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Prior  to 
this  th»^y  were  mainly  settled  at  or  near  what  is  now  the  city  of  New 
AVestminster.  Ailjacent  to  this  old  setth-ment  was  the  limited  territory 
of  the  K wi'kwitlKin  trilje,  who  are  said  to  have  formerly  occupied  thest^ 
lands.  They  were  a  subject  tribe  held  in  servitude  by  the  lvwa'ntli:n, 
who  treated  them  as  their  slaves  and  servants.  According  to  one 
Kwa'ntlLn  tradition,  they  were  brought  into  being  for  this  purpose. 
Jlistorically  considered,  they  are  probably  a  non-Halkom<"  li:m  people  and 
the  piedecessors  of  the  Kwa'ntlKn  in  tiiat  poitioii  of  the  delta.  They 
nundjer  but  a  few  souls  now,  and  their  long  a.-!sociatiou  and  later  inter- 
marriages with  th(^  Kwa'ntlKn  have  apparently  etlectually  etlaced  any 
ethruc  dirt'ereiices  they  might  once  have  exliil)ited.  Archieologieal  investi- 
gations show  c'^'^upation  and  settlement  of  the  old  centre  of  the  Kwa'ntlKn 
peojile  centuries,  or  perhaps  millenniums,  before  the  Halkonie'lKn  tribes 
could  ]ja\-e  airived  on  the  river. 

The  present  village  settlenusnts  of  the  Kwa'ntlKn,  as  enumerated  by 
my  informants,  are  as  follows,  the  order  being  from  east  to  west  down  tin? 
river  : — 

Sqni'i'tn,  on  8tave  River. 

Iln  vak,  a  division  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Stave  River, 
which  lias  given  the  natne  '  AN'honnoch  '  to  the  white  settlement  and  rail- 
way station  of  that  vicinity. 

Kira')if/E7i,  at  Fort  Lanyley. 

Sii<i>'nt)it:tl,  at  New  Westminster, 

Kdo.it,  at  l>rownsville,  on  tlus  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  Kwa'ntlEn  have  always  regarded  themselves  as  the  head  of  the 
tribe,  the  niam  of  this  division  being  always  the  su})reme  chief  of  the 
whole  tribe.  I  could  not  obtain  the  original  signification  of  the  term 
Kwa'ntlKn.  Foimerly  they  used  to  call  themselves  tv.  ,s'ta  la-Kwa'idlEu, 
•  the  royal  Kwa'ntlKn,'  or  '  the  Kwa'ntlKn-royal.'  They  were  undoubtedly 
once  a  numerous  and  jiowt  rful  tribe,  and  are  known  to  ha\e  kept  undis- 
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puti'd  rontvnl  of  tlic  rivc^'  fro!ii  its  soutlifcn  lunutli  to  tl'c   Imi-dt'rs  of  tlic 
NKkn'mlvn,  sixty  or  seventy  inile.s  irlaiul. 

Of  tlieir  origin  thoy  ijive  various  mytliital  accounts.  Among  tfie 
Kwa'ntlKn  proper  tlie  tirst  man  was  called  Swa'nisKt,  meaning  'to  appear' 
or  come  in  a  mysterious  manner.  He  was  a  tEv  .s'/'v~'y/V,  '  descendant  of 
the  sky,'  who  suddenly  appeared  on  tlie  Fiaser  liiver.  Another  account 
makes  the  first  man  a  tEii  T E  iioni,  a  descendant  of  the  earth.  'J'his 
lattei'  is  possiltly  an  adajitation  of  the  Mosaic  account,  of  the  first  lUiin. 
AV^ith  him  were  created  all  the  native  tools  and  utensils,  and  also  tiir 
Kir'i' kii-ltl h.vi  trilie  to  l)e  his  slaves.  Ifis  name  is  given  as  Sk-irh.hr'lEin. 
The  sia'm-l\wa'ntli;n  have  a  geiK'alogical   record   of   their  chiefs   for  nine 


generations. 


It  is  as  follows  : — 


1.  Sk"wKlsr'li;m  I. 
•1.  Sk-wi:lseli:m  IF. 
;?.  Sk-wF.l.sc'lKm  III. 

4.  Ctla'lsitit,  afterwards  changed  to  Sk'wi.lsr  Ikui  IV. 

o.  S(|'tetKn  I.  Skwidsr  li;ni  1\\  dying  without  male;  issue  the  siaui- 
ship  passed  to  his  sister's  son  ;   hence  the  chatige  of  name. 

G.  S({'tcti:n  1 1.,  afterwards  changed  to  Stiti  titlEii,  \\\\w\\  has  reference 
t<»  thunder.  The  story  in  connection  wiih  the  change;  of  name  was  for- 
gotten.    The  name  is  a  su'/ia  name. 

7.  S(i'tctEn  III. 

5.  S(|'tctKn  IV. 

9.  Scj'tctKn  \ .,  who  is  the  present  chief. 

The  original  signitication  of  these  names  seems  to  be  forgotten. 

Tn  the  lives  of  tlie  ( arlici'  chiefs  certain  important  events  are  recorded 
as  happening.  Thus,  when  Skwidst"' li:m  II.  was  chief  a  mighty  conflagra- 
tion spread  all  o\('i'  the  whole  earth,  from  which  but  few  people  and 
animals  escaped.  This  would  seem  to  refer  to  some  volcanic  phenomena  in 
the  experience  of  their  ancestors.  During  the  lifetime  of  Sk-wi;lse'lKm  III. 
a  great  flood  o\erwheliue(l  tliepeoph!  and  scattercMl  the  tiil)es.  Then  it 
wa.s,  according  to  the  Kwa'ntli;n  belit  '",  that  tlie  Nootsak  tribe  was  parted 
from  the  Sk'qo'mie,  to  whom  they  ai<'  legarded  as  belonging.  Tiiey  also 
say  that  a  branch  of  the  Kwa'ntli'.n  named  /V7(^/(  seti  led  on  tlie  coast 
somewhere  op{)osite  Alert  l>ay,  and  they  assert  that  this  tribi  still  lives 
there  and  speaks  the  Ivwa'ntlKii  language.  If  there  is  any  ti nth  in  this 
statement  they  have  not  yet  been  made  known  t<i  etlmologi.sts.  When 
the  statement  was  tirst  inadt^  to  me  I  \ery  naturally  concluded  that  T  was 
getting  an  account  of  the  .settlement  of  tl.(!  nihjula  tril".  but  when  I 
nu'ntioned  them  they  assured  nie  the  I'e'hjeli  wei-e  not  tin  i5il((ula,  but.  a 
distinct  tribe,  speaking  the  Kwa'ntii:n  tongue,  which  li\ed  beyond  the 
]iil(|ula  teriitories.  I  have  thu>  far  not  yet  been  alile  to  tcsi  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  It  certainly  will  be  an  interesting  fact  if  the  I*e  lyeli  can 
be  found  and  identified  as  Kwa  ntlKii.' 


'  Ki-Diii  liutl'i'i-  iiiijuirii's  .'•ince  llu;  ;il).ive  wjis  written  I  am  di-pe.'^e'l  to  think  tliis 
tradition  (/ot's  ret'tr  to  ifie  f;il(|ula  tritic.  It  will  he  s^cen  that  /'fl<)f/i  is  intTely  a 
dialectic  v;iriai ion  of  Iii/r/i//n.  in  s[)cakinu'' witli  the  Kw.i'ntlKn  of  this  tribe  I  always 
used  the  Kngiish  form  /itl/n  Coola.  'I'ljis  dniihtlc.^s  tnisUid  my  informiints.  Mnre- 
o\cr,  it  is  wor'ihy  (d"  M.tt  thiit  iheiiilinda  tlicmscivcs  have  a  trailition  ceniiectiuK 
llwm  or  tlicir  ancebtors  with  the  FraMT  Uiver  region.  In  the  important  rnyth  of 
Tohiso  II ij  thp  Ftjiser  Uivcr  is  >civ»*n  as  the  plfico  of  his  oripin.  'I'he  term  Pelui'li  also 
•  "■(■ur.s  in  Kilfjiila  Icpeiid^  under  th<   term  l'<  Ikhitiiy  or  |'Kl<i;itil.     It  is  th<'  tiainr'  df  a 
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When  Sk-wi;lsr'lKm  \V.  was  living  a  .severe  and  prolonged  faiiiine 
decimated  tluMi'ihe.  'i'his  famine  was  caused  hy  a  great  sn(i\vstt)rm  ot' 
uinisual  duration.  It  laste(|  for  tiiany  weeks,  it  may  he  incidentally 
i-eniarked  hcje  tliat  the  Sk(|('i  nuc  liavo  similar  tiaditioiis  of  a  devastatini; 
flood  and  a  dcstroyin^^  fannne  caused  hy  a  [jrolonyed  snowstorm.'  ft  was 
during'  the  sia'mshij)  of  Sk'wi;lsr-'lem  that  the  Kwi'kwitli:m  were  sent  asvay 
from  their  very  desiral)le  camp  on  the  slojies  of  the  hill  upon  which  the 
city  of  New  Westminster  is  built  to  the  marshy  tlats  opjiosite,  across  tin- 
river.  Th(\se  they  were  compelled  by  the  Kwa'ntlnn  t(j  till  in  with  stones 
and  gravel  and  convert  into  lishing  grounds  for  theiu. 


Soci<ilo(/i/, 

The  social  organisation  of  the  Kwa'ntlEn  in  pra'  trading  days  seems  to 
have  been  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  contiguous  Salish  triiies.  They 
had  the  common  threefold  division  of  the  tribe  into  chiefs,  not;d)les,  and 
connnon  folk.  They  lived  in  the  communal  long  house,  but  theii-  meals 
do  not  a})pear  to  have  l^een  of  tin;  communistic  ordei',  as  among  the 
'^IVnlge'uk.  It  is  clear  from  tlie  genealogical  lists  of  their  chiefs  that  the 
ollice  f)f  sla'm  was  jtractically  liereditaiy  among  them. 

fn  their  marriage  customs  they  ajipear  to  have  departe<l  in  souw. 
respects  from  the  customs  usual  among  the  r'iver  and  co.tsl  Sali>h.  Among 
them  the  choice  of  a  wife  or  a  husband  was  never  left  t(-  the  son  or 
daughter,  but  was  always  made  by  the  parents  themselves.  \\'he!i  a 
young  mans  futun^  wife  had  been  chosen  for  him  by  his  parents  he  would, 
after  the  mann(>r  of  the  Sk'([o'nuc  youth,  go  to  the  house  or  ajmitment  of 
the  girl's  ))arents  and  si|uat  down  near  the  entrance  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  tinie.  P>ut  the  Kwa'ntlKn  suitor  never  stayed  at  in'ght.  He 
always  returned  to  his  own  home  at  nightfall.  If  he  were  a  youth  of 
rank  he  would  nol  be  kept  waiting  long  by  the  girl's  parents.  Sons  of 
poor  parents  had  sometimes  to  wait  many  days  before  they  wen^  accept t-d 
by  the  girl's  relatives.  When  the  suitor  w  is  acceptable,  and  his  period 
of  waiting  was  over,  the  father  of  th<!  girl  would  call  together  the  elders 
of  the  trilje,  and  desiie  them  to  select  from  among  themselves  an  inter- 
mediary to  ac(piaint  the  youth  of  his  success  and  I'^ad  him  to  the  girl. 
The  suitor  must  reward  this  old  man  with  gifts  of  blankets.  He  must 
also  now  make  jii'esents  of  blankets  to  the  girl's  father.  After  this  the 
father  of  the  youth  calls  his  fi-iends  together,  and  they  all  go  to  the  house 
of  tlie  yirls  father  and  present  him  with  blankets,  TUxa  ceremony  was 
called  1-1'  I  o't  I  flit),  AN'hen  this  cerenweiy  had  been  peifornied,  the  father  of 
the  bride,  if  he  were  a  wealthy  man  and  a  person  of  ivmk,  hired  tJu^ 
sqoi'atp  to  precede  his  daughter  as  she  walked  from  the  house  to  the  canoe 
to  go  to  her  husband's  home.  The  father  of  the  youth,  if  he  had  a  good 
store  of  venison  on  hand,  now  yave  a  feast.  If  his  stock  of  provisions 
were  short,  he  hired  some  of  the  skilled  hunters  of  the  tribe  to  [irocnr<i 
fresh  game  and  Hsh  foi'  him.  These  he  took  to  the  house  of  the  bride  s 
parents,  and  they  held  a  feast  there.  This  concluded  the  marriage 
ceremony. 


certain  chief  in  tin  ir  mytliolopy  wiio  pof-sosscd  a  lionfc  decratdl  witli  Al  clnne  sliell-, 
tlu!  term,  accordin','-  t(i  Dr.  I'.oas,  iiu'aninjr  ' Abelone.'  Among  the  Kwa'iulliu  iIim 
.sigiiilieaf  inn  of  i'ci(^('li  is  forfjotti.'H. 

'  See  tlie  writer's  Notes  on  the  t'n.smngeny  and  History  of  the  S(iiiatnisii   Indian^ 
of  Hritisli  Coluiiibiii.  TraNn.  Jini/  Soc.  (\//i.,  vol.  iii.,  sect,  ii.,  I.*<it7-li8. 
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Oriui'iially  the  Kwa'iitli.ii  were  endogamous.  Tliuy  would  not  sully 
tluir  '  I'oval  l»l(jod  '  by  marrying;  amoiiijj  the  iicii(ld)ouriiiir  ti-ili(\s,  wlmiii 
tli(.'V  regarded  ii--  lufcriof  tn  t liciii>('lv(vs.  This  is  a  fact  of  inipdi't.iiuc  in 
tlie  c(jnaid('ratiiiii  <>f  the  soi'ial  custoiiis  and  institutions  of  the  tribe.  1 
was  unal)le  to  di.soovcr  anythini^  like  a  dcvclojicd  totcnuo  .system  amonc; 
them.  As  amoni;  the  'r(iri,M''uk,  it  was  customary  fof  everyone  to  seek 
.,*  personal  ,v^///'/.      Tliev  had   both  perscHial   and  family  crests,  the  most    im- 

'  jiortant  of  which  w.i.-,  the  si|oi  ;i(|i  alre.ely  descriijed.      Tlie  owners  of  this 

crest  or  totem,  or  those  entitled  to  its  prix  ilet^es  atid  the  use  of  its  stram^e 
eiul)lems,  were  much  ciiNied  j»ertj)le.      ( )ne  oi'  more  members  of  this  totem 
'  wer(»  hired    liy  wealthy  people  on   special  fest  ive  and  ceremonial  occasions 

to  be  present  and  lend  tlieir  poucrftd  and  [iropitioiis  intluence  to  the 
e\-ent,  as  many,  .sometimes,  as  ."'•OO  of  them  l)einif  present  at  the  name 
giving  feast  of  a  chiefs  son.  According  to  my  informants,  among  tlu; 
K\\  a'nt  Ikii  the  s(|oi'a(p  was  not  a  secret  society.  Jts  memV)ershi{)  was 
I'ccriuted  and  augmented  l)y  marriage  otdy.  It  will  lie  remend)ered  t hat 
the  crest  or  (-mblems  were  tirst  olitained  I»y  a,  W(»man,and  by  her  marriage, 
and  th(i  tnani-ges  of  her  descendants,  spread  among  the  river  trilies. 
Most  trilies  on  the  river  contained  one  or  more  indivi(hial.s  entitled  to 
'  xi.se   the  s<|oia(|i  emblems.      When    we   consider  for  a   moment   the  social 

importai:ce  the  po.^sessioii  of  a  crest  or  family  totem,  such  as  the  s(|oi  aip, 
gave  to  its  owners,  we  cm  well  understaml  how  personid  and  I'amily  cre^t> 
(lex'elop  sooner  or  later  into  gent  ile  totems.  1  lad  the  social  oiganisatioii 
of  the  I  lalkoiiie  h;m  tribes  not  been  interrupted  in  its  development  l)y  the 
ad\eiit  of  the  wliiles,  it  is  more  than  [iroliable  that  in  a  few  generations 
it  would  ha\'e  re.ifhed  a  fidly  developed  totemic  system  of  its  own  ;  and 
that,  to(),  without  extraneous  aid  or  suggestion.  'J'he  S(|oi'ai[i  had  its 
origin,  Some  generations  a^o,  among  an  up  river  tril;e  whose  mend)ers 
jn'oliablv  vvre  entirely  iiMiorant  of  the  social  organi>ation  of  th(>  northern 
coast  trilies,  with  their  totemic  systt  ins  and  secret  societies.  It  woidd 
appear  to  l)e  the  nattiral  outcome  of  pir-iiiutive  organisat  ions  vvher-e  the 
fetish  has  passed  into  the  su'lia,  and  these,  again,  have  given  rise  to  t  he 
jiersonal  and  family  crest,  or  totem,  as  among  the  river  ti  ilx's.  Among 
all  the  tnVtes  of  this  regictn  the  (h'sire  for  social  distinction  is  the  jiredomi 
nating  imptilse  of  their  lives  ;  and  as  personal  su  ha  ;ind  other  tolemic 
endilenis  of  st rikini;' character  or  apj)e;irance  bestow  social  im|)ort;nice 
upon  tlieir  owners,  it  i>  but  natural  to  expect  to  .see  these  totemic  emblems 
and  crests  s|)rea(l  and  increase.  The  tendency  to  dct  so  is  injierent  in  sindi 
social  Itodies.  The  social  piivileges  and  distinctions  accorded  to  the  owner 
of  a  potent  and  st  riking  totem  like  the  S(|oi'a(p  by  his  f(dlovv-t  riiiesmen 
would  assuredly  create  a  desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  did  not  possess 
or  .siiare  in  the  privileges  of  such  crest  to  possess  siunlar  ones  for  tlicm- 
.selves  ;  and  this  desire  vvoidd  lead  the  bolder,  and  more  imaginative, 
to  ac(|uire  similar  crests  or  totems  for  thems(dves.  The  origin  of  the 
s(|oi  aip  itstdf  is  an  instance  of  this.  The  wholesale  actpiisition  of  sti  lia 
or  crests  of  this  kind  was  restrained  and  htdd  in  (dieck  onlv  by  that  fear 
atid  dread  of  the  'mysteries  '  entertained  by  the  majority  of  Ind'ans.  Out 
«»f  this  restraining  fear  and  from  this  s(df.sa!ne  desire  ^rew  the  seciet, 
societies  of  the  coast  Salish  and  Kwakiutl  tribes,  where,  Ijy  the  payment 
of  large  initiation  fees  and  the  performance  of  certain  esoteric  ceremotut  s, 
the  man  of  social  aspiiations  could  obtain  aduuttance  into  and  a  share  of 
the  social  {trivileges  of  such  societies.  I)r.  Hoas  1ms  sliown  that  in  some 
tribes  a  man's  social  position  ami  distinction  depended  entir(dy  upon   his 
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luciiilitMsliip  ill  (>iu>  or  more  of  tiicsc  societies.  I'nlcss  ho  were  n  inomli(T 
of  soiiii'  society  he  was  little  hcttcr  than  u  slave  ;  lie  possessed  no  socifii 
status  \vhat<'ver.  Tlie  social  oriiaiiisatioti  of  the  rivei-  Ilalkonie  licin  1  ribf s 
ha<l  not  reached  to  tlu^  secret  society  .statje,  though  it  was  clearly  on  tlie 
point  of  doin;^  so  when  its  course  was  inteiriijited  l)y  our  ad\-ent.  It  was 
just  at  the.  p.)int  wliere  the  personal  and  family  totem  passes  iruo  the 
_i(enti]((  totem,  and  Ijrotherhoods  and  {)rivilei;ed  socic-tiea  arise.  The  totem 
of  tlie  sijoi'aip  makes  this  ([uite  clear. 

When  the  totemism  of  this  coast  is  \  iewed  in  the  li.u'ht  thrown  upon  it 
by  a  st.udy  of  th(!  tribal  oryniiisations  of  the  dilierejit  Salish  ti'ihes,  it  ceases 
to  ajjpear  strange  that  it  dillers  in  some  characteristic  features  from 
tot<!mism  as  found  elsewhere.  The  totem  arisin;^'  liere  out  of  a  mythic 
arlventure  in  other  words,  out  of  the  imai;ination  of  its  owner,  or  tliat  of 
his  ancestors,  or  from  indi\idiial  su'lia  acipiired  in  dreams  or  visions  -it 
is  not  surprising;  that  our  Indians  do  not  i-ejjfaj-d  theni.selves  as  de.scended 
from  tlu*  ])i'ototy|)es  of  tiieir  totems.  And  when  it  is  rememl)ered  that 
tln^y  all  believed  that  ainmals  and  mai»y  other  natural  ol)jects  wei'e  oidy 
transformed  men  and  women,  and  that  the  relation  between  these  and 
themsehes  was  of  ati  intimate  nature,  the  sij^niticance  of  this  feature. 
l)ecom((s  the  <;reater.  If  their  totems  had  not  Ix'en  evolved  from  their 
earlier  su  lia,  nothin«,'  would  have  lieen  more  natural  than  for  them  to 
re<fard  themselv«>s  as  descended  from  their  totem  i)rototypt>s.  Uut  they 
do  not  ;  and  in  this  all  competent  ol):servers  aj,'ree.  It  may  be  that  among 
those  peoples  that  legard  themselves  as  relatr'd  to,  or  descended  fiom,  their 
totem  prototypes  nothini;  equisahint  to  su'lia-ism  (;xisted.  Without  this 
intermi'diate  sta^^e  it  is  possible,  as  many  primitive  races  l(»ok  upon  animals 
as  only  tiansformed  human  beintis,  that  the  totem  possessor  re/^aids  him- 
self as  related  to  it  by  descent.  Persf>nally,  my  experience  does  not  (>xtend 
to  such  races,  and  J  have  no  knowledge  of  such  concepts  ;  but  I  can  well 
understand,  knowing,  as  1  do,  the  extreme  dithculty  of  getting  at  the  inner 
thoughts,  beliefs  and  conceptions  of  races  on  ditterent  planes  of  culture 
from  our  own,  that  a  hasty  or  superficial  o)>server  would  conclude  that 
our  Indians  believed  tlnnnselves  to  be  descended  from  their  totem  proto- 
types. Indeed,  I  ha^•e  seen  and  heard  it  so  asserted.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  totennc  question  is  one  re(iuiring  great  care,  much  patience, 
and  an  open  mind  for  its  study. 

I  have  said  of  the  Tcil\,»e'uk  sla'm  that  he  was  also  the  tribal  high- 
priest.  Among  the  Kwa'ntlKn  he  was  pre-eminently  so.  No  religious 
ceremony  oi*  ob.servance  could  be  carried  on  without  his  otliciating  pre- 
sence. His  religious  functions  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  the 
si/Klain.  They  were  quite  apart  and  dillerent  from  those  of  the  shamans. 
On  th(!  occasion  of  any  pul)lic  calamity,  such  as  a  widespread  sickness, 
times  of  famine  and  want,  during  meteorological  disturbances  or  abnormal 
celestial  and  terrestrial  phenomena,  such  as  violent  storni^,  prolonged 
droughts,  earthquakes  and  eclipses,  he  it  was  who  led  and  conducted  the 
prayers  and  confessions  of  the  people  and  invoked  the  pity  of  1 1:  tcitcil 
t<l(i'/ii,  or  'the  Sky  chief,'  whom  he  addressed  as  Civai' Kfsnti,  i.e.,  '  parent,' 
or  '  Father,' or  'Creator.'  He  would  bid  the  people  come  togetluu-  on 
these  occasions  and  pray  and  danct  ;  the  latter  action  being  I'egardiid  as 
j)ropitiating  and  honouring  in  their  estimation.  As  they  danced  the 
peo})le  would  hold  their  hands  aloft.  At  the  close  the  chief  would  bid 
them   place  them   on   theii    breasts  and    rej)ent  of  their  evil   deeds   and 
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Kwa'iitlKii,  wliirli  was  u>c(l  duriiiL;  times  of  ran  Ikh;  ikc 
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l]ni,'ii>li  it  luns  thus  :  '  <  >  supicnie  Fatlici',  li;i\('-|»ity-oM me.  Wherctorc 
hast-tlio\i-l)rou,i,'iit  lilt'  licrc  i>ii  this  earth  •  1  ilcsii-c  ♦(•  live  iicic  cm  this 
earth  (whicir)  thou  hast  iiiailc  t'nr  iiir.' 

Of  th(;  I'Y'asts  of  First -Fruits,  the  i\  wa'iit  li.ii,  arcoriliiif:^  to  my  inform- 
ants, ohsr'fvt'rl  onlv  the  l''ca--t  of  Salmon,      'i'l 


us    was    crlrli 


rated    after    tlie 

salmon  had  l»een  lunnini,'  tliice  days.  A  sahiion  wouM  tlien  lie  caught, 
and  hroULihi  ifvereiit  ly  on  the  arms  of  the  ti>iierman  \\vlio  mii^t  not  touih 
the  tish  with  his  hands),  and  <'i\'en  to  the  ,^|;l  in,  who  then  uttered  a,  .s'e'min 


r  it,    after    wlii  h    it    was  eooked   and   a   morsel    of 
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le  eefeiiionv  throULdiout   was    eondiieifd    much  as 


described  by  me  in  my  Report  on  the  Lower  .\  llaka'pamui^ 
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u'  social,  tolemie  oi"  su  lia,  and  shamanistie   (l;inces. 
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into  two  classes,  eirh  ealled  by  a  special    ilistinuuishiii;^  term,  vi/.,  >•// 
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(  )f    the    sme'tla  ■-'  dances   the 
Kwa  nt  If.n  had    appaient  ly   a    ^ri-at    numlier.      \   secured    the    names  and 
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or  '  war  dance 


Tl 


lis  was  exclusivelv  a  w.irriors    (la,nc< 


It  was  of  slow  and  stately  iu(jvemeiit,  and  was  always  performeil  on  the 
<'V(!  of  a  fight.  Sometimes  it  ap[)ears  to  have  iieeii  performed  duriiiu  the 
winter  f»!stivities  as  well,  the  winter  seas(jn  lieing-  pre  eminently  the  period 


of  dancing  and  social  gatherings  of 
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ing of  food  and   grease  in  the    fire    bvtlie   j)erformer.      He  also   scattered 


much  down  o\-er  the  lire. 
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tl 


could  not  learn  tiie  sii'iiilicance  ot  these  acts. 


'Jhe  movements  of  the  dance  were  rapid. 

\\.  Shii' kir Efl .  —  -'Vli'xs  was  similar  to  tin;  last,  only  the  movements  of  the 
dancer  were  in  this  case  slow  and  solemn.  Notwithstanding  this  tlij 
ilancer  always  steamed  and  sweated  in  a  copious  manner. 

4.  Stui'litfnn,i:tl,  This  was  jKir  r.rrflh-iicc  a  '  sweat  '  dance.  it  was 
likewise  of  slow  and    lientle   vnovement.     The  (jwner  of  this   dane(!   had 


seen  his  '  familiar,"  the 


;// 


siiK  /,■■(•  I  iiilJ/,  sweating  in  his  dance 


m 


hisd 


n-aiii 


hence  he  himself  always  sweat*  d  prodigiously  whenever  he  pei'foiiiied  his 
su'lia  dance.  }le  mu^t  dance  with  a  .soft  and  genth^  tread  ;  for  if  he 
struck  the  gi-ound  hard  it  was  believed   he  woidd  s(ton  die. 


o.    'I'laciiki'l Ent  =-•  'cold  '   <Ia;ici 
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leiiever  the   owner  of   the   sii'lia 


of  this  name  performed    his   dance    he  shivered    violent  ly  with  cold.      Jlis 
'familiar,'  Tlariiki  Iv.ia,  a  kiiid  (f   icti  bin.],  was  supposed   t<i   have  had    his 
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avonrs  suspiciously  ef  jntor  '!>Hiirti.  icacliii)' 
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li  it  may  hy.  goruimely 
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Kwnkiutl,  irideod  more  so,  havintr  here  the  prefi.ved  s  which  Cl>r.v»■!I^^  the  verh  into 
v'.'i^al  r"iir.     a '■haract<-ri>ii'   .>ti 'kin'dv  y;tli4i. 
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uliodo,  in  till'  Arctic  t>r  northfrn  r('i,'ioiis  ;  licnco  tlin  slii\('riiii,'s.  'I'lir 
iiiovciiiciits  of  (his  (!aiic(^  wvvo  iictivc  to  ;i  tjcf^rco.  I  call  iittciitioii  to  llio 
conilitiou  oi-  state  of  the  (lancets  in  these  lust  three  dances — the  two  with 
•gentle  ai\(l  slow  movements  always  steamed  and  sweated  prodigiously,  tlu^ 
last,  witli  violent  and  .-ictive  nio\enients,  slii\-ei'ing  violently  and  visilily 
with  cold.  Tlies(^  were  the  characteristic  features  of  th(!  dances.  They 
atlbrd  e.\am]iles,  I  tliiidc,  of  the  powcM'  which  the  mind  or  imagination  of 
tiiese  dancers  exerciscul  o\cr  thi'ir  bodies.  'I'heir  condition,  ]ii'o\  ided  it, 
was  genuine  aiul  i  see  no  rensou  to  doulit  it — can  only  be  explained  l)y 
auto-suggestion  or  hypnosis.  TIk;  psychological  aspects  of  these  and  other 
shamanistic  practices  and  perfoniiaju-es  deserxc  more  attention  and  study 
than  ha\e  hitherto  been  accoi'ded  them. 

(').  Sf/oi'dffl.  This  was  tlu^  dance  belonging  to  the  totem  of  this  name. 
Its  mendx'rs  performed  it  on  most  f(^stiv(!  and  ceremonial  occasions. 
(Jenerally  they  were  iiired  for  the  ]iurp<»se.  Tlie  sqoi  aiji  figured  largely 
in  th(?  naming-feasts  of  chiefs  and  other  notable  men's  sons. 

7.  >'/.•'//'/•:/)  =  ' blood  '  dance.  —  The  performers  in  this  <lance  cut  and 
.scarified  themselves  with  stone  knix'es  till  tin;  blood  ran  fi-om  them, 
lilood  was  said  to  ooze  from  their  mouths.  At  the  conclusion  of  tin;  dancfr 
they  would  rub  their  hands  over  theii*  blood-besnieai-ed  bodies,  and  all 
trace  of  it  was  said  to  disappeai'.  This  is  a  dance  common  to  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  I'iver  and  coast  Salish.  '['he  spectacle  (jf  the  dancer  devouring 
a  live  dog,  or  tearing  it  piecemeal  with  his  teeth,  was  also  a  feature  of 
this  dance. 

S.  Tii'iirEhi'lEi)},  'lire'  dance. — -This  was  pre-eminently  a  shamanistic 
dance.  The  ]ierformei'  in  this  would  handle  tire,  place  hot  coals  in  his 
mouth,  and  dance  upon  hot  stones.  It  is,  of  course,  ditlicult  now  to  ascei-- 
tain,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  how  far  these  performances  wei-c 
genuine.  Kyewitnesses  of  them,  both  native  and  white,  are  unanimous 
in  declaiing  that  thes(!  tire-shamans  could  handle  tire  and  burinng  olijects 
and  dance  upon  scorching  hot  stones  without  apparently  'ourning  c»r 
otherwise  hai'ming  themselves.  The  late  Uishop  Durieu,  wlio  S]ient  over 
forty  years  aumng  the  Indians  of  this  district,  once  told  me  liimself,  in  a 
c(»nversation  on  this  subject,  that  he  had  seen  a  shaman  handle  burning 
l)ra!ids  without  apparent  liui't  to  his  hands.  He  said  he  had  bc(  ii 
preaching  to  the  trihi^  of  tlie  power  of  the  Chi'istian's  (iod,  and  had 
oliserved  an  Indian  squatting  apart  l)y  himself  in  a  far  corner  of  the  house. 
AV'hen  he  had  finished  his  discourse  this  man  canu^  forward,  and  made  som<' 
remarks  to  the  efl'ect  that  it  was  all  very  well  to  talk,  but  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  was  in  the  eating.  Could  the  white  medicine-man  give  them  an 
example  of  his  '  ])Ower'  hind  he  thereupon  challenged  the  Bishop  to  a 
contest  with  himself.  Said  the  I'ishop  :  '  He  seized  from  the  nudst  of  the. 
fire,  in  his  Tiaked  liand,  a  lic^'y  burning  brand,  and  held  it  there  for  sitnie 
time,  and  then  oU'ei-ed  it  to  me.  1  declined,  and  was  straightway  scoH'ed 
at  by  liim  and  his  friends  ;  but  eventually  I  turned  the  tables  upon  him 
V>y  declaring  that  Ids  power  came  from  the  Wicked  One,  with  whom  I  could 
have  no  d(\dings,  and  not  from  the  true  God.'  The  I'.ishop's  long  experi 
enre  with  the  native  shamans,  and  his  observations  of  their  undoubted 
supernoi'inal  powers,  led  him  to  the  conviction  that  they  were  assisted, 
after  the  manner  of  the  vitch  of  Endor,  by  '  familiar  spirits.'  However 
one  may  explain  such  ca.ses,  the  fact  of  their  pf)ssessing  these  powers  is 
witnessed  to  by  most  credible  and  intelligent  (»bservers.  The  common 
view  of  these  performances   is  tiiat  all  are  tricks,  sleights  of  hand,  oi' 
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(lf'f('|iti<iiis  (if  soiiH'  kind,  ;iii(l  iiothiiii,'  iiinrc.  Tliosc  t'aiiiiliar  with  tin' 
r<'sulls  ot  the  iiivrsti^iitimis  of  tli»i  Sncirty  inv  Psychical  IN'-,»>aivh  into 
these  and  kindred  phpiKiineiia  will  not  he  di.s|)Osed  lo  di-niiss  these 
aoi-ount.s  in  so  cfnivenient,  and  otl'hand  a  manner.  That  niiiclt  of  the 
[)('rfo!iiiaiK'es  of  the  old  .shamans  was  pure  lunMl)Ui:  I  dit  iidt  !u\se)f  tor  a 
mf)ment  douht  :  hut  T  cannot  l)i'in<,' myself  to  helieve  that  all  falls  under 
this  head.  ( ii  the  case  of  t)ie  tire-handlers  -  and  it  nuist  I)e  reniemliered 
oidy  a  few  shamans  possessed  tin;  power  to  do  this  their  inimiinity  from 
harm  may  l)e,  and  \erv  prohahly  is,  due  to  some  psychic  condition,  such 
•lis  auto-hypnosis.  Ilypnf»tisni,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  remaiks  on  the 
Sk-(|o'mic  daneers  in  the  last  lieport,  plays  an  important  ri'>'>'  in  shaman- 
i=-t  ic  Jieiformaiices.  Another  stranL,'e  powei'  in  the  ease  of  some  of  these 
shamans  is  tlieir  seemin*^  aoility  to  drink,  or  (jtherwise  mysteriously  dis- 
pose of.  laru^e  (ptantities  of  li(juids,  sueii  as  water  and  oils,  wliieh  ha\  e 
heen  used  in  shamanistie  rites.  Jason  AUard,  om^  of  my  informants  on 
the  Kwa'ntlKn,  a  half-hreed  of  considerahle  edueatiou  and  of  superior 
inti'lliu'eiiee,  and  in  no  w.ay  disposed  to  he  credulous  in  such  matters,  told 
me  incidentally  that  he  had  seen  the  last  si;i:na'm  of  the  K  wa  ntli-.n  di'itd< 
a  hirjie  inilk-pan  full  of  oil,  whi<'h  he  ha<l  used  upon  a  sick  i,drl.  His 
.surprise  at  the  man's  feat  caused  jiim  to  ask  how  he  could  take  so  much 
nauseous  liipiid  into  his  stomach.  The  I'eply  he  ;,'ot  w;is  :  '  I  didn't  drink 
it  ;  my  >•/'  /ik  took  it  away.'  Others  of  that  district,  hot  h  \\hiie  men  and 
natives.  ha\e  assured  me  that  they  liad  seen  tlu!  same  man  diink  down 
two  .and  three  Inickets  of  water  successively,  each  ])ucket  holdini,'  hetwetMi 
two  and  three  t^allons,  and  wlu'ii  they  looked  to  see  him  swell  u[)  his  appear- 
ance was  quite  natural.  lie  w(»uld  perform  tiiis  feat  in  the  lious*;  hefore 
them  all,  in  their  midst,  where  he  had  no  opportunity  of  disposiiii;  of  the 
water  in  anv  other  wav  than  hy  drinkini'  it.  iJefore  <'\hil)itin<'  his 
jtowens  in  this  way  he  would  always  go  throuudi  his  'dream  dance;  and 
after  hi.s  feats  he  would  lie  down  in  a  trance  state  for  some  time. 

In  explanation  of  these  feats  it  may  he  that  the  lopi,'  fasts  and  pro- 
tracted visions  and  trances  the  shamanistie  novice  under:.,'oe.  in  his  se.u'ch 
for  his  '  familiar  spirit  '  may  uive  him  certain  hypnotic  or  other  supfM- 
nf)i'nial  powers  not  po.ssessed  or  understood  liy  the  ordinary  individual. 
Those  fannliar  with  the  extraordinary  phenoncna  of  e.\peri:nenlal  hypno- 
tism will  have  no  ditliculty  in  under.^tandinu;  tins.  At  any  rate,  however 
the.se  shamanistie  feats  are  explained,  they  are  worthy  of  careful  study 
and  investigation.  It  is  not  enough  to  jtut  them  ;iside  with  the  assertion 
that  it  is  all  humbug,  ignorant  superstitifxi,  or  criss  c-.-didity. 

All  dancing  was  accompanied  hy  singing.  !'.'a(  ii  performer  ha.d  his  oi- 
her  own  dance-song,  called  N'v//r////,  in  c<>;itradist.nction  to  the  oivlinarv 
song  or  .«.•/»//■;>/*.  As  a  rule  the  peiformers  in  the  sun  tl<i  dances  always 
danced  singly,  one  at  a  time.  It  would  a[)pear,  also,  that  all  of  them  wore 
a  s[iecial  kind  of  headgear  for  the  occasion  ;  not  mask.-,  hut  a  kintl 
of  cap. 

The  shamans  among  the  Kwa'ntli:ii  were  of  three  <  lasses,  as  ainou'r 
the  Pila'tl»|,  and  called  hy  the  same  names,  \i/..,  .si^Kiiaiii,  seuwe'n  and 
seu  \va.  Shamanistie  contes.ls  seem  to  have  heeii  common  and  j)opular, 
and  Were  indulged  in  whenever  shamans  of  dillerent  tril)es  or  settlements 
came  together.  Most  tribes  have  a  number  of  sto'ies  telling  of  these 
contests.  r  gathered  the  following  from  ihe  Kwantli'.n.  A  certain 
shaman  invited  several  otliers  of  his  class  to  his  hou.se,  and  tiien  called 
upon  them  to  >how  their  thaumaturgical  p(j\\ei  -.     The  IJrst  to  responti  to 
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the  invitatidii  hc^an  in  tli<'  usual  way  uilli  his  tlain'c  and  scuui'.'n.     Attf^r 
a  wliilo  he  sliuwrrl  them  a  jicculiar  stone  and  Ijade  iIhiii  note  it.     Iff  then 
cast,  it  into  the  tire,  and  a  nionicnt  aftctwaids  it  was  hcai'd  to  full  uj)ou 
the  roiif.     Another  then   l>e,i,Mii   his   dance    unil   seuwK'n.      I'lrscntlv   he 
showed  them  two  stuM'cd  mice.      These  he  cast  into  the   lii'c,  and  two   live 
inico  were  sec  n  to  comt!  out   of  a  hole   in    the    i,Mi>iind  cidsr    liy.      A  third 
tlien  e\hil)ited   his  'medicine."     'Jhis  mau  commenced   his  dam-e   with  a 
lar,i,'e  feat  her  in    his   hand.      After  he  had   l)een  dan<'inL(  a  while  lie  thr«'W 
the  feather  intd  the  tii'c,  and  a  moment  later  it  came  up  from  a  hole  in  tim 
/[(round  and  stood  up  and  danced.     'The  last   to  perform  was  an  old   man. 
He  be,i,';^ed  someone  to  do  his  dancini,'  fur  him  ;  but  n(»  one  complyinLf,  he 
cast  into  the   Hr(>  some  native  lish-hnoks  he  had  in   his  hand,  whereupon 
they  fh'w  hithei-  and  thither  and  fixed  themselves  in  the  lips  and  mouths 
of  the  bystandcMS,  from  which  they  could  not  remuve  them  till  he  himself 
did    so.       The   stoi-ies   in   the   na,tive    Kwa  utli'.n   text    helow   also    relate 
instances  of  thes(!  shanr.inistic  displays.     The  follow  inij  account  of  .some 
shaniiinistic  feats  was  iriveii  me  liv  an  old  settler  wlio  lias  lived  amon-'  the 
Kwa'ntlKu  people  for  a  groat  many  yeais  and  lias  an  Indian  wife,      lie 
relates  that  at  a  sha)nanistic  performance  at  which  he  was  [iresent  lie  saw 
a  shaman   take  a   feather  and  stick   it   apparently  into   a  pieces   of  rock. 
The  stone   tlieii   began   to   roll  about,    but   the    feather   i-cmaine(|    in    it. 
Another  wore  in  his  cap  a  nurnb(!r  of  dried  l)irds'  heads.      He  took   these 
out  of   the  hat  and  thr( w  them  into  the  air,  whereupon   each    became  a 
living   bird  and    flew  about  the  shaman.     Another  took   a   bucketful  of 
water  and  danced  round  it  for  a  while.     Presently  a  little  fii'-tree  was  seen 
to    grow  out    of    it,  each    l)i'anch    of    wdiich    was    tipfied    with    feath(;rs. 
Another,  to  show  his  powers,  sat  with  his  feet  and  lower  limbs  in  an  oven. 
Presently  water  began  to  run  out  of  the  oven   and  put  the  tire  out  ;  but 
wlien  lie  withdrew  his  legs  and  feet  the  water  disappeared  and  the  tire 


came  again. 


These  are  samples  of  th<»  tliaumaturgical  skill  of  the  Salish  sliainan. 
I  may  add  that  I  regard  these  feats  as  (pn'te  distinct  from  those  more 
psychical  conditions  and  manifestations  before  alluded  to.  Tlu^y  appear 
paltry  beside  the  tliaumaturgical  powers  of  tlu'  conjurers  of  India,  or  even 
of  our  own  professional  wouder-uiongers. 


Qals,  the  Transformer,  was  invoked  as  a  deity  by  the  Kwa'ntlF.n, 
They  believed  it  was  he  who  instituted  the  Feasts  of  First  Fruits  and 
taught  them  to  }>ray.  According  to  them  th(^  muddy  waters  of  the  Fraser 
were  caused  I >y  Qals  l)eating  out  the  brains  of  one  of  his  brothers  and 
throwing  them  into  the  stream.  I'p  to  this  time  the  waters  were  clear. 
He  did  this  that  they  might  the  more  readily  catch  the  salmon.  He  also 
taught  the  sQKnti'm  their  semcii'n  or  (ianc(!-.songs,  and  bade  them  sing 
thein  when  they  wanted  his  help  in  healing  their  patients.  According  to 
my  Kwantliin  informants  the  Qals  were  *:if/hf  brothers.  This  lack  of 
detinite  concepts  concerning  this  marvellous  being,  and  the  conflicting 
accounts  of  his  personality,  or  personalities,  and  charaiter  among  the 
different  coast  and  delta  Salish  tribes,  would  seem  to  i.idicate  that  his 
cult  has  been  adopted  by  them  since  their  migration  hither,  and  was  not 
one  originally  belonging  to  the  wdiole  undivided  stock.  Higher  up  the 
river,  aljove  tlie  lIalkonie'|i;m  tribes,  ho  dees  not  apj)ear  to  be  known. 


<)\  nil".  i;rnNui,(H;i(  a;,  >ii:\i;v  "V  (  anapa. 


(I;: 


It-TS. 


Tlu'St'  I'ci'ciiionirs  iiinon;,'  tlif  l\  w;i'm  li;ii  ;i]i|  f.ir  (o  Ikivc  lici  n  made  flif 
OfcasiiiM.>  (if  L'''iH'i'.il  ff>li\ity  iiiid   t'cd^tiiiLr.       I*i\t'iy  jiroiniin'iit    oi-  \\f;illli\- 
^  iii;ui  ill  tilt'  trilK- would  liol<l  a  nainiiit.'  tVast  as  soim  as  liis  son  liad  rfa.lu'd 

[I  ilic  walkiiij;  a;.'r,  and  liiic  (Jiif  or  iiiorc  nifinlicrs  f»t'  tlifMioiai|i    toti-in   to 

lit'  |itt'>riit    and  a>si^t  liiiii  to  cclcliratt' the  event.      Ilis  nri^lilpinirs  umdd 
aNo    lake  adMintai;!'    ot'   tin-   occasion   to   dance  and    sini;    I  lu  Jr  ancotral 
seuwKii.      In  doiiiL,'  this  it  appears  to  have   lieen  incninlient  upon    tlieni  to 
make  generous  distiiliution  ot'  lilankets,  Ac.      .Not  todn  tin-,  was  con^iihred 
dislioiiourinj^  to  tlieir  iim-estors  and  their  su'lii.      Winn   all   ihe>e   niiicir 
pert'oriiiances  Were   over,   the  si|oi  aip  would    dance  with    the   child    tt»    l>e 
named,  hohlini^  him  l»y  the  hand.      It'  there  were  several  iiiemliers  of  the 
totem  present,  they  would  dance  rcniixl  the   <-liild    in   a   circle,      (inly  very 
wealt iiv  per.soiis  could  hire   lar^e  nundiers  of  the  stjoi'aiji,  ea<'h    havini;   to 
he  jiaid  iiiiiny  blankets  tor  Ids  sei'\ices.      At'tei'  this  dance  was  over  a  chiet 
ot'  sf.nie  t'rienillv  trilie.  pre.seiit  hy  special  invitation  t'<ir  the  purpo-e,  woidd 
(JHclaie  in  a    loud  voice  th;it  tlie   chdd  vvoidd  he  known    t  heieatter  l>v  ^uch 
ami  such  a  name.      'I'he^e  names  were  always  ancestral  names,  taken  frum 
either  side  ot"  the  family.      In   the  case  where  no  si|oi'a'|i  were   hired   the 
father  of  tin*  child  to  he  named  wo.dd  mount  upon   the  roof  of  the  liou>e 
and  conduct  the  ceremonies  there  liim-elf.      A  nunil»ir  of   liIaidNcts  would 
])•' stat'ked  at    his  side.      He  would    lirst  sin*,'    iiis   so/iljs  and  |ierforni   his 
su'iia  dance,  or  thos*;  of  lii.s  aiict-stoi's,  after  which    he  would  call   out   the 
njiines  of  tho.sc  he  had  sjiecially  invited,  and  as  they  came  forward  in  the 
order  of  tlu'ir  social  rank,  y)resent  them  with  one  or  more  hlankets  each. 
When  all  his  (  hief  jifuests  had  leceived  tlieii'  pi-esents  he  wmild  .•m-iiln  the 
re.^t  aiiKUiLt  tiie  youngei'  men.     A  ;.,'reat  feast  consisting  of  i.'ame  and  hsli 
would   next  be   indul^'cd   in.      I'urin^'  the   feast    one  of   the  elder.s  or  ii 
pronnneiit  <![uest  would  fleclare   the  new  name  of   the   child,  aiid    the  rest 
would  express  their  satisfaction   and  approval.      It  was  the  aspiration  of 
every  man  to  outdo  his  fellows  in   the  luiinher  of   his    L'ue-t.~.   invited    and 
the  quantity  of  blankets  and  other  i^'ifts  distributerl.      His  -ocial  rank  was 
in  a  great  measure  determined  by  liis  ability  to  excel   in   these  respects. 
The  more  memliers  of  the  S(|oi'a(|i  he  could  hire,  the  larifer  the  numlier  of 
<:uests  lie  could  invite,  and  the  t,'reater  the  (piantity  of  blankets  and  other 
gifts  he  could  distribute,  the  higlier  became  liis  social  [)o>ition  in  the  eyes 
of  his  own  and  neighbouring  tribes. 

The  mortuary  customs  of  the  Kwa  !itli;n  do  not  appear  to  have  dill'ered 
materially  from  thost-  described  among  the  l'il.'i'ti(|.  According  to  my 
Kwa'ntlKii  informants,  the  men  who  handled  and  prepued  the  t-orpse  for 
burial  belonged  to  a  special  ordei*  or  class,  the  oliice  des'^ending  froni 
father  to  son.  much  as  did  that  of  the  j  tirasclnti-s  amon;.'  the  ancient 
Kifyptians.  l^)Ut  while  these  among  the  Egyptians  were  flopised  and 
abiiorred  by  their  fellows,  and  made  to  live  a]  art  from  the  rest  of  the 
^  community,  {\n'  spiilaLiti' Isn  of  the  llalkunielrm  were  held  in  h<iiiour  aiul 

/  received  sulistantial  honoraria  for  their  services. 


LL\(;U1STICS. 


T)\p  phntology  of  ihc  Kvva'nili;!!  t\vv<  not  dificr  in  any  rii-.t('!i,a!  point  from  that 
of  the  I'ri'.'ve'.ik.  My  trencial  remarks  on  llie  J'cirgi';  k  rmiin  apply  here  also,  f 
coll'-cted  a  f'jw   siiccimeiis   of   tlie  incnrpurativc   imui  .  vvliicli    I   append    liere.     'J'I.e 


RKI'OKI 


•  )(»•> 


f(>riii»i  fill'  not  i|uilc  tlic  siiinr  ill  siitin'  c.'isc.-i,  Imt  ;j  i 
1hrniij|i(iiit  ;ill  llm  (liiilccls  :  — 


Miniimn  [ifiiiripli'  i-i  Tcn  fn  run 


M;il<\vi:H-/.x/:'/-f sKi),  I  liiiri  my  nosr.      Ci'.  \\\o  iiifli'pMiilciit  fnrm  nni'':.ii:». 

y\;\k\v\:t\-i'i / i:s-tsKu,  I  liiirf  my  oy^^      fy.  tlic  terms  fur  ritrht  fiml  left  i-yc. 

Miikwi:tl-K-i-tsi;ii.  I  hiiri  my  fju'o.  ('/,  this  with  N'tlaka'p.-iimiQ  irnlfprniiimt, 
torm.  of  whioh  it  i>  an  ahlireviated  fnrm. 

.Mal<\vi:tl-tri>-i-i:ii,  I  hurt  my  tiii,i,'fi' or  IiuikI.  'I'liis  i-  ilir  CiiiMiiKin  iiicciriinrativc 
form  Sfi'ii  ill  Jill  •  liaiid  '  syntlirscs 

!\Iakwi;tl-iii'ii-t-ii;n.  I  hurt  my  foot.     CoTnir.on  fnrm  for  '  foot  '  >ymhr'sc<. 

.Mak\vKtl-t!ina-tsi;ii.  I  hurt  my  ear.  (Y.  with  />ni',\\\f  iii(ic|ifii(lcnt  term  for 
'  ear '  in  N't  laka't>;imiii,i. 

.Mal<w!;ti  i;wt:l,s  m-  i;\\i;tl-tst;ii,  I  hint  my  hark.  'Ihi-;  i-^  un  ahlirevialcil  fnrm  of 
Mie  in<l(.'|iemliiit  .<liihi:iri:ll     hack. 

It  will  he  seen  tli;it  the  ineorpora  t  i\  e  noinis  in  this  iii;ilcct.  ttiniiL:li  the  syntlieses 
are  ditlVrciit  ly  fdrmcil,  arc  niiie.h  the  same  as  in  the  ot  her  ihah'cts  iwii  mined  Siane 
are  ahhri'viat  inns  of  the  itidi-peiideiit  Inrm  of  thr  .•^aine  word,  ntheis  arc;  fioin 
s'^'iiunyiuou.s  teims  which  are  si'eii  to  im  indeinndrnl  forms  in  other  dialerl.s. 

NrMKi:.\T-s. 

('A1:DIN  AL.'S. 


1.  nK'tsi. 

2.  yisr'la. 
;{.  tlm;. 

•».  Ilcii'son. 
r>.  tl'ka'teis. 
(■>.  t'(|nm. 

7.  tsaiiks. 

8.  I  kii'itsa. 
;».  liK). 

10.  a'[)i;n. 

1  I.  a'pi-^'i-'-tK  ni;'tsa. 

IL'.  a'piin-i-tK  vise  la. 


'JO.  c'kwie. 

Ul.  c'kwie    i-ti',    ni/ts.i.      The  other 

units  I'nili.vv  in  like  maimi^r. 
',W.  tliii.>i;tlca. 
•10.    nri'senea,  1  la'sentlc<.2. 
r.O.  tlii'h  i:ilca. 
«'.().  t'lpi'mHtlea. 
"0.  tsaii'ksKtlca. 
.SO.  t'kai'telitk'a. 
1)0.  tuiiKtlca. 
100.  ni;'isovvits. 
1000.  a'piaiCtleil'lits. 


The  '  (eens  '  all  follow  in  like  manner. 

The  eonjiinotion  seen  here  is  the  eninmniiesl  f'lrm  in  the  I^alish  di;ik'i'ts  for  ■  and  ' 
olliei  element  //■;  is  llie  detinite  article. 


H 


I 


OHDINAI..'^. 


1st.  yu'iin. 
L'nd.  .sisii'lics. 
;{r(l.  stlfiQs. 
4th.  sioHa'sKn^. 
r^th.  stlka'tcKs. 


nth.  st'(|irms. 

7th.  st>an'k's. 

Sill.  si'kai'tsK.*. 

'.ith.  sffKis. 

loth.  .>-a'(ii:n.s 


It  will  heobser\ed  that  the  ordinal  numbers  dilTer  in  Kwa'ntliai  from  tliose  found 
in  Teil'iir'iik.  which  are  formed  by  cumbersome  circnndocut  inns.  Here,  with  the 
exception  of  '  lii>t,' the  formative  element  ,<  is  added  after  the  manner  of  formins.; 
abstract  iiouuh  It  ditfers,  liowever,  from  the  abstract  noun  in  haviiiL:  k  both  prefixed 
and  siilli.xed.  A  comparison  of  the  ordinal  numbers  in  the  dilferent  Salisli  dialects  is 
very  intere.-.tinK,  scarcely  any  two  a^'rceini;  in  form. 

There  ar.;  in  Kwa'ntlKn  a  great  number  of  class  numerals.  They  are  found 
among  the  ordinals  a.s  well  as  among  the  cardinals.     Thus  we  have  : — 


yu'iin,  the  first  man. 
.slyii'sKlis,  the  second  man. 
st^ii'lis  (.'),  the  third  man. 


si;Qiitle'lis,  the  fourth  man 
stlkiltsii'lis,  the  fifth  man. 
.sKpii'lis,  the  tenth  num. 


P.UiTITlVK    XUMICIJAr.S. 


firrit  part.  tnK'tsnmrir. 
second  part.  }i.-i.'iamo. 


third  jiart.  tlu'^Kmot. 
foui'th  [lurt,  Iliubeuiut. 


iiN    iiii:  i:i'ii\'iLiM,i('.\i,  ^ruvKv  of  Canada. 


bo 


f 


I 


Class  .\i-.\ti;i!  \i,s. 


1  m;m,  iiu'nsa. 

'J  lurll,  _v;iMi.si''la. 
;i        „        illl«.>r'|il. 
1        ..         Iljisc'l.-I. 

C)      „      llkiitc';i'la. 


li    IIH'll,    I  'i  jU'tllcl;!. 

7  ,,  t-.;iiik-:i  lii. 

s  .,  i'k;iiti>K'iila. 

'.'  ,,  Iii'iiiil.'L 

ll»  ..  a'piila. 


IlollHOS 


I       iiK't^auM,) 

*2       sKin'ii't(^ 
;{      ili-;<^iutii 


Canoe 


Tr.'i!.! 


Pulfs,  A:r 


l'.l:lllk<-tH      i 

and  soli-     I       ]{oiiii(l 
ft'.'liii;^  tiling's 

lliiiij,'s 


iiKtsai.ii'tl  '-iiiH'tsali/     stiK'tsa-       iii:'t>i;l-        iii;'tMis 

I       lU  .1  t  H  I      W II I 

.-aiiini^ii't  1    sl'siilp      '  j  I 


i'.iuulsof 
I'll  tl  it', 

lliiiMltH  of 
llUlH,  it'C. 

-awiik 


IMSI'lUllirriVKS. 

Tlicsc  arc  ri's^Milarly   I'oniicd  liy  rfilii|ilicat  iii.L,'-  tlit;    lir^I    ^vllaMr   of    thf   carlinal 
llillnl)iT>,  I  liii.>  ; 

iiKtiiK'isa,  oiu!  cacli ;  yisyi'sKla,  two  eacli  ;  iipapKii,  leii  cai'li, 

Mi'i/rn'LicATiVF^s.  on  xcmkual  ai)Vi:iii'.s. 

Aftf'i-  thp  flr-i    two  tlicse  aro  rcLrularly  t'oniicd  liy  siillixiti;^'  tlic  fm  niativr  [article 
nf/  to  the  caidiiial  tHiiiihcrs,  a-<  in  N't  laka'paiimi,i.  thus  :   - 

nK'tsaiKi,  (iiice;  siiiua',  t  wicc ;  thuja'll,  ihiicso;   llaii'suiiatl,   fuiir  times;  ;'i'|ii;r)at  I, 
fell  litncs. 


I'UONOUN.S. 


ri;i{S()NAi, 


(Nor.vs, 


Tlioc,  as  is  oomnion  in  the  Saii>h  Ioiiltucs,  are  of  tjinnj  classes:  the  iiiilej.eii.lenf , 
the  iiillectional  or  copulative,  Mini  the  incorporaiive  nr  .-uiihetic. 
The'  iii(lcpcii(]eril  are  ; — 


eti>.  ],  1110. 
iMi'a,  tliou,  tiiee. 
tKsii'  or  t  'sii'.  he,  liim. 
sK  nr  ca,  she,  her. 


tl'ne'niiot!.  wo,  ns. 
tli  ii:p,  irwiJEp,  ye,  yon. 
t'.xa-l:  (cuintiioii ),  the\'. 
ye-sii',  they  (niasc). 
ye-cii'  oryesi;'.  tliey  (fern.). 


He.-ide.N  the  alinvc  I'enns  f.ir  liie  ihinl  person  we  lind  iji,.  f,'>-//,i  or  laii-tla,  he 
him;  r(/-/A/  or  (v; «-''/(/,  slie.  her  ;  tati'-tlai  r.iii,  lliey.  i  hem  ;  tlu'li-.m.  thev,  tliern,  seen' 
in  the  TcilVie'uk.  The  u>a<,'e  of  thev(r  \uny  lie>t  he  seen  in  the  K\va'ntli;ri  text  li'elow. 
Tile  tirsf  jieison  sinLMilar  has  a  selective  I'orni.  thus:  //•  m.-ia.  In  i\\va'iitllJn  tlie 
presence  of  the  ilemonstrative  //•;  with  tini  iinaiominal  f..rnis  appears  always  to  y^ive 
a  .selective  siynitieance  to  them.  It  is  noi  n-knilarly  compoumled  with  them  as  in 
Tcil'i^ic'iik  and  some  other  di;dects,  wliere  it>  uniform  u.se  has  apfifirently  caiise.l  tlie 
pronouns  to  lose  their  selective  force.  'J'he  Kwa'ntlKn  seems,  thercfon',  to  .show  us 
the  reason  why  tnis  demonstrative  particle  came  to  he  compounded  with  the  pro- 
nomin.al  forms.  The  Kwa'ntll!;ii  use  also  an  emphatic  form  of  the  independent  pro- 
nouns, as  follows  :  — 


wa-n-e'usa.  I  myself, 
wa-an-no'a,  iliou  thyself, 
wa-tla  (to-tla),  he  him.self. 
wa-tla  (so-tla).  she  lier.self. 


wa-trnj;niEtl,  we  ourselves. 
wa-tl'wilKp,  you  yourselves. 
wa-tla-li;m,  they  themselves. 

li  1—9 
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A  more  Utornl  trnnslation  nf  tliix  wdiild  he  :  It  is  I  myself,  &c.,  kc. 
Tlie  in  fleet  ionul  or  copulative,  forms  are  as  follows  : — 


-tsKii,  I. 

-tCllQ,  tllOU. 


-tst,  WO. 

-tciin,  you. 


Tlio  thinl  pfTsonlias  no  inlleclioiial  pr  moun  ;  but  when  the  subject  of  the  %-erb  is 
tlie  tliinl  piTSdU  the  jiartiele  a./i  is  sullixed  to  tlie  stem.  This  aw  is,  I  believe,  a 
substantive  verli.  It  appears  only  in  transitive  verbs,  and  its  presence  convtirts  the 
verb  into  a  noun,  t^ivinir  it  the  cliaraeter  partly  of  an  intinitive  and  fiartly  of  a 
f^erund.  This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  api>ears  in  both  nuiidjcrs  alike  ;  and  if 
we  want  to  distin;,Mii>h  between  the  sirij^ular  and  the  plural,  the  masculine  and  tlie 
feminine,  we  must  aild  the  dcnmnstrativc  forms  used  for  the  third  person  to  it. 

The  forms  for  tlie  lirst  and  second  persons,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  paraditrm  of 
the  vttrb  below,  under{.'<i  modilicat  ion  m  llu!  conditional,  optative,  and  other  moods. 

In  liie  pnsent  and  tlie  simple  fiiiure  tenses  of  the  verb  the  [iroiiouns  are 
re^<.'ularly  sullixed  to  the  verb  stem  in  Kwa'nllion ;  but  when  the  verb  takes  on 
au.xiliary  verb:^  and  nrndifyini;'  fiarticlo,  the  pronoun  is  generally  attached  to  one  or 
other  of  these.  In  certain  e.\pres>iotis,  pan  icularly  those  of  an  obligatory  character, 
fills  rule  is  broken  and  the  pronoun  is  attached  to  the  verb  stem  (see  under 
'  Verbs'). 

it  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  person  |ilural  dilfers  in  form  from  that  found  in 
Tcil'fic'uk,  which  (;nrnsponds  to  the  Sk(|o'iiiic. 

The  locative  ailverbial  partic  e  ///  is  reirularly  us<"d  with  tlie  third  person  when 
he  or  she  is  absent,  or  when  the  action  was  done  in  the  p;ist.  Thu-.:  ///  kai'EtKs 
kw'sEn  skwomai',  he  killed  my  dog  ;  /ii  is'  sti;li;kai'u,  he  has  some  horses. 


TNTOia'dHATIVK    OR    SYNTIUmC    PnONOUNS. 


These  nrv  liest  seen  in  their  syntheses. 
ts,"i'wi;t-.s('/7//«'-tsKn-t.si,  I  will  lu'lp  ihee. 
tsa  wKt-tsKn-fsa,  I  will  help  him. 
t^a  w-<\-ft'"Q-t«'i.  thou  wilt  help  me. 
tsa'wi;t-tcuQ-tsa,  thou  wilt  help  him. 
tsa'w-vj-tciip-tsa,  you  will  help  me. 
tsa'wKt-tciip-tsa,  you  will  help  him. 
tKVw-E8-.<a//7/.s'-Es-tsa,  he  will  help  me. 
tsa'w-Ks  »r////-tsa.  he  will  help  thee. 
tsa'vv-/(,'-i;s-tsa,  they  will  help  me. 
tsa'w-Ks-.sv7';«/;/.v-tsa.  tli(>y  will  help  tlu'C. 
tsa'wa-/.f'//W'7'-tst  tsa,  we  will  }iel|)  thee. 
t.sa'wEt-tst-tsa,  we  will  help  him. 

tsa'wa//7-tsi-tsa,  we 


Thus:-- 

tsa'wK;-A77rt-tsKn-tsa,  I  will  lielp  you. 
isa'wKt-tsi;n-tsa,  I  will  help  them. 
tsa'wi;t-f^/7(lr3-tcuQ-tsa.  thou  wilt  help  us. 
t?a'wi;t-tcuQ-tsa.  tiiou  wilt  help  them. 
ts;Vwi;t-^/7r<(^-tciip-tsa,  you  will  help  us. 
tsa'wKt-tC!i{)-tsa,  you  will  helji  them. 
tsa'wKt-^/''rit)-Es-t,xa,  he  will  help  us. 
fs;VwKt-^^/7/;w-tsa,  he  will  help  you. 
t^;"l^vl•;t-)'^/7cv-Ks-t.sa,  they  will  help  us. 
t.sa'wi:t-/^/7rw/-tsa,  they  will  help  you. 
tsa'wa-7^/7^/-tst-tsa,  we  will  help  you. 
tsa'wi:t-t.st-t.«ia,  we  will  help  them, 
will  help  one  another. 


The  stem  of  this  verb  Mo  help  "  is  tsil'irn.  The  termination  •^:f  is  the  sijrn  o^"  the 
active  verb.  It  is  very  interesting,' to  otserve  how  this  sutiix  is  sonu'times  dropped 
in  the  sin^nilar  forms,  Imt  rarely  in  the  plural.  As  in  the  other  ISalish  dialects 
examined,  there  are  no  spei'iali>(!<i  fiu'iiis  for  the  third  j>eison. 

It  will  be  seen  fiipin  the  following,'  t;xamplcs  that  there  are  secondary  forms 
for  the  synthetic  pronouns  in  Kwa'ntli;n.  I  did  not  observe  this  feature  in  tiie 
Tcirqe'iik. 

kwRtsw/z/^f-tsKn.  I  .see  you  :  kwEts-w^^/'/wJ-tsEn,  I  see  thee. 

kwKts-nu()-tsi;n,  I  .see  him,  her,  it,  them. 

re-tsEn-kwEts  nuq.  I  saw  him,  her,  it,  them. 

kwEts-wc/'/W'T-tsEn-t.sa,  1  'liall  see  thee;  kw  Ets-//ff7//-tsKn-fsa,  I  .shall  see  J'ou. 

(nl-)  kwi:ts-w^7H(.v,  he  saw  me  ;  (ni-)  kwEfs-na'loHi«,  he  saw  us. 

(ni-)  kwEts-wffw,  he  saw  thee  ;  (ni-)  kw  i;ts-na'lEm,  he  saw  yoti. 

I  think  this  difference  in  form  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  verb,  the  former  being 
lI^ed  with  active,  the  latter  with  neuter  verbs.  These  latter  forms  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  forms  seen  in  the  passive  voice  of  the  verb.  The  iivt/  of  the  third  person 
is  the  determinative  part-viie  treated  of  elsewliPie.  'I'he  •  him,' v»»:c.,  here  referred  to 
is  a  particular,  fie cruiiiud  •  him  '  ;   hence  the  u.^e  of  mlq. 


tl 
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ON    TH1=:    ETIiN'OLOGICAL    SrUVEY    OV   CAXADA. 


I'()<>i;ssiVK    ruoNi.rxs. 

Tlie  (lilTerences  betwccti  these  ami  tlu-  ('ontsjKjniliiiLr  I'oirns  in  TeirQt'uk  jirc  not 
very  great  ;  but  aucli  ;is  ! hey  are,  thoy  have  an  iritcicst  t'ur  th"  linguistic  student. 
One  of  the  most  riota'ihj  i>t'  these  ditVt  rences  is  tlie  j)re>»Tice  and  use  of  «  in  (he 
.sci'Diiil  pcrsDn  siiignL'M'.  The  sanu- feature  is  seen  in  snuie  of  tlie  interior  dialects, 
Tlie  elioice  between  the  h->i  and  the  i:,i  furnis  >eonis  to  be  gui<!eii  by  eu|.ihonie  laws, 
as  they  are  not  u>ed  interehaiigcalily.  Tlu-re  are  also  distioct  forms  t'>  mark  the 
object  |iosses-cd  as  leiuinine  or  luasculiiic.  1  did  not  d-leci  lliis  feature  in 
TeilV' id<.  although  it  apiM'ar;-  Im  exi>i  inthr;  H;dkonie'!i:ni  .-{•eech  get h  rally,  'i'iu; 
form  foi'  I  lie  lirst  per.-on  ■^ingldal  in  Kwa'ntlKn,  as  wid  be  S'  t-u,  diilers  from  the  cor- 
re>|ionding  form  in  !Sk'(io'nitc  and  Tcil'ye'uk.  'J'he  dilferein'e  netween  tiu;  simple 
form  and  tiiat  compounded  with  the  i]ei!ion->t rat  we  in  Kwa'nilKii  is  tiial  the  former 
is  general  in  signiticaiice.  the  la'ter  selective.  The  rule  for  the  use  of  the  two  foiins 
will  be  best  uiuierslov  1  byan  exanijile,  tiius:  ///•:  is  ,i»ed  in  answer  to  such  a  finest  ion 
as  'Whose  is  this,''  wlien  otdy  oiiC  persim  is  present  ln-sides  the  (|iie.stioner.  If 
there  are  several  others  present,  then  the  answer  will  aluays  be  '/'/■ -///■;.  It  is  cio  ir 
from  this  that  tiie  particle  //■;  u^ed  with  i!ie  jiionominal  forms  is  the  regular 
detuunstrative. 


I 


FliJST    I'KIfso.v. 

Siuij/dur. 

IE,  my  (cou'nioti  form  with  masculine  objer-t) 

ti:-nK,  or  sliortly  tE-n,  my  (selective  form  with  masi  uiinc  object) 

DK,  my  (common  f.>rm  with  fetninine  oljjeci). 

hl':-ni;,  or  shortly  sl-:-n,  my  (selective  form  wi;ii  feminine  i>bject). 

It  i.-^  clear  from  these  example.*  tiiat  the  formal  gendcrof  the  pronouns  is  derived 
from  the  demonstrative,  which  alone  ha,-  distinct  forms  for  rnasctdine  aiul  feminine. 

riurn!. 

...  1st,  our  (common  form  with  tna-culine  or  feminine  objec^t). 
tK  .  .  .  tst,    ,,    (selective  form  with  ina>ccd]ne  object ). 
SK  .  .  .  tst.   ,,    (selective  form  with  feminine  object). 

SKCoxi)  Pi:kson. 


Si  iiijiiJiir, 

Kn  or  i:s.  thy  (common  form  with  masculine  or  feuiininc  object ), 
ti:-i;n  or  ti;-ivs.  thy  (selective  form  with  ncisculitu'  object), 
si;-i;ii  or  sl';-i:s,  thy  (selective  form  with  fenuiune  object). 

PI  lint!. 

Kn  or  Ks  .  .   .  K.li;|\  your  (common  form  with  masculine  or  feiidnine  object) 
ti;-i:n  or  ti:-i;s  .  .  .   i:li;p,  jour  (selective  form  with  uui.-ieuline  oiiji-et  ). 
BK-Kn  or  si-:-Ks  .  .   .  i;li;p,  you;'  (selective  form  with  feaiiiune  ubjeii  ). 


Third  i't  itsox. 

S>nfjvhi' 

.  .  .  s,  his  or  hers  (common  form  w-ith  ma.scuiine  or  fendnine  object). 
tK  .  .  .  s,  his  (selective  form  with  ma.sculine  or  feminine  object), 
SK  .  .  .  s,  lier  (       „  „  „  „      ). 

The  plural  is  the  same.  If  it  desiraWc  or  necessary  'o  disfinguisJi  them  from 
the  singular,  the  demonstrative  forms  for  (he  jdural  are  added. 

The  above  forms  are  used  when  the  object  possessed  i.^  present  and  visible.  The 
•invisible'  and  '  absent '  forms  in  Kwa'nth.n  differ  a  Ifttlc  from  tlie  corresponding 
forms  ill  Tcil'ge'uk.     They  are  :is  follnws  • 


U 
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REPORT — 1002. 


Olijccf  Prexctif  liut  I/i risible  to  S'pea/,'f>'. 

kwi:-nK  =  my,  as  kwK-nK  skworaai,  my  doe:  (object  m;isciiline). 

Tliis  form  is  fn'(|UOiit!y  contiiu-tefl  to  kwKn'. 

k'tlKn  =  my,  as  k'tlKn  muHmns,  my  cow  (objocf  feminino). 

()^)jcrr  Ahxfnf  nml  JuvixUde  to  Sprriker. 

K's-sii-iiK,  often  contracted  to  k'sVm',  my  (object  masculine). 
KV-tli:n,  my  (object  feminine). 

Tiic  same  eirmenl^  «re  xmhh]  wiili  tlic  pnmominal  forms  of  the  other  personfi. 

Kmi'UATic  P'oinis. 

Tlie  s;ime  rule  api^lies  to  the  other  pronominal  forms  with  respect   to  common 
and  .-clectivr,  masculine  and  t'eininine  forms. 


ni:-swa.  my  own. 

'••"-^"■"'  i  U.v  own. 
Ks-swa,  ' 

t<'i-<was,  his  own. 

sK-swas,  her  own. 


sA'atl,  onr  own. 
i:s-swa'i;li;p,  your  own. 
tn-Hwas.  their  own. 


SUBSTA.NTIVK    FoKMS. 


ri-:-swa.  mnie. 
Ks-swa,  thine, 
swas,  his.  hers. 


sfi  autl.  ours. 
i'.s->wa'i:li;ii,  ymirs. 
swas  (u'lllKn),  theirs 


I'OSSKSSIVK   WITH    Vi  rhinn  Siihsfd iitini 


i/i. 


tla-wa-n'-swa.  it  is  my  or  mine:  tla-wa-.sa'au11,  it  is  our  or  mirs. 
tla-wa-i;n-swa,  it  is  thy  or  tliine;  tla-wa-i;swai:iep,  it  is  your  or  yours, 
tla-wa-swas,  it  is  his,  her  or  her.s  ;  tla-wa-swas  (a)  it  Kn),  it  is  their  or  tlieirs. 

PossKSsivi',  WITH    I'frlnim  SnliKtaiiUnnii  ani>   !)i:.mon.sti>ativi;. 

tla-n'-swa  ti,  tliis  is  mine:  Ilu  sa'aull  ti,  this  is  ours. 

tla  swa  ti,  this  is  tiiine  ;  tIa-Kswaidep  ti,  this  is  yiuirs. 

tla  swas  ti,  this  is  his,  hers;  tla-swas  (atliicn),  tliis  is  theirs. 

The  Kwa'nili'.n  also  use  the  iireposiiional  form  for  the  third  person  when  the 
owner's  Tiaiiu'  is  numtioned.  Thus:  skwninai'  ll<i  .lohn,  the  doiif  of  John.  Posses- 
sion or  owner.-liip  is  also  marked  in  Kwa'nili;n  in  the  following--  manner:  — 

e-tsKn  ts'  skwomai.  I  have  or  own  a  dog. 
i!-r-teuQ  ts"  skwomai,  you  have  a  dofj. 
e-tst  ts'  skwomai,  y<ui  and  I  have  a  doo-. 
e-tst  Is'  skwoinkwoiuai',  we  have  sotne  dotrs. 
e-tst  ts'  skwomai'  e-iotla.  he  and  I  have  a  dop. 

This  last  is  particularly  interesting^  iii  its  construction.  The  ])artiel(! //  wliicli 
is  seen  liere  api^ars  to  be  wanting  in  thr  corresponding  expression  in  Tcil'Qe'uk. 


tl 


lNTi:nito(;ATl\  I.    I'ltoNnuxs. 

Sinfrular  -Wet  .'  wlio  ^     Wet  kwa  ya'is  ti;  la'lKm  .'  who  made  this  house  ? 
I'lural-  Wet-yi.sa'  or  t  latlswet.  Wet  teug  .'  who  are  you  .'    Wet  fsii'  .'  who  is  that  ? 
Wet-yisii' .'  who  are  they  .' 
To-wet  .'  whose  .'     'I'O-wet  slais  ti-;  7  .'  whose  woik  is  this  .'   or,  who  did  this  ? 
TiVwot  hVllim  ]  whose  house  is  that  ?     Tl^-wet  ti:-nt  /  whose  is  tiiat.' 
Siam  .'  what  .'     8tam  t'sii  ?  what   is  that  .'      Stam  kwn  i:s-stle  ?  what  do  you 

want  .' 
}!nt  •  wViat  man  ?'  is  thus  remiere'l  :   wel  swe'iika  ] 
Kwa  t!i;tsa  '.'  wliicii  .'  lul .  litl.  'a  one  .' ' 


te 
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Dk-uonsthativf,   I'lioNorNS. 

tK  (mnsr.),  si;  (foni.),  I'sii'  or  tisii'  (romnion).  1h'  slio. 
vt'sii'  (rnasc),  _v('(,'ii'  (t'em.),  t'sii-li  (coiimiim),  they. 
ti:-i  (masf.),  ti,  tK-na'  (inasc"),  >K-nri'  (t'cin.),  Iliis,  llii'sc. 
ti:-ni'  (iiiasc),  sK-iil'  (loiii  ),  that  thi^se. 

iNDr.i'iMii;   ?j:oN(>rN-!. 

wit-fil,  anyniic  ;  au'iia-wfi.  no  niic. 
yi;.s;i',  siiiiitoMc  ;  used  as  iIr'  on  in  Frciirh. 

Hi:i'i.i;.\i\  K    PuiiNorN. 

Jl:"il)iil,  >(.'lt'. 

lM;.\i<»Nsrn.\  rivi;s. 

These  do  not  ditl'or  fn  1111  tlic  TcilV^c'iik  forms  alrcaily  L^'ivcn,  oxcfpt  in  ilio  ^wt- 
.stitutioii  of  n  [ox  l.  J  he  K\va'ntli:n,  Imwevcr,  appear  to  expri'ss  tlie  distinction 
hetwc'cn  the  attributive  and  the  prodi(;ativ(!  ailjoctive  in  c<nijiinction  with  a  (h'lnon- 
strativu  dillertT'tly.  Thus  they  say  <"  <7  A77/;w,  t ids  lioiisi"  is  ^Odd  ;  hut  r  fi-:  lil'/rni, 
this  i>  a  iroiid  huuso.  In  Tcil'i,n'iik  the  di.-tinction  is  cllVcted  by  a  dilVcrtMicc  in  the 
order  of  the  words;  in  Kvva'nllj;n  l)y  tlie  u.>e  of  dilVereiil  denion.-trat  ives. 

AIITICLKS. 

These  are  identical  with  those  in  ■|'cilcjt''ul<,  ami  their  fund  ion-  appear  to  he 
the  same. 

ADJEf'TIVKS   AND   ADVKllIiS. 

My  remarks  on  those  in  the  Tcil'iji  'iik  apply  (>(|iijdly  hero.  The  syntax  of  these  is 
apparently  the  same  in  all  tlie  Halkome'lij-u  diaiects.  It  may  lir  added,  however, 
tliat.  a  studx  of  the  native  ti'i:ts  reve;ils  the  fact  that  certain  temporal  adverhs 
'govern'  the  subjunctive  mood.  Thr,.>  \  may  say  K/rliiia,  'he  stands';  l)iit  'lie 
stands  awhile  '  must  bt;  e.\]'res.>c(l  ilais  :  ,',  -'li'tt  /i's/jUms.  A^ain,  ^///r'.v,  'he  came,' 
hut  \\  iii.'-K-t  1  /i',<-iinn  's.  '  often  he  used  to  c'ome.'  Numerous  other  examples  will  be 
found  in  the  native  text. 

The  com]iaiisoii  of  adjectives  in  the  Kwa'atlb'ti  seems  to  be  more  regular  thiiii 
Tcil'Qe'iik.     There  appears  to  be  an  equivalent  to  our  c  >mparative  sign  ■/•/•.     Tims  ; 


Positive. 


e,  .LTOod. 

k-Kl,  bad. 


('onijxn'dfirr. 
tfi  or  to-e,  better, 
tfi  or  tn-k'i;l,  wor.«e. 


Si(jH-rlafiri'. 
yidau'wel-i'.  best, 
ylihiu'wel-k'ld,  worst. 


Tills /■«  or  M  whic^h  marks  the  comparative  degree  is  probably  the  particle  to 
whii'h  is  seen  in  the  primominal  forms  of  the  third  person  arid  in  (H-rtain  other  i>ro- 
iioniinal  and  demonstiative  expirs-iMiis.  It  is  iiiterestiiiLT  to  reni.tik  that  the  same 
tJurticle  appears  compounded  witli  n'li  in  the  cuinparative  in  N"llaka'pauui<^. 


rUKroSITlONS,    CONjrNCTIONS.    AN!)   t'ON.irNt  ;T1VE    ADVKKl'.S. 

The  forms  and  functions  of  these  will  best  be  gathend  by  a  study  of  tlic  native 
text  given  below. 

VEItl'.S. 

The  inllection  of  the  verb  in  Kwa'ntlini  is  rfTected,  as  in  the  other  dialects 
PXHinined,  liy  mians  of  particles  and  au.xiliary  verbs.  The  principal  of  these  are:  — 
<",  e-tl,  1-fl,  or  f-t/,  tiP,  fi,  >t'K-tl,  ti'i'i,  nP-tly  tea,  or  tm.  Tne  functions  of  these  are  best 
grasped  by  an  examination  of  the  paradigms  and  the  native  »e.\t. 
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RET'OHT  — 1002. 


VKllBA    SUBSTANTIVA. 

Of  tlicso  ?,  :-f/,  v'<7  and  f.s  arc  the  most  important.  Tlie  first  does  not  appear  to  be 
used  apart  from  olher  verhs.  It  scfiiis  to  have  the;  sense  of  our  am,  ice.  The  last  three 
are  used  hotli  indepeiidctitly  and  as  auxiliaries  to  other  verbs,  i-tl  oi  «"'-tl  appears  to 
he  liie  fircti'rite  of  P,  it  hi'iiijr  found  only  in  past  tenses,  thus:  tllornTK^  7-//  tsilakatlitl, 
'  it  rained  yesterday.'  W'd  is  u>ed  differently  in  some  of  the  Kalkonie'l-Kra  dialects 
from  whitt  it  is  in  iSk(|ri'mi(^and  N"tlaka'[tatiiug.  In  tlu;  Kwa'ntli:n  it  appear,  chictly 
in  oor.diiional  elaiiscs.  It  seems  to  be  the  ehief  sisjn  of  the  Hulijinictive  forms 
(^Kt'i-  the  verbs).  It  is  .seen  ai>o  in  verbal  .<ynthese-<  implying'  obli<.'ation  on  the  part 
of  the  afrent.  thus  :  »iv7-kwais\vnt-tsKn,  'I  must  strike,'  xc.  it  is  found  likewisiMn 
sontene(!S  that  bej^in  with  a  tenijioral  advrrb.  tlms:  wla'tl  kwKiis  7<v7  k'a'kiii,  '  I  am 
often  sick.'  In  some  insian<-..'s  it  is  used  interchiuii,'eai)ly  with  e-tl  or  i-i|.  thus- 
talmo'iise-tcu'i  «v7  (or  rt!)  kiikau'uc^  '  When  yoti  an>  sick  you  should  take  medicine.' 
Afjain,  it  aiifl  stuue  of  the  others  are  seen  to  enter  largely  into  the  (^onstrutition  of 
conjunctiuns  or  connectives.  In  the  continuous  native  text  below  it  will  l)e  seen 
that  r' flfia-trii,  tlu's-n'ii.  and  r'-tlls-Fs-ivii  are  re^'ularly  (;m))loyed  to  coimect  the 
.sentences.  It  is  very  ditliciilt  to  translate  these  expressions  into  Krudish  ;  and  no 
two  dialects  seem  to  use  the  same  forms,  /-..v  appears  regularly  ir  thr  third  persons 
;is  an  au.xiliary  to  transitive  verbs.  Its  pres(>nce  converts  the  verb  into  a  verb;il 
noun.  It  appears  also  with  the  pronouns  of  all  the  persons  in  certain  constructions. 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  in  the  form  kir'i-.n-Hs  in  the  .sentenec,  Hufa  kwK-ii-f;,v  k-i:l,  '  lie 
said  I  was  a  ba<l  man.'     Again  in  Huta  kw'-/-.-.v  nKms,  '  He  .said  he  was  going.' 


'y 


k-a 
ka 

k-a 

abi 


1NT1!.\NSITIVE    VHlUi.S. 
sick,  Jrdhiti. 

rui>i;N  T  Tk.nsk. 

ThesG  are   formed   in  Kwa'nili-n   by  tlie  simple  juxtaposition   of  the  verb  stem, 
noun  or  adjective,  ami  the  inlleclional  pronouns,  thus: — 


Sing. 


k'a'kiii-t>Kn,  I  am  sick. 
ka'kiii-tciK^,  thou  art  sick. 
ka'kiii  (t'sii,  to'tia),  he  is  sick. 
k'a'kiii  (cii,  so'tlaj,  she  is  sick. 


k  fi'kiii-tst,  we  are  sick. 
K/Vkiii-tsap,  you  are  sick. 
I'luri  '•^'■'kiii  (a'tltMn),  they  are  sick. 

n.a'k;ii  (to-tla'dKm  (masc.)  [  they  arc 
^^     t  la  '-li:m  (fem.)  J  sick. 


The  locative  particle//;  is  pretixed  to  the  third  person,  singular  and  plural,  to 
m.-irk  absence.  Of  tlm  two  forms  in  the  tliird  iier-on  phuMl,  the  foriuiT  is  in 
Kwa'ntlKn  employed  in  a  particular  sense  to  indicate  the  memiiers  of  the  speaker's 
own  family,  tiie  latter  in  a  general  sen-c. 

I'UKSENT   riiUFKCT    AM)   IlKsroNS!  VIO   TlCNSE. 


Singular. 
e-lsi:n-ka'k:ii,  I  am  sick. 
e-tcfiQ-ka'kiii,  thou  art  si('k. 
e-ka'kiii,  be  or  she  is  sick. 


J 'hind. 
e-tsi-ka'kiii,  we  are  sick. 
e-tcai)-ka'kiii,  you  are  s.ick. 
e-ka'kili,  they  are  sick. 


If  it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  between  masculine  and  feminine,  singular  or 
plural,  in  the  third  person,  the  demonstrative  forms  given  above  in  the  present  tense 
are  tiilded;  but  generally  the  subject,  when  in  the  third  |)ersoii,  reijuires  no  personal 
elements,  the  .sex  and  number  beinu:  umlerstood.  The  forms  of  this  tense  are 
employed  only  in  ri's]>onse  to  direct  cpiestions.  A  plain  statement  of  fact  is  ex- 
pressed by  th(!  f(U'ms  of  the  present  tense.  It  was  tliir  same  in  the  Sk'qo'mic.  I 
liave  rendered  the  auxiliary  c  here  by  'am,'  The  natives  who  understand  Kiiglish 
«io  the  same;  but  it  is  not  the  eipiivalent  of  our  substantive  verb,  liesides  >..on- 
veyinp:  a  statement  of  present  condition  or  action,  it  carries  with  it  also  a  sense  of 
past  action  or  condition.  A  more  exact  translati^m  of  the  term  would  be:  'I  am 
being  sick,'  iScc.  kc.  When  /'  is  jjrelixed  to  a  transitive  verb  the  tense  is  then  really 
an  immediate  past,  and  is  best  translated  by  '1  have  just,'  \c.,  or  V)y  the  sub- 
stantive  verb  with  the  active  participle  (see  under  'Trui'sitive  Verbs,'  V)clow). 
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Present  I'kuiect  coNTiNcnrs  and  Uesi'onsivi:  Tense. 

Tliis  (lilTcrs  fnmi  the  other  liy  the  presence  of  the  temporal  particle  Q()n  =  ' still, 
•yet,'  tlius : — 

t-tsKn-Qoii-k-ri'kiii,  I  am  still  sirk  ;  r -tstgon-ka'kiii,  we  are  still  sick. 

rBKTEllITE. 

Simiithrr.  J'hinil. 

k-iVkiii-e-tl-t>i:n,  I  was  sick.  k-ri'krii-e-tl-tst.  we  were  s'ek. 

ka'kiiie-tltcriQ,  tliuu  waxt  siek.  k-a'kili-e-tl-lOMp,  you 

k-a'kiii-.-tl,  he  or  she  wiis.-,ick.  ka'k;ii-e-tl,  they  were  siek. 

The  locative  parlich;  //'  is  a<l(leil  to  the  thir.l  per.-i^ii  in   Wotli   inMubers  to  mark 
absence. 

Fast  I'kufkct  Tknsi;. 

r-tl-tsKn-ka'kili.  I  have  l)eeM  sick:  r-tl-tst-kTi'kiii,  we  iiave  been  sick. 
The  oilier  persons  tollow  in  like  manner. 

rLUrKRFECT    TdNST. 
There  is  no  (lifTerence  between  this  and  the  pa.st  perfect  tense. 

FuTfui:  Tknsi:. 
k'a'kiii-tsHn-tsa,  I  shall  be  siek  ;  ka'k;ii-tst-t.sa,  we  .'■hall  be  siek. 

The  other  persons  follow  rt><rularly. 

It  is  very  notie.-iible  how  re.uuhuly  the  Salish  .lialects  of  this  region  j>r,:/i.r  the 

verb  stem  in  the  future  tense. 

rEUiPtiiiASTic  Flti:ui:s. 

ka'kiii-yuQ-t>l-:n-tsa.  I  think  1  am  about  to  be  sick. 
se-'sl-tskn-wa-k-a'kiii-an,  I  am  afraid  1  shall  be  sick. 
iwa'wa  ka'kiii-tsKn,  i)crhaps  I  shall  br  -ick. 

Optatu  E  FoUMS. 

ka'kili-ii'noQ  tlfi'Ml,  1  wish  1  was  sick, 
n'-stle  kwKiis-ka'kiii,  I  want  to  lu'  sick. 

Condition  A 1-  Forms. 

kwKns  or  kwKnKs  k-a'kiii,  when  I  am  sick. 
kwKs  k  a'kiii,  when  thou  art  sick. 
k's  k-p  kiii-l8t,  when  we  are  sick. 
kwKs  ka'kiii-i;li;i>.  when  you  are  sick. 

wi-:-ne-Hn-e-tl-k-a'kiii,  if  I  ani  sick,  or  if  T  were  sick. 
wE-ne-i:t-e-tl-k  ri'kiii,  if  we  are  sick,  or  if  we  wi-re  si<'k. 
V  K-ne-r.Q-e-ll-k-a'kiii,  if  ihou  art  sick,  or  if  thou  wasi  sick. 
\;i;-nc-ai)-e-tl-k'a'kiii,  if  you  are  sick,  or  if  you  wen-  sick. 
v/E-ne-Es-e-tl-k  a'kiii,  if  he  is  sick,  or  if  he  were  sick. 

Ql'OTATivi;  Forms. 

Hn'ta  tsa  kwi:s  ."-k-a'kiii.  he  said  thou  wast  sick. 
«''-ltu'ta  k'.s-r-tsf  kiVkiii.  he  said  we  were  sick. 
e-llu'tak's-Klap  k'a'kiii,  he  said  ynu  wni;  >ick. 

DuniTATivi;  Forms. 

iwii'wa  k-a'kili-tsEn,  I  may  be  siek  ;  iwiVwc  ka'kiii-fst ,  w  may  bo  sick. 

The  other  persons  follow  refrularly  in  like  manner.  ..       ,      ,  i-.v  .«.,.  in 

It  is  woVthy  of  notice  that  these  dubitative  forms  have. thus  Un,  been  dillcrcnt  in 
each  dialect  examined. 
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Nkuai  i\  i:  FoHMS. 

.nua-lsKii  k'a'kiii-Kn,  I  am  not  sick, 
aiia-t-s:  k*a'k;ii-i;t,  \vi;  are  nnt  sicl;. 

The  othfi'  jici-otis  FdIIow  n-giilarly  in  like  nianniT. 

auiiU'i",*  tla'al  ka'kiii-i:n.  I  ddii't  want  ti>  1)p  sick. 
ana  kui;nK>  wiii'i;  ka'kiii,  I  am  iiul  ot'len  .si<Jk. 

Misci:i.i,.\Ni;ois  KoitMs. 

nivskwiiiuDii  c-tsKi;-k  ii'kiii.  1  tliiiik  di' hclicve  I  am  sick. 

kiVkiii.s  tail!  (t'sa)  tsa,  tins  will  niak<>  3011  sick. 

k  fi'kiiis  tarn  llis  tsa,  tliis  will  make  me  sick. 

c'-a-tcni^-k'A'kiii  .'  arc  ymi  sick  .' 

c-tsKn-k-a'kiii,  I  am  sick,  or  -liortly  c-t,--!:!!.  I  am, 

c-a  k'iVkiii?  is  he  sick  ,'  c-k  a'kiii,  lie  is  sick,  or  -•iinrtly  c  lie  is. 

wi.i't;  (or  wiatl;  kwKiis  \va  k  a'kiii.  I  ain  often  sick. 

'IHANSITIVE  VKUI!. 

The  |irinci)ial  tensi;  ^i;:iis  oi'  the  transitive  \erl)  are:  e.  present  perft'ct  or 
responsive  si^rii  ;  nr  and  nf-tl  preterit  ;  in-  .  .  .  in:-tl,  past  perl'ect  and  i.liiperfect  ; 
and  tKti,  futine. 

A(  'iix  K  \'i)i(i;. 
kwii'kwot ,  to  strike. 

I'lUOSIONT    'iKNSi:. 

kwil'k\vot-tsi;n.  I  strike  :  l;\v;i'k\vot-tst,  we  strike. 

.,        -leuQ,  thou  strikest  :  .,         -tcai).  you   „ 

,,  '■:>  (1 1;  (inase.)  si;  (lem.)  jiresent,  he  or  she  strikes. 

HI         ,,         -i:s  ,.  .,  ali'-ent       .,         ,,         ,, 

,,         -i;s  ;totla'li:m  (niase.)  snthVlKm  (iVm.)  pre.si  .it,  they  sirik<\ 

III  „  -Hs  ,,  „  „  ,,        absent,     ,.  „ 

ri:i;si;Nr  Piiimkct  Cdniini  oi  s  and  IiDsponsivi-:  Tknsk. 
e-tsKn-kwii/kvvot,  I  a'u  slrikin>r;  e-tst -kwii'kwot,  wo  are  striking. 

The  other  jiersons  T.illow  reirularly  in  like  manner. 

1  may  add  here  that  '  trender  '  ;:nd  '  nnmhor,'  'alisence'  and  'presence'  of  the 
third  person  are  uniformly  expr(\-sed  in  all  the  tenses  as  in  the  present  tense  above. 

In  the  past  tensi^s  liie  Kwa'nlli;n  distinKuibh  bet  ween  a  recent  and  a  more  n'mole 
action  thus  : 

I?i;(i:nt  Past  Tkxsk. 
ne-tsKn-kwii  kwot.  i  struck:  m-tst-kwii'kwot,  we  struck. 
'J'ln!  other  p'jrsons  follow  rei,Milar'y  in  like  manner. 

RKMOTiiii-l'AST  Tt;.\si;. 
r.c.Tl-tsi;n-kwii'kwot.  1  struck  ;  ne-tl-'.st -kwii'kwot,  we  struck. 
The  oilier  persons  follow  regularly  in  like  nuinner. 

Past  PKRn:cT  and  Pllprukkct  Tknse. 
ne-tsKn-wK-tl-kwii'kwot,  I  had  struck  :  nr-tst-wK-tl-kwil'kwot,  we  had  struck. 
The  other  person.s  follow  regularly  in  like  manner. 

KfTi-nK  Ti;nsk. 
kwii'kwot-tsKn  tsa,  1  shall  strike;  kwii'kwot-tsl-tsa,  we  shall  strike. 
The  other  ficrsnn.s  follow  rtxiiUirly  in  like  manner. 
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Hr>i(Ios  tliis  r(;>?ular  t'unn.  the  t'utun'  i-  -(iriict  iincs  cxprrvs,,!  I)y  addiiu'  inim, 
'  to  gti,'  to  thf  verb  in.>te;iil  ul'  tin.'  parlicli-  fsii.  r.ul  i  hi^  can  "Uly  ln'  (Imic  witli  viiiis 
of  action  where  motion  is  ]ios.-.itilc,  as  :  -I  am  L'ninir  to  run,'  and  '1  am  poinir  to 
strike."  .vc.  It  Ui.iiM  lie  iini'o>.>.iblc  to  say  '1  am  K"""o  'u  be  .xitk,' '  I  am  going  to 
he  rich."  &.i',,  with  nKni. 

I  MI'li;  \  IMVK    Mood. 

The  imperative  inlleiti'iii  in  Kuant  li;ii  i- //r/,  thii>  : 

kwii'kwoi-lla  I  >trike  ! 

k\v;i'kwMt-teuij.  strike  thmi  ;   k wii'kwot -teaii.  >ti-ike  ye. 

(■-lla-k\v;'i'k\vot,  let  me  (or  us)  strike;   limit  cu  k'>vK>  ku;rk\V(it,  strike  hard. 

The  dilVereiiee  between  the  per-on  il  and  the  imper.-nii.'d  furm  i-<  interest  iie_'.  The 
imi>ersnna!  ferm  in  -flu  is  used  only  wiien  the  .-ipeaker  see>  the  atrent  about  to  strike  ; 
or  wtien  lie  is  iiesitatini:  whetiier  he  wili  strike.  \e.,  or  iiol.  The  [iersonal  forms  are 
t  hose  eominoiily  emplo)e<i  in  ij:\\  xw^  an  onh^r  or  eoinmand. 

l-'oKMs  i.Mi'i.viNC   oiii.ii;  \TioN  ON  ■iiii;  l'M:r  oi'    ruK  A(;i;.Nr. 

\\a-kwii'kwot-t>Kii.  I   must  .-irike. 
wadNwii'kwot-teut^,  you   „        ,, 
wK-tld<W!i'kwot-t>t,  we  oiiLrlit  to  strike, 
-ieap,  you  ,,     „       ., 

Ni:i;  \Tivi;    I'oioi-. 

I'i;ksi;nt  Ti:.n.-i;. 

aii'a-ts!':n  kwfi'kwot-icn,  I  strike  not  :  an'a-tM  k\\akwol-i:t.  we  strike  not. 
iiu'a-tctiy  kwa'kwot-0(..,  thou  >trikest  nrit  ;  au'a-icap  kwa'kwoi-iip.  you  strike  not. 
au'a  kwa'kwot-i;s,  lie  .-uikes  leu  ;  au'a  kwa  kwot-i;.  (iiailteii),  tiiey  >trike  not. 


IMtKTKRrn;. 


it,  wc  liid   not 


au'a-t.-i;n  n«'-"n-kwa'kwol.  1   did   not   >trike ;  aii'a-tsi    ne-i:t-kwa  kwo 

strike. 

au'a-teuij  iie-oii-kwa'kwot,  thou  didst,  not  strike;  au'a-teap-ne-iipd<w,i'kwot.,  .\oa 

did  not  striki'.  ,  .     .    i 

au'a  ne-i;s-kwri'kwot,  he  did  not  strike;  au'a  ne-i;.-kwa  kwot.  they  did  not  strike. 

FuTTUi:. 

au'a-tEKn  tsad:wa'kwot-i:n.  1  shull  not  strike;  au'a-lst    tsa-kwa'kwot-i.t,  we  sh:ill 

"'^  au'a-tiniQ  tsa-kwakwot-,...,  thou  wiU    not   .strike;  aua-teap  t.si-kw.i'kwot-iip,  y.m 

will  not  strike.  ,,  ,  ...        , 

au'a-t.si  kwa'kwot-l„s  he   will    not    strike;    au'a-tsa  kwa  kwot-i,^,    they    will    noL 

strike. 

|NtiM:iiA'nM:. 

au'a-teui,)  kwa'kwot-ri(.>  I  don't  strike  it  1 
au'a-teiK^  kwa'k\\'k-'sann;-ni^  don't  strike  me. 
aii'a-tst  kwa 'kwot -1:1,  don't  Kl  us  strike  it. 

li  is  iuterestin-tooliM.rvethat  the  Kwa'n'iKn  uniformly  miHIx  th(^  re-ularMibjecL 
prom.un  in  negative  sentences  to  the  ne^^ative,  addin.ir  ii  serondi.ry  form  to  the  verb 
.stem  as  well.  This  is  not  an  uneommon  feature  of  the  Sa.i.sh  to,.,rues  ;  nor  is  hi.s 
at  tacam.mt  of  the  prom.niinal  forms  to  the  adverb  e.intined  tube  adverbs  ot  ne-aliun 

only.     Yi'l  not  till  adverb>  are  thus  treated. 

Conditional  Fou.ms. 

wil-kwa'kwot-tsKn.  if  I  strike  ;  wii-kwiVkwot-K',  if  wo  strike, 

-tcuy.  if  thou  strikes!  ;     „  „      -a p.  „  .you    ., 

„  ..       -I:;s,  if  he  strike:  ,.  ..      •'■>.   '-  ''"•■.^'  " 
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wil-kwu'kwot-Kn-r-tl.  if  I  were  to  strike;  wil-kwa'kwot-Et-f-ll,  if  we  were  to  strike. 
„  -r.Q-r-tl,  .,  tlmii  want  tu  „       ;     „  „  -iip-r-tl.  if  ymi  „ 

-K.s-("-tl,  „  lie  wort!  to      „       ;     „  .,  -i;s-f-t.i,  if  they  .,  „ 

c-wii'-wil-kwri'kwot-tsEn,  I  iiuiy  strike,  r'-\vii'-wii-k\v;Vkwut-tst,  we  may  strike. 
Tin-  other  persons  follow  rei,Milarly  in  like  manner. 

kwKns  newK-tl-kwii'kwot,  when  1  strikt^  or  struck  it. 
k's-iH-\vi;-ll-kw;Vkwot-tst,  when  wo  strike  oi^  struck  it. 

Ol'TATIVK   I'OU.MS. 

ni>stle  kwKns-kw.Vkwnt,  F   wish  f  cnuM  strike  it,  or  T  desire  to  strike  it. 
,,        kwEs-kwfi'kwot-tst,    ,,      we  .,  ,.  "r  we    ,,  ,, 

,,  „    -kwrrkwol,  ,,      Ihou  could^t  strike  it. 

..     -kwiVkwot-ii))      .,      you  coujil  „ 

kwa'kwot-t'ii^  tiaa'l.  I  wi>li  you  would  or  could  strike  it. 

-Kt        ,,  ,,      we  coulil  strike  it. 

iic-wii-stles  k's-kw;i'kvvots  .'  did  lu;  want  to  >trike  it  .' 

iNTKimOtiATlVi:    !<'()HMS   AND   KKI'LIKS, 

ne'-fi-kwri'kwot  i:s?  did  he  strike  i(  / 
ne-kwa'kwot Ks,  he  did  strike  it. 
iie'-i'i-tcfKi-kwa'kwoi  .'  did  you  strike  it? 
iH-tsi;n-kw;Vkwot.  I  did  Nirike  it,  nr  shortly,  ne-tsKii,  I  did. 
kw;i'kwol-E-tst  .'  ought  we  to  strike  it  ;' 

The  interrogative  sign  is  I'l  in  Kwa'ntlKn.     In  S'<|n'inic  it  is  o. 

Iterative  Foijms. 

e-tsEn-wii-kwfi'kwokwot,  I  am  repeatedly  striking  it. 
e-t.-t-wil  „  we  are       .,  „ 

wii-kwa'kwokwotEs,  he  is  striking  it  all  the  time. 
kwiVkwukwot-fciH,*  !  keep  on  striking  it  ! 

All  iterative  or  prolonged  acti(tn  is  uniformly  exi)ressed  liy  re<lu[ilicalion  \m 
above. 

Dhprkcativi;  Foums. 

au'a-tcuii  kwu'kwol-oQ,  please  don't  strike  it. 

Those  i'orrns  difTer  from  tlie  negative  indicative  forms  only  in  sound.  The  linal 
a  of  the  negative  is  drawn  out  in  a  beseeching  tone  in  the  depreeative  forms. 

llECiPUOCAL  Forms. 

ne-tst-kwa'kwot-al,  we  struck  each  other. 
ne-tcap-kwri'kwi)t-al,  you  ,,  >. 

Infinitive  Forms. 
kwa'kwot,  to  .strike;  ne-kwa'kwot,  to  have  struck. 

Participles. 
kwa'kwokwot,  striking  ;  gerund,  skwa'kwot. 

'I'he  stem  of  this  verb  is  ^«v7^w  or /.:«v7//Q.  The  termination  -ot  or  -ut  or  yf  is  a 
formative  elenu'nt.  It  is  sufiixed  to  the  stem  of  any  active  verb  when  the  *  it  '  is  an 
indelinite  object.  It  is  the  indetermiiiative  of  action.  It  may  be  replaced  by  ««</ 
or  nou,  the  determinative  of  action.  Thus,  nr-tsiai-kwu' for' ti il//.  I  struck  it.  When 
nfttj  is  sulhxed  the  'it '  always  relates  to  a  known,  determined  object. 


Tassivb  Voice. 


i 
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ou 


kwiiky,  t.truck. 


se 


b( 


b 
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ruKsKNT  Tkim  i;(T  '>K  A((  n)i:sTAi.  Action. 

kwak'rr'lKM.  I  iini  >inick  ;  kwak'nillKiii.  we  art;  nt  ruck. 
kwak-'rui'iii,  ihoii  art      .,      ;  k\vnk"t>;r|'.  .^'    '  •< 

I'KKSKNT    I'r.liKKCT   <tl'    I'l  KPOSIVK    .NfTION. 
k\vakQK.s<"'lMn,  1  am  sirufk;  kwukyKliVlEiii,  we  art'  -tnuk. 

iMMKDiATi;  Past  oi'  Accidkntai,  ArrniN, 
<-kwak''iu''li;m,  I  am  just  .-truck  ;  . -kwak 'iii'i'lKm,  wc  a. c  just  strdc.k. 

IMMKDIATK    PAST    (tl'    I'lKI'OSI  V  I :    A<TloN. 

^--kwrikgE.M''lEin,  I  am  jll^t  struck  ;  c-kwak.ii;tillKin,  wc  are  ju'.t  struck, 

HKt  KNT    I'AST    OK    Ar(  1 DKNTAI.    AcTloN. 
n<--k\vak'nr'lKiii.  1  was  struck  ;  ru-k\vak''ii;ili:tu,  wc  wt-rc  struck, 

RKCUXT    I'AST   OK    I'LIU'OSIVIi:   ACTION. 
ii(-kwak<iKs("'lKm.  I  was  struck  :  i,<-kwak<iKtali;m,  we  were  struck. 

i:i:.MoTi;u  Past  ok  A(<  idkntai.  Action. 
m-tl-kwak-'m,''li:m,  1  was  struck;  m-ll-kwak'iia'li:in,  wc  wre  struck. 

P.i;MOTi;it  Past  ok  Priu-osivK  Action 
m-tl-kwak(jEsc'llJm,  1  w.ms  struck  :  iu-tl-kwak(iKtali;m,  wc  were  struck. 

Vast  Pkuki;ct  ok  Accidkniai,  Action. 

kwaky-n.-lEm-c-tl,  I  Iwivo  hvcn  struck  :  kwakc/ualKin-ctl.  wc  I.av  hcoti  struck. 
iR-t.>Kn  kwak..>,  1  have  been  .struck  ;  uc-t>t-kwa  ky.  wt  have  been  struck. 

Pa-t  Pkukkct  ok  Pkim'osix  i:  Action. 

kwakgHsa'mllEs-c-tl,  I   have   been  struck;  kwak<^i;(al..vllKs-e-ll,   wc   have  been 

struck. 

I'm;i'i:ui  i;cr. 

i-tl-t.sEn  kwakv,  I  Iia<l  been  struck  ;  c-tl-tst-kwakQ,  we  had  been  struck. 

FUTLUK. 

kwakQ-nelE.n  tsa.  1    ,  ^,,^^1,  ,,^  ,truc.k  ;  ^'^l^lf';!!'';!^'    \  ^'-  '^^''^'l  ''^  >""<^'<- 

kwakw-tsi;n-t.sa.       i  kuakti-tst-ts.  . 

kwakyKsEt-tsLn-tsa,  I  shall  strike  myself;    kwak./Ksi;t.ist-tsa,  we   shall  si. iko 

ourselves. 

t'ONDrriONAl,    FoKMS. 

wii  kwakQKsElKtn,  if  I  am  struck  ;  wii  kv.ak..KsKt -Kt,  if  we  are  struck. 

wK-ne-Ks-e-tl-kwakQEselKm.  if  I  -houM  b<'  struck. 

wi;-m"-Ks-.-tl-kwak(;K,t;ilKm,  if  wc  should  lie  stru.'k. 

wa-kwakyKsK'i-Kn,  if  I  strike  myself  ;  wa-kwakQKsKt-Kt.  ,f  wc  stnke  o,.rsolvcs. 

wii-kwakyKsat-oy,  if  thou  .strike  thyself;  wakwakyKsiit-ai-.tf  you  strike  yout- 
selves. 

wK-ne-Kn-e-tl-kwakQ,  if  I  have  been  stru.k  ;  wK-ne-Kt-e-tl-kwakg.  if  we  have 
been  struck. 

wK-m-oQ-e-ll-kwakQ,  if  tiiou  hast  been  struck;  wi;-nO-iir-c-tl  kwakQ.  if  you  have 
been  struck. 
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wlMn'-ls-n-tl-kwi'iki^  if  In-  Iims  Ihtti  -truck;  wK-iir-l^-c-tl-kwakQ,  If  tlicy  have 
been  struck. 

iic-tl-t.-i;ii->'l-w!i-k\\akQ,  I  may  liavc  1/ceii  struck  ;  nc-ll-tst-s't-wa-kui'iki.',  we  may 
liave  l)t'iii  struck. 

l;i:ii,i:xivt:  FditMs 

k\vrik(,i-iiri'riiii-l-lii.  I  .-Irike  iii\scll':  ksvaki.i-ria'inil-lst,  \vc  striko  (iiir»clvcs. 
k\viikt.i-iiii'inii  e-ll-lsiti,  I  struck  iiiy.scll ;  k\vaki,i-iia'iiiii-c-tl-Ist,  wo  .struck  ourselves. 

^Iisci:i.i..\Ni:«)fs  I'oitMs  AM)  K.\i'i!i:ssi(».NS. 

T  lia\c  a  dii;r,  c-'tsi;ti  ts'  skwmnai'. 

^'iMi  have  a  doj'.  iiclcug  ts'  sku'niimi', 

\n\i  ainl  I  liavc  a  di'ir.  c-tst  Is"  -kwniiiai'. 

Vi'iiaml  I  liave  (lojjs,  ctst  ts' .-k vvonik wmiiai'. 

W(!  liavc -(line  lmrs(!s,  cist  i-' si  i;'li;kaiii. 

lie  and  I  liavc  sonic  (hiL's.  ctst  ts' sk wuiiikwniiiai' c-tn'tla. 

We  liavc  sninc  horse-,  si  i.'lr:kaiu-tst. 

lie  has  siiiiie  Imrsc-.  in  ts'  si  l.'ll.kaiii. 

.My  dd^  is  lilack.  ^ke(|  tK  n'  skwomai'. 

N'our  (\iK^  is  while,  pi;k  ti-:  cs  skwuinai'. 

lli.s  do^  i.s  wiiiic,  \u:k  tio  skwotnai'.s. 

Oui'  h(ius(>  is  (lid.  sia'lakwa  1 1:  ki'lein-tst. 

.My  liat  is  an  the  tal)le,  in  -itsa'  Vii'.suk', 

It  is  iindi  r  a  stdiu'.  stlajialwit  1  1 1:  siiiiiiit. 

It  is  l)y  a  stone,  s)ilei;k  1 1-;  stuiinr. 

It,  is  on  a  stone,  tiathik  tK  or  ni  tK  smiint. 

It  is  in  the  b(»x.  in;  sim  'yu  ti;  k(-|'aki"^ia. 

Near  nie,  s'iKtKs  tl'e'n-.i. 

A  stoiK!  will  sink  in  waier.  IK  siniiiit  rpil  ni  tK  k-a. 

Ill,  on,  III. 

('(line  witii  in(\  nie'tla  ska  tl'e'iisa. 

Come  iioiiR' with  uie.  nie'il.'i  lakij  ska  iTc'iisa. 

I  will  pd  witii  you.  iiKin-tsKn-tca  ska  ll'iio'a. 

Let  us  build  a   liousc;,  e-tla-se-auti^r.m. 

Let  us  make  a  canoe,  e-t la-hiii. 

Let  us  ;j(t  iliero,  e-tla-ni;in  li;  ni. 

TiCt  us  eat  it,  e-tla-ni:|ii'll. 

Tilt!  canrie  llo.ats  on  tlie  water.  s'iii;prik(^>  tK  snu'k<ii:tl. 

The  moon  is  bright,  stii'tfi  ti;  ll'kKlis. 

Tlie  day  i.s  clear.  cwii'i:k-<i. 

It  is  cloudy,  cue' i:.stKn. 

He  is  makiiiLr  a  tire.  e-hai'i;kw(>lsip. 

Give  me  the  horsi',  me's-tcu(j!  li;  sTkaifu 

1  can  ride,  si'i'wa-tsKii  kwKiiKs  si't-ii. 

T  can  swim,  s("i'\va-tsKn  kwKiiKs  t'i'si:m. 

Are  you  cijld  ?  c-iV-tcu(^»  tsa'l.sali;m  .' 

I  am  cold.  e'-tsKn  tsa'tsatlKiii.  or  simply  e'-tsKn,  I  am. 

Are  you  hunpfrv  ?  e-a,'-tcu<,t  kwa'kwe  .' 

Is  he  sick  ?  e-ri'-kiVkiti  ? 


ati 


Isy 


our  la 


ther  dead  ?  ii'-e-.l'-k'ai  kwaii'n  iiiKn? 


Is  he  eomin<;-.'  a-me  tsa  ? 

Are  you  coming  l  a-me'-tcfiQ  tsa. 

1  often  po  there,  wiu'tl  kwKiiKs  wa-heii-iiKiu  tsa. 

Go  in,  k  wat(,it'li;m  !  t'ome  in,  me-kwatQe'lKiii. 

Did  you  shoot  a  doer  .'  ii'-e-fi'- teuQ  kwili(;  tK  smeis  ? 

Is  it  dark  .'  yctl  s'sets  ? 

It  is  li^lit  (in  answer  to  riue.«!tion),  i  sti'i'tu. 

I  want  vdu  to  ,<>:o,  nKsile  kwa  K's-nKiii.     Come  along  !  me  tla. 

It  is  Harry,  tla  Harry.     It  is  Mary,  tla  INIary. 

Once  he  came  to  my  house,  nK'tsaiiQitl  ks'  iimes  tKnK  Ifi'lein. 


He  often  used  to  cume,  wiy.'i's-K-tl  k's-iimes. 

When    I   came   in   the   man  was  lying  on  the  bed,  tla's-wi'i   ii'qKs   tK   swO't-ku 
)'-c-tsJ-ii-mo  kwal',>e'iKin. 


i»- 


ON   riii:  ki'HnouhtIcal  sii:vi;v  oi  (  anada. 


<  / 


lave 
may 

Ives. 


\Vh(-ii  I  went  i>\\{  1  -;iw  him  llu  ro.  i-'-t-«i:n-kvvil't.>-nriQ  kwi:iir.s  iii'vviil  u\m 
ntlk-Kl. 

I  mil  hurt,  ••'-ts|-.ii-mii<{tl 

Vnii  have  hurt  tUL',  c-ii'ui^-miiiitl  iiaiiiiil. 

Whit  iiiailc  thi.i  /  Invvt't  Hi;ii'>  t  K  i   ,'  rrrhufini,  Wliost;  work  is  this  / 

lihd.  ti:  eiiMi  ( if  al'iie  with  iiufsti'iimr  the  aii^wiT  wnnM  ihrii  In-  simply  ••?)«)  ; 
*  t»;  '-nsa  '  is  tin;  >fU'rtivc  t'lirni  i>(  tliis  piuiiouii 

fl<!  ilifl.  tia  f'sii'  {rrrhnfiin,  it  is  tiiat  <>rn'). 

Hf  ha-i  kilifil  it.  nl-kai'i-iuig-Ks. 

1  .shoiiM  like  .smin'  water,  iii;-.stlc  kwa  ka. 

1  shdulil  like  tu  h;i\r  a  h')rsf.  iii:->!if  kwa  .st'kaiu. 

Hi-  ~ai(l  he  was  ^'oiiiir,  lluta  kwi:s  iiinii-. 

1  said  1  was  J,'oi^l'_^  iluta-tsKii  kwKii-  iii.m. 

H(!  said  I  was  a  had  man,  iiuta  kwi;iiis  ki;l  ^iiisti' 'mq), 

lie  sail!  I  ()U;.dit  t<i  jS".  Hula  wa-iii:m-i;ii. 

1  tiiid  him  he  i)Ui.dii  III  LTi',  m-t>i'.ii-ii'ii-i;s-ir)'^-wa-t  liis-ui  tn. 

When  you  c»me  ii     shut  the  door.  I'kai-tnn^  ■^ilctl  wa-mi-.><,i  kw.'iti.i.  'ii;m. 

Whi'ii  ■  111  aif  M>K  viiu  shdiild  take  medicim-.  laiiii'i'ilM'-tciu^i  wii  (nr  ctl) 
kakaii'ii'j. 

When  the  d''ei'  >aw  tne  it  ran  away,  ni  tl"  ti;  smris  kwi;s  wW  kw:its  ni:msiii:s. 

When  it  rains  I  stay  in  tin-  hnuse,  wisk;ifa'u<.i-tsKn-al  et  I  -t  li;in(p',ti:s. 

Would  y<Mi  not  iik(;  somt^  meat  .'  auii-a'  sties  kwa  smc'is  .' 

I  must  drink,  kakiit  ensa. 

I  outiiit  to  <lrink,  stlu'liuii  kui;n>  k'a'ka, 

lam  catinir  meat,  c'lli  i;n-i>i;n  ti:  smc'is. 

Whieh  is  your  liorsc  .'  tl;i  kwa  ne't-a  is  st'kaiTi  .' 

He  stole  iriy  horse,  rii-kiiKiis-i:-.  kw'siin  -.-.I'kai'ri. 

He  >t()le  your  horse,  ni-kiiKns-Km  kw'>i:s-st"kai'n. 

He  killed   my  dni.'.  ni-kai'Ki  i:>  kw'si'.n'-skwnmai'. 

He  killed  your  do^'.  nl-kai'i:t  l>  kw",— is-skwomai'. 

I  lost  my  dog,  iio-tsKn-i:kwa'nEm  kw'sKn'  skwumai'. 

He  lost  his  dof,'.  ni  i:kwa'iiem  kws-kwomai'. 

I  cut  my  loot  (  imlelinitr  of  me;'ui>),  tliis-iiin. 

It  is  rainiii|,',  silKnnVc/. 

It  rained  yesterday,  stli:uini^eti  tsil;i'katlitl. 

It  will  rain  to-morrow,  stlKnnV^-tsa  wai'yilis. 

If  it  rains  1  shall  not  uo,  hatsa  tliimuv  i  -au'a-tsKii  ni:m-i:n. 

If  it  is  line  to-morrow  wo  will  ,:,'o  hunting,',  iiatsa  t-wi;  w,ii'\ili.-<  nK'm-tsi  hii'\va(or 
pKpia'll  if  witli  ;i  isnn). 

Where  an'  you.'  n'-teu(,»  aiii'tN.-i  .'  r-'t>i:n  >•  ti:  nfi,  i  am  here:  "f  «'  kwi:  na  (the 
latter  is  an  oklvr  form). 

1  live  here,  r-t>F.n-t  ieiiany  c  kwi:  na  (in  answer  t^  ijUc^tion) 

I  liv(;  there,  ni;-t>i:n  ni'  kwe  nl  (in  answer  to  nuestinn). 

He  is  in  the  Imuse,  ni  s'iiatau'(,>  (with  emjilasis  cm  (//  it  woul  hr  ni  yu  s'- 
}lata'uQ. 

He  IS  nl)  th<'  beach,  ni  tsa'tM"i. 

I  am  a  Kwa  tillv.n,  Kwa'ntli'.n-tsi'.n. 

I  shoot,  (^(ilic-tseii :  I  ;im  -hunting;.  e-(,)ulic-i>i:n  :  in  >hoot, -.-(^dHc  ;  he  simots.  ni- 
Qolic ;  a  shooter,  ii-c^oji^olic  or  nfiks-<,t()lic. 

I  (ish,  tl:itli:--isj;n;  I  am  tisliiii-r,  i-isi:n-tl;itli:s  ;  i.i  li.-ii.  stl:itli;>  ^  lishin;/ ;  he 
fishes,  ni  tl;itli;s;  a.  tisiicr,  nnks-ilas. 

I  hunt,  hii'wa-tsi;n  ;  1  am  huntiiiL',  c-'i.-i:n  hii'wa  :  lie  hunts,  nl  hii'w.i  :  ,i  hunter, 
nuks-hii'wa. 

I  <liir.  se  kwi;N-tsi:n  :  I  am  dii/Ldn^',  e-'i»i:n.«.'i;kwi;l>  ;  to  dig.  se'kwi';l> :  he  .iii.'s, 
nl  se'kwKls;  a  di-j-yer.  nuks-se'k  wlls,  or  ii-e-.kw  i:!-. 

I  work,  yiias-tsKii;  I  am  workini;-,  e-i,-i;n-yiias ;  to  work,  syiias  :  he  works,  nl 
vaEs ;  a  worker,  nuks-yiias  or  nukt'-iiias. 

I  swim,  tetsi:m-tsKn  :  I  am  swimminLT,  e-t-i;n-tetsi:m  :  to  swim.  >tetsKm;  he 
swiujs,  ni  tetsKm  ;  a  swimmei-,  nuks-iet.-rm. 

I  run.  Hunyhii'iiKni-tsiin  ;  1  am  ninnimr.  e-tsi:n-Hiinyhii'(ii:m  :  he  runs,  ni  iiuny- 
hii'nKm;   to  run.  sllunyhii'iiKm  ;  a  runner,  niik>-iiunyh;i'tii;m. 

I  dance,  kwaie'litl-tsi;n  ;    I  am  dancing,  e-tsKn-kwaie'litl  ;  to  dance,  skwaie'litl ; 


hedi 


inces.  ni 


kwaie'litl  :  a  <lanciT,  nuk^-kwai"' 'lit !.     |  i'hi-  ti nnina!  //  lias  somi'tiiin 


the  -ouiid  oi  ri. 
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A  rntioe  makor,  nfiks-liiii. 

A  l),i.->kit  iiiiiUcr,  imlo-kwii  wl'.(;  (skwilwEi;  =  to  pirrce). 

nnc!  xtotH',  iii:i.h;i  .siniijit. 

two  sKirujs,  yi.Hc'la  htniiiit. 

matiy  .stoiicH,  kui|  siniiiit. 

any  >t()ii("^,  kn-^rniinl-ill. 

tiw  sfciiii's,  k'iuiias  «rniiiit. 

all  >totws,  iiii'ik  >iiiiiiil. 

.-Dint'  >tcilic>,  Mlll'.tllii'llt. 

no  !>toii('s,  au'ita  >riiiiiit. 
ont-  ilii;.',  iii;'ii-a  .'"kwoiniii'. 
l\v(p  (lii;:s,  yi.-f'la 
many  (lo;;s,  kii<| 
any  <1iil:>',  kn-skwnniai'-iil. 
iVw  <lo^;s,  k('''kaiiia.s  skwoiiiai'. 
all  <l(>^r-    innk.  „ 

Minic  <logs.  >kwonikw()tii.'ii'. 
no  fiotr-^,  au'ita  ^kwolllai'. 
ono  I.  ,,.  nK'tsa  yii'>iik  nr  yc'tsawok 
two  iiats,  yi.-^c'ia     ,.     or  yi.-i'lawnk. 
many  hats,  kn(|i;\vok. 
few  liats.  kt'kainasyii'siik, 
all  hats,  iiiuk 
nil  hats,  au'ita  ,, 

tills  houso,  tH-na  liVl Km. 
those  houses,  t  K-na  lola'lErn. 
that  house,  tI-;-ni  la'li;iii. 
thosi:  houses,  t'sa  Kla'iKm. 
these  two  hou.ses,  tio-i  yisi;la'li;iii  (I  =  here), 
those    ,,         .,        t'sa  ,, 

this  hat,  ti:-na  yii'suk  .  \ 

these  hais,  ti:-na  yayii'suk'.  '(The  eonective  of  this  term  is  here  difTercntlv 

that  hat.  ti;-ni  yii'suk.  ,      rurnied  from  lliat  in  the  Teil'Qe'uk.) 

those  hats,  ye'sa  or  yi'sa  yii'.suk.  j 
rijjht  eye,  ewiyii'llvs  or  s'wiiiyit'li:s, 
left  eye,  c.l^k wii'l i;s  or  si;kwii'lKs. 
both  eyes,  (;wai'.>iili:s,  or  .s'wai'yulics,  or  kivi-e'luiu. 
ri^'ht  hand,  sVyus. 
left  hand,  K'Kkwaiyfis. 
both  hands,  t'siiyus. 
ri^dii  foot,  s't  iiin  (ir  s'aiirin. 
left  foot,  skoiiin. 
both  feet,  .s'aiiiin  or  sVi'iil/na. 
rij^ht  ear,  cwiil'lii. 
left  e:ir,  skii'hi. 

both  e.'irs,  kwiri.  ken,  or  kwi:nkwen. 

ti:n  Kwa'ntlKn,  1  am  a  descendant  nf  the  Kwa'ni  If.ii,  or  1  liclong  to  tlie  Kwa'ntlKn 
ov  descent. 


CONTLNUOL'S   NATIVE    TEXT   IX    NARRATIVE    FORM. 

Ti;  Si'yis  '   tla  swe'wolus. 
(The  Story  of  the  Voung-man.) 

No'nsa  swe'i'.ka      ya'yKs  tK         sji'ltr.n.     e'-tlas-wil    skwii'tsa  Ti:  ni:'tsa.    ("•'-tlas-wil 

a         man     was-engaged-in    fishing.     And-then    he-caught       one.  Then 

kKla't  k'iim.  Qon-qatii'tsa   e'-wK-il-tsli'i'niiitKs  kwil        llii'pKs. 

again    he  dips  (the  bag-net).    VVhile-so-doing         he-heard  a   whistling-noise. 


conti 


'  St'i/is  is  the  name  given  by  the  Kwa'ntlim  to  stories  they  believe  to  be  true,  in 
tradistinctitin  to  the  term  xru/frhi' di,  which  signilies  a  '  l'ai>lc*  or  '  m\  th." 


nv  Tin:  r:rii\ni.(Mii(  \!,  si  wvkv  of  rANAt>.\. 
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•'•'•lli'is-wii  gilii'iiiiiKf i:s,  T«'.Iii'H-t«;i  k's-(|i  liifs.     c'tl.'.  ki:l:i'i      k",im  TI''i      kl'la'f 

'J'lit'n         ln!  Iinfenrt.         Awliilc     lii;-!.lan<l.'*.     Tlien  a^'aiii  Iii-i|i|>,       'I'licn     H).'ain 

tslirrniitiiskwii  llii'pi;<».  c'-t  In  klila't     k'iim.         11"    kllai     t.-lii'iniit  i:s     kwii 

lic'-ht-ars     u     wlii.stliiiK-iuiisc.    Tlien  u^'aiii  lii'-dipH.     Tlicii  a^'ain      lie  licars       a 
llii'pKs.  r'-tlas-wil       siji'lills     kwii       l<".|ii's.  Ki;la'l    lr.l;i'iiiiit  in     kwii 

whiHtlin^r-noi.se.      Ainl-ilun     lic-slamls     a      liiilc-tiinc,      A^rain       lir  hears       a 
iiii'|ii:>,         ('-tliis-wii  tulniK^s       k'^-tlas      ti:      o|i:n?ir:H '  iii-iia'uapis. 

wliistliii;,'-n')ise.      Then      he-knew  that-ii-was  llie  kille<l-ihiiiK  liail-h«'en-\vhisilinp. 
Tlas-wil  kwe'nits  tK  swe'ltcns.     e'-tlas-wii     Iniii-hrriiils,     e'-tlas-wil    niiiiis       tak  <i. 

Tlien      ht'-tnok  thu    nei-hix.  'I'huii     he-toldefl-ii-up.      Then     he-went     hntiie. 

e'-tlas-wil   yunnl'ns      li:         er.wii'lis.     e'-rlas-wii    kwiiN  :      '  nr.iii-t-ni     e-yili-ii'la. 
Then      he-reaelieil    lli;;     pareiit.s-his.       Then       lie  saiil  :    '  (injti^'-l  am        away. 
Tnhr.--fsa  (■•'-iiif-tsKn     k'^'i^il."     e'-i  las-i;»-wii  kweiiiis   ir.    iitiii'nii;n  slr'uk  g. 

In-a-liltle-while  ei)iiiiii^'-I  am     hack.'         An<l  then      he-innk     a        liille  food. 

«''-tla.s-wii    niiins.       e'-l  las-i;s-v  ii  kwaii'.-l'.ts. 

Then      he  went.       And  tliMi         hi'-underwenl-iiis-tniininLT-fur-a-' ineiUeine '-man. 
Wiii'il-lsa    k'.«i-wa-e'-.-.lati<;s     ii;      sKve'l       ti:        ea(|i:8       ti:       nil/.ias.       li;iii:i'>i:n 

Always    thuy-kept-ready    the    parents     the       bed-his    liie     >nii-t heirs,       Koiirlh 
trki:lf8         e-iiie         ciKa'iMct.         kw'sis     tsa       niii-ila-nie        tak  v       >' '-tlas-K»-wii 

moon       he-caiiu!         lv)ine.  While  was-comin:;'      home  tlien 

kwe'nifs    ti;     sii'kiim     e'-tlas-Ks-wii      lia'kiUs       ne      ik       kwiVJEs.     e'-tlas-K.s-wil 
he-t()i)k    tlio  cedar-bark     an<l  then        he-piit-it       on     the  stomaeh-his.         Then 

ke'kuts  tK  kwi;'ii:s.  sniil      tsa       kwa       k's-wlMl-lii'lcKls      giia'met, 

lie-boiind-up     the    stomaeli-his.       Nijrlit     it      will  ix-         when-he-p'is  Imme. 

e'-wil-cwKwi'      sK       si'i;!.      e'-tlas-is-wii       <.ieis         ti:    swr'akii-;.     e'-t!as-i'.s-wii 
fShe-was-awake   Ihr     mother.  Then  she-woke    tiie    hiis'/.iiid.  Tiien 

p'tii'inits-  'Noil'.''  •  Phisa.'  e'tl.is-ii.-wii    ni;ms         ii;i'mistQi:s 

they  a.-'k  :       '  Is-that-yoii  .' '        '  Yes,  it  is  I.'  'i'hen        they  ^^o  they-take-hini-lo 

IK         ca'qlls.  ets       kwa       im-  tnhi's  e'-me-k'ap  tK 

the      bed-his.  Wiien       a      little      time  lin>  p;i>se(l        a.-^emMe-toKeilier      tlio 

keq      miste'uQ.     e'-t  las-Ks-wii    k\vi:'li;s    ti:    siyii'lHkw;i  :         '  Tauhauw;i'li;m;ii  la 
lots-of     peop'e.  Then  si)o'aO     the    ()id-|people :    '  I,et-us-se<'-y(ni-perlorm 

swa'woliis.'      e'-tlas-wii  sne'lilts  ti;     swa'wolus.       e'-tlas-wii     Iiainvii'i  i:ms. 


young-nien. 


Th.n 


liey-sti](i(l-up    liic    _\i'ini;.'-iiieii 


'Ilnn 


t  hey  pert  1 1 


rm, 


<;''-tlas-wii  kwi;'li:s-tsa  swe'wolus 


'Tr.-vu'ktalla 


e'-tlas-wii    kwi;'li:s 


ynuiiLT-man  :  '  I-et    the  tire  be  made  iiji 


Then 


sai'i 


'Then  he->aid 

tK  siyii'lakwa  :  -Vukta'tla. 

the  old-iieople  :  '  riiiild-ni)-tlie-(ire.  wo  are  '^o'w^  \<>  have  some  wonder.'        'J'hen 


i-r-t>t-wa 


I  It  i;-a  II. 


e  -I  las-wa 


nies 


liH. 


e  -tla.*-wa  kwi,  li; 


Ni:mii't  la  k  we'riii  kwa 


S'Mi  ma. 


lie-came  he-stooil-up.         Then       he-said 
e'-tlas-wil 
Then 


(i 


i'tcli       a      lii'-'-cedar-kettle. 


ni;m 


tK 


>wa'woliis    kwe'niii:s     it: 


si.Miiiia. 


e  -I  l;'is-wil 


they  went    the    yoiMi,u--meii      tliey-j,'ol     the    l>iL:--cedar-k(itle.  TI 


len 


QKe'nQi:8  : 


t]a'kati:s    stK'ti:-  ti:   lud'yuk.    «"'-tlas-wii  iii:ins  tn-tia  c'-tlas-we-tl 


they-brought-it;  they-put-it     near    the       tire. 


Then        wrnt     he      and   hetran 


kwaiy 


e'leHs 


ne 


tK        sciinia.       Tolil's-t.sji  k.V  k waiye'leus.     T-iiltsula'ntsa 


to  dance     round-about  the  big-kettle.        Awhile    be      ilanced.      From-end-to-end 


'   Anytliing  that  is   killed   in    hunting,  fishing,  ir.,  is  called  the  hunter's  ^qxnsa 
=  '  prey,'  '  spoil.' 
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kw;iiy("''liHs.     ('•'-! I,"is-K.«-wil    tin'-s         wll         tK     k'a.       r'-wiri'tl  tsn 
(nf  tlic  koftli*)     ht"  ilaru'i;(l.  Then         camo  to  appear  tho  \v;iter.    .sow  continiu's 

kwaiy'loMs  to-tla.     o'-tlas-iis-wa    m<"'s  wil         tK   so'k'wiii.      (■■\ln    klilii't      iiic 

to  fiance         lie.  Then  cairie   to  appear    a     HMlm.m        Yet      a'j-iiin    camn 

wil  fK-tlo    so'k-wiii.     e'-tlas-wii,  yi'Mi'lis     tK    M'>'k-\v;U     k's  lh:'n:iii.-i      in- 

to aj^penr  anntlier  salmon.  T'nri  two       tin.'     .-nlrnnn    tli<'y   swutii-iilxnst     in 

1 1",       seiitna.  'roliis         k's  qut  i;.s-t>a.  e'-iie-tlri-ni'im  fi]  sTk]. 

the  big-kfttle.  Kor  awhile  they  eontiiuiu.  Then-all- again  went  and  both  dirfappeaifd. 

S.'i(|Wi;i'ni  tla  Siuliln'    c     SkKiu'tsKniKs. 
Criic  story  of  Smi;lo'  and  Ski:l  I't -i:iiii;s.) 

\Vk  iie-t.sa'-ril  1 1:  y;u'."-i:l;i  -li:iit  lii'iii,  syayii'i  i:n  t>a'  tai:  Ih'i'iKrn.     r-m-i-a    li:  iiim'tiu:- 
There  wcie  two        wonien,        wiijows        llii'>'  witc  'l"ii"rf  were    childicn- 

nKs;     mok'   '"^a         sKwe'i:ka.         nc-kai    li:         cuwii'li-s       m':' -     ti;       ^l^■ 'lull. 
their;    both   w.Me    meii-''hildren.       Dead     the     fathers-t heir    tln'.e    that  war. 

stKii'tsa,    cukwai'ls  ti;    iiia'rnKiiKs  tau-thV-lKm.  k  wi:k  w.ii'i  is       lan-tl;i'-lKm. 

'riirvcturc.  t  r.'iiii-thcy  1  lie     childicn  th('>'.  'J"hiy-ai'i'    bciiii,'-    ti'aiin'd.     ihey. 

I'-iiP  t.«i  '>i:in,  e-k's-c--wi:-il-si'.^at  .si:wi''i;ka  lan-t  la-JKin.    e'tla^-uii 

They  conic  to  grow-nj).  and  when  t liiy  big-become        men  they.  'I'hen 

tla'lKms-rd        kwakwaii'>Kt  c'llas-wii     nit-     kwa'li  "ii- 

they    both    iindcrwcnt-tlKirl  raining-for-' mcdiiine-mcn  " :  an<l-tlien  came    -tniin|),v, 
kwom(froin  l<w;inikwom,  >t  reiigl  h,  jiower)  >i:t  taa-tla'-li:Mi.  t,iKn-'M  i.a'-i-a 

(jihytical)  beeome-strong  ilii'V.  riuro'ipon 

r'-wi;-t  1-niitn  Ktsna'mKt   tK        Kane'tciii.  k'.^i'.s  P" 

it-.spread-abroail  (the  report )    heard      the  Kaia 'tcin-(Irib.).    Ai'tei  -  a  -  liti  .e  -  wliile 


caiiU!  the  wonder-w Diking  powers  (nf;  men         tho-e.  '{'he  nan.e-tlieir         the; 

tiMKlo'  tK  si'ntla.  SkKlu't.sKiiiK.s  ti;     .s;!'suk  .       I'-i  l.'is-i:.s-wii    aim'     ti;       Kane  icin 
SitiKlo' tiie  elder,   ^kllln'tsKmi.-'  I  he  yciinger.         And-theii       cuiue    the     kaui''tcin- 

snnkQi:tl.'  Ta(i-wK-ne  ii;    ts^o't^i^l.''  T.Mi-tla-lKin 

people  in-war-canoes-tn-liu'ht.     They  nw   just-olV  ilu^     ,-!  nri\     They  (the  brotli«r)»| 
all,'i|ti;s  ti:  >-k\vai'!-!.       e-wia'(;-t>a     k'-wii-k\\   m;1'Is     tK    k  w.'i  kwivst  Kn-^ " 

they  are  .searching  for  .sei."iciuns.      Alu.axs  tiieycan.rd       iiie       ihd):—fh«'ir 

taii-l  la-lKin.       (^i;n-liu'ta-t.-ia        e'-wi-.-'l-n  e        liii-i.l       te     Km'.i    tein.       e'-fl  ••-w.i, 

they.        While-tliiis-eiigaged    they-i-aiue    toamvi'      the    Kain 'teiii.  Then 

ts'kwiiis     le       ^iai>ri:l  e-tl.is-v.ii   kwe.s  tau-tl.a  n.ie  niim 

t-aw-the'a    the   iiioth<-rs  (t he  Kaue'te'ii).     Then      eliml    they  (the  mothers)  t)ie_\    go 
ti;     s'tl'ila'el-t'ii;     ('lla-.wii  t'lleni.ms'  tan-t  i..'-lKiii  I'tlas-Wil 

the  ro  if  Iheii     they-step-rouml  rapi'lly   theyita'   i.iolhirsj        and  then 

ts'kwiits    tK     Kaiie'tciii,     me      si^f  ivii'won      t  (■:       K.am 'lein       k'.s-tlas      .smKlo'    e 
see-theiii  tb"  Kaur'icin,  came  tin -thought   to  the   Kae.etcm   ihat-it  wa>>inilo'  and 

SkKiu'tsKniKs.  ne-wK-tl-kwats-nu(i-i:s  tau-tla'  liaii    Kam-  lein   iK    yai'sKla    sKvve'Kka 
SkKlu'tssKiiiKs.  They-had-seen-thein     (had)   those  Kaui'tcm  i  lu       two  men 

Klatl    tK    snukf^Ktl.  (  '-'laN-wii    s(,it  i;a' wons  taii-tla-lKm  k's  tie.    .•,';4V.  ie'ts  tla    .'sraKlo' 
in     the       cause.      Ami-then  tln.'y-thought     they      tliev-uero     slaves      ul'     SniKJo' 

e      SkKlu'tsr;nii:s.  e'-ilas-Ks-wii   me     kwKlkw:i'ii;wi.u  tau-tla'-lKiu 
ami    SkKlu'isiaiiis.        And    thi'ii  eaine       the   thought       (to)  liem  (the  Kaiie't^ii  ) 

k  s-is-k"s-au'Ks  lei'niKs        tlKl.     e'tla>-w;i    kwi'.'iiKtKm    a!    ti:   SinKh>'      -■       tf. 
that -thev- W"ul'l-not         ,l'o  .isnnre.   So   then     the\'  sei/.e  t     iioth     Sin!;lo'   ami 
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tsa 
f  imic's 

Dir 
camn 

1         DI- 
VA     in 


Ki    IllK- 

iiilrcii- 

•■'luil. 

w.ir. 

Ii;m. 

'I:ev. 

Skr.lu'tsKniKs.      c'-tla-i-wii  kwi:'iii:ts  tK  ki'/liiiluns 

Ski;lu'tsi;nji:.s.       And  liieii       tlicy     (the     IjrotlnTs)      tonk      tlin      caiido-iiiats-their 
ni-cwi;lakQ  1 1-;    kwakvviM  i:iis    Iau-tla-li:m.        lu-tsa  li;      iii;'t.-<a 

they  were  r(ill(Mi-iif>-aroimd  the     chibs-lhcir  ihcv.         Tlii-re  was     (in)      oiw 

sniikQKtl  tr;  Sriii:lr)'  ni  ti:  tln^-nr/tsa   sniiki^i.tl  1 1;  .Ski;itri-Kiiii:-.  r-'ih'is-\v:i       tiiim 
canon  StnKlo' in  the      dtlier  -anoe  Ski:lu'tsi:inl's.  And  tlien  ti.ey  went, 

kiVni.'Ki .  aii'a  wiinO'nf.s  niini  QViki^  ("'-wii-tl  kwii'i.-iit  i:tn  il"    Ski;!a't>i;[ni:s 

baek.     \o!        rain'-h       iso       lar        wiieii    he-liioks-^ixnilii'antly-  at     Skiihi't.-Kmr.s 
1 1-;  <;•'>' '"'.■"^'  (^'-t  ias-wii  (.Mahi'li^ts  c'-t  l,'i«.-w;i     kwi:'ni:ls 

t hf  elflor-liniliicr-liis.     Au'l-then  ho-rna(l(!->ii,'n.s-vvit !i-his-cy<  s.    Ami-tlien   thev  tnnk 
If  kwakwKst  i:ns  r't  lri-i-\vi:-ti  ilas-;"il      nr'lKiis  wionon    \\:\    kwrmikwinii   lau-tla'lKiu 

the    cliibs-iht'ir      and  tlien  thi'V  l)i)l  h    i'oii;:lii     niinh    \v:i-       ^ticii-th         (i)l)ili.'iu 

CWKla'ga         tan-t  l:i'-li:tn,     I'-llas-wii  <^'  nmk-     \\\\<i     iii:i-a       al       '12 

qui('k-h'a|ifrs  I  hi-y.  And  then     tlicy  <h'striiy      all      except      one      alimc 

kw;iii:s     tau-l  ia-'llliii.  r'-llas-ua      inc        t.ils'i,!.  ('•'!  las-wii      \\:.ii; 

they  spare  him       they.       Then    they    ceiiie    home    ( Ihr  Ih'mI  inis).    And  ihtn    Diten 

\vi;-kvsakwai"'si;t.  tu(|a  hutas  tsa.  r't  l.'i?^-wii 

they-traiti-a  — nicdicine-mcn.    A  few  tinn'.'>  ihi>  (incident)  is  rfiicaicd.  And  tlnii  onee 
ki:lats  aiTH'   ii:     Kaiir'trin.  neii-tl'-i  i:lii<;        taii-tl;Vdi;in   k's  an'iis  tla.-  SiiikId'       >■ 
a;:ain  eanic  iiii'  Kaiir  tein.        I  hey  knew  tiny  were-tMi  Sinliln'     and 

Ski;ln'isKini:s  M-ii      ihik     tK    iiriicin.  c'-tlris-wii    me  t;l  ifi;l  lau-i  l.i  iKni 

Ski:lirt~i;ini;^  lhi»t>  iluinL'  tin?  clancini,^  (i,n  the  roof).  A  id  linn  can  it;  liai  k        thotsi; 
Kaiif'tcin.  tlo  tl'ki.la't  tK  lle'iiilm  taii-tla'di:ni  >iiyi'tl.     c'lla.s-w.i  k  .vl.nkwi;'ni:i  i;ni  ' 
Kaiie'tcin.  Then  a<;ain  the  dancing      tiiose        niniheis.  And  then  ihcytooU 

kKla'i  tK  SmKlo'  e  tio  .ski:iii'tsi;mKs.  t'-tjas-wii  kwi;nkwi:nf(  i:ni  tH   kK'liiiti;n.s  .-kfi 
apain  ^niKlo'    and   JSkldu'tsi:ini:H.  And  tlien  lii'^y  took  (al^t))  ilic  eano(-niai>  witli 

tl-;  kwakwHst IJii.  ilas-is'-wii-niiiii  k\vi;'n-k wi;n  lau-tla'-il.n'  SniKlo'  c  .Ski:lu'lsi;iiiis. 
the        eliil>s.         And  ihry  went       caitiM's  tliose         iStniilo' and  Ski.hi'i -i;iiii;.«. 

tias-wil  ti:s       ti;       lii'lKins   taii-tla'di;ni    Kaur'tein.    e'-tlas-wii       novlllin     t  lo 

'J'lien     tliey  got  to  tlif  liome.s-ot'        lliose  Kaiieiein.    And  tlien       they  luil 

SniElo'     ni     iK  kwa'kwa  tlaiKi-i.i'st  i;m  ti:      SklJu'i^iinii:,-.  ('•'-tla.H-wii 

{Sini;!./    in     ;i    box,        they    did    the   .vime    to  ski.lu'i>i;nii:s.  Ami    then 

•sKi.i   IIS  kwa-hi's.'"  Xiini    tsa  kiq     .>'W('yil     f-ia'nii;t  ini  : 

tliey  Wfif  iio.\ed-up      a-lon;;-linte,  Tlit-ri'  weiit  iiv     many      dfi;  s      tiicy  call-tiin  : 

•Sini:!<v:'       -N-'u:'  '  Skt:hi't.-i:nil>  !  '       -Na'a'"  tlo  tl' 

'  Sniclo'  :  ■       '  \\;  '  '  (he  replies).     '  ^ktlu  i-i;nii;8  '. '       •  Yes  '. '  (lie  leplies).        iln-n 

ki;la't        ta'it;Kii;m  :  'SmKlo'!'        •  Na'ii  " 

aiiain  tliey  call  out:  '  Snii'iio' I  '  '  V< «  !  '  y'ne  answers  in  a  .strong  voice). 
'Nki:lu't.-i:inrs  !  ■       'N'a'u['  Niitn       t. -ki^j      swr'yil.         Ki;la't 

'  Hki;lu'rsKini:8  1 '      'Yes!'   (hi  feebly  rep:if>).    tfo-by     many  days  Again 

ttl'niKt  Km  :     '  SniKh'.'  :  '     '  Na'u  I  '  '  fckiilu'tsKniK.s  I  ' 

they  call  out:  •  SinKlo'  '  '  '  Yey  ' '  (he  I'epliis  in  a  strong  voice).  '  SkKlu'f<.Kmt:.s  I  ' 
'  Na'u  I  '  pkwVluenM    tau-'la'dKm        Knm-'tcin        k'.s  nls  WK-tl 

'Yes! '(he  feebly  replies).     They  think         them  thf  Kain-'fcin    that  they  are 

kcakKla'mslCt.  e'-tlas-wii     kwKls       IKSia'm:  'e       k's  k'pi»'"*Kt 

pniwintf  very  weak.  And  then  spoke  the  chief  :  '  Good  it  in  to  eon le  together 
tK    mok-     Kaur'tcin       ne'a       tK  nK'tsa     l;i'lr;in'     •'■'-tla.-^-wii  mi-'-kiip  uiok- 

the  all  Kaue'ltin  there  (in)  one  h'ajso.'  And  thi'!i  forn(-f<Jx<'t' er  all 
te  K.'iue'tcin  mok"  kwKnii'l>KMi  tau-lliVlr;ni.  e'-lla,s->vii  uk-  ll(;'.(tKm 
tlir      Kam'tcin  all        btariii'j-arms  thcv.  And  then     ram.'     tog.-i  ui' 

il    1        11 
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tau-tlft-lKiii.     Sniiolo'         (•      KkKlii'tsKniKs     tau-lIa-lKin.     (''-'tlfis-wii       liaiyu'stKin 

ihcy  SniKlri'      and    Ski;lu'tsi;rai:8  Hiey.         And  then     they  decorated 

tau-tli'i'-lKin.      Mlt's      taa-tla'-lRm      Kati("'lcin         k's  kwaiT'lins      tan-tli'i'-lKm. 

them.     They  (Ifsiro       they       the  Kaur'tcin     that    they  should  daiKM-        they. 
fe'tlas-wii     nKiimKstfi'Qs       tK     scii'wcns     tau-th"i  -iKni.     tlas-wil      sur'lins     Srnll^'. 
And  then     commenced      the   8on<,'-t heirs  they.  Then    he  stood  iip  Snii:ln'. 

Tr)-hls  k's-skwi'i'is     k's-sll('lins     ik     Ski;lirtsi;nii:9.  ("'tlfis-wil  kwair'lill.s 

For-a-little-while  lie  .vas-unahlc     to  stand  (was)  Sk!:hi'tsi:mi:s.  .And  then     danced 
t,K  Smi:Io'.     to-hl's      k's-kwaic'lius.  c'-vK-tl  sUc'liHs-na'rnits  t  k 

Smi;lo'.        Awliih-     lie       dancid.      And  after  that     he-rtood-up-hy-liimsclf      (did) 

SkKlu'tsKmi;s.   r'-this-wii     kwaic'liiis       k \vi:ii;Vi  i:i.  wii-c-tsa-fil  k's-inrs      yi; 

SkKlu't9i:mi;.s.    And  then    <lanc«'d  tin  y  l)olii-ti>i.^etlier.     \iid  then  came  ^liuluaily  tin- 

kwa'mkwomsKt       tau-tla'dKm.       ihis-wii       kwi'.ls       IK       siii'ms       tK      Kaiic'tcin  : 

str«-ngth-of  iIh'iii.  Thi-n         sp.ikc        ilie     cliief-of     the     Kaiu'ti-in: 

♦QKlala'mtaca  I  '  Tia'thiksKin  taii-tl;Vli:rri 

•Lirtfen  to  what  tlit-y  ari^  >ayinj,'  1  '  rieatitiL'-i  inu'-with-t]ieir-I;ands  (wen)  tliry 

Kaiif'tcin.      Tlas-wii      gKlahi'ms     taii-t  hV-lini.  llas-wii       ti.JnkwKs         tK  scu'wcn 
the  Kauc'K  in.    'I'licn     tiicy-listcn-to  tliein.       'i'luii   t  liey  iiiider-tond  the     song 

tla   SmKlo'.  H\itii'  kwi:iina'  tK  skwiVkwi;ls  n:  sen'wctis  liiu-f  irrii:m  :    '  \\!i(iansri'yKn 
of  SniK!<'i'.   It  said        tli("ii'  Wdrds       tiic  soul's-oI'  ilicni:  •  A-new-nrt 

kwKiia    s'kwa  tlKsiilt     c-wii-kwKnfdakKn-tsKn-tsii  '    (-tli'is-vvii      sii'iii:iii|>s     li:     siii'iii 
bairier  if-spread-ovcr  tret  over-it       I       will.'     And  then      hc-onlri-.    the     ciiief 

rr-k's-anies  kwii'tiat  Km  k's  sweit  Kii.    tlas-wii       nif      (|"t;)sti:iii  1 1:  swell  i:n 

♦  hat  they  should-coiiie       to  sjiread  a  net.       Then  they  ctMiu- lu-aiinf,'     a       net. 

To-lr/'*    Bkwair-'Iills        tan-tla'-lKin,        i'-yi;-tls  (^laln'is 

Awhile       they  danee-on       they.        And  pre.-cntly        he  niaki's  siLrns  with  hi<  eye  to 

'il 


ti:  cc'vKtis. 


r'tia-iwii    s'!li:iii|is   laii'-i  l;"i'-li:m  Qoiiii'iii   t  !•; 


tCl'tl'il  I 


tie  elder  brotiier-his.   Ami  tlnii    jiinii. rd         ihry 


t  las-wil 


t:iii-tla-lKm. 


U])  to     th<'    top    (of  till-  lioll^c) 
l.'is-wii  ijMiiiliiiil.ti  tall-!  l;:'-ll';ni 


then     they-W('re-cau;,dit-iii-th(-;!w;.hcs-o|'-ilit-iiit  they.   Tl 


icn     inn-i'ou(i(| 


thi'V 


Kauc'icin 


nam  tetci'tciti     <''i|;i.-wii   tlf'tsKtKin  tl' Ski:lii'i.-<i;iiiKs    ti:   sgc'ayoks 


the  Kauc'tcin  to-gct-to  the  top.   And  then  was  cut      li}-  SkKlu'tsKmi:s    tiie     mtsh. 


-tl; 


is-wa 


;wa  sit 


hai  ti: 


MIlK 


au'Kt; 


Ir'is'iKin  stii'ii  t-a      cfinl'.s-kai     tK 


And  then     he  escapi'd,  luit  did    SmhIm'     no        cutlii:;,'-      therefore  sodii  killed    was 

SiiikIo'. 
SmKlo'. 


Hjrjihnintonj  .\<ifi\<  on    Ifwri'. 


'  This  term  /sa   use 


1  1 


I  ere 


Iseivhcre  in  the  siurv  ■■penis   to  have   the  f 


nrce  o| 


a  .suh-tantive  verl).     It  is  jilso  fnund    in   CMiijunct  inn   with   temfioral   adverts,     ji  is 
not  inifToliahle  that  it   is  the  same  wiiti  fsii.  the  siirn  of  the  future.     It  is  seen  al.Mi 


the  folli'win);  phrases  :  niini-/.vvf  -   he  is  jjoinjr  ;  au'a-^v</ =  it  is  not. 


ion, 


n?'a  appears  twice  in  the  story.     It  i>  a  relative  or  .selective  /idvcrb  of  hxuif 
and  apj)ears  to  he  a  moditi"d  form  of  the  c.onim<tn  locative  /(/'.  tiie  addition   of  a 
iiiaknig  it  relatf>  to  .scuiie  [larticular  place  or  ini'ident. 

"le    dist  lihiitive    form   of  Hdmi    or    uihjn,    'to    perform 


iiii 


'  lit  Hit 


or   (ill  1(1 


I'hlud 


11 


w 


inder-.'     It  also  forms  the  name  of   the  ^.Teat   transformer  of  the   Halkome'li 


ni 


tribes,  who  is  called  (^Fod'f.i,  or  simjily   f,)ii/s.     His  name  is,  therefore,  sii.'nilicant  of 
his  character,  and  means  'tlie  woiidc  r- working.'  one.' 

•  In  'his  <'xpie,s-iori  .in ii' hi) til  does  not  sijj^nity  a  'boat,'  its  com'eoii  meaning.', 
but  '  to  fiKh'  '  It  is  commonly  used  with  this  sense  in  Kwa'ntJKii.  As  the  tribes  of 
the  island  had  to  cf)uic  in  their  canoes  to  wiiire  war  upi'n  the  river  trihen,  the  cominjj 
f)f  ranoes  ^enernlly  meiini  fij.difintr  ;  hence  the  sensf  j,dven  to  this  term. 

*  T,i\tAi>   i<i   an    ^idverh   of  Incatinn    in   a   particular  sense.       It    is  ti>cd  nnl\    t') 
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"i' St  Kin 
'coriiti'd 

li'i'-lKm. 

they. 

Smilr)'. 

SniF.ln'. 
;;iir'lills 
(lamt'il 
tr. 

lir>  VK 
lallv  til.' 
aiir'tcin  : 
\ii(  'trill : 

i-tlri'li:iii 
en)  they 
;  scu'wiii 
(•     soiijj; 
uiM'i'yl'.n 
uiw-ni't 

\\:     .-lii'in 

he     cl  it'f 

.-well  I  ti 

Iirt. 

hi-  eyn  to 

tciti 

lllr   lldll-c) 

iu-;l:'.'-li;in 
tiicy 
siV('a<^(ii<rt 
(•     intsli. 
's-kni     ti: 
Uillid    was 


the  fnrec  nf 
'el•^s.  It  i.s 
is  MM'ii  also 

(if  locat  ion, 
[i it  ion   of  a 

to  perform 
aikiimr'li:rn 
i.qiiti<'ant  of 

ill  im-aiiintr, 
hi'  trihfs  of 
the  ciiminj!: 

scd  nnh    to 


iinlicate  tho  position  of  an  olijcct  sitiiati'd  in  an  ojicn,  clear  ^'round.  An  animal  out 
on  an  open  strotoli  of  hind  would  he  said  tn  he  tso  fsit,     'some  way  otT,'  also. 

"  Kwfi'Uwiist  i;ns  is  an  intcrcstinLr  cnnipniuid.  It  is  conipn-od  of  the  vcrhal 
stem  kvsakQ.  '  to  >tiikc,'  tho  syntiictic  huiii  for  lii-ad,  f.s  which  is  taken  fmnitiie 
independent  form  .'</.■«////■.>•,  tlu;  instnimeiilal  vutlix  -fin.  and  the  possessive  si yn  j«  of 
the  third  person.  It  consecinently  .siL^iilies  •  an  iiixtriiment  for  hreikiiif;  heads.  A 
weapon  or  club  for  strikiii;,'  tiie  body  generally  is  termed  liwd'kn-otti-n.  'a  >!rikiii^ 
instnuneiit,' 

'  f'ii'i;ii:iiiK  me.nis  literally  'to  fnoi  ii.'  It  is  not  exactly  d;inciiii.'.  hut  ratlier 
rapid  nifivenienis  from  pla-'e  to  pla<c.  Ihc  rapid  motions  of  the  mothers  on  the  roof 
mi>l('d  the  Kaiietcin  in  thinkii.Lr  ihem  to  lie  .siiiKlo'  and  Ski:hi't.-.i:mi:s.  It  was  not 
till  tliey  had  re  jiealedly  cairie.l  oil'  the  lattir  asslavcs  ihat  the\  learned  ilie  mi-^take. 

■*  //■;  (li'i  intuit  ='tiie  oilier, '  i-  literally  '  the  ai;ain  one." 

"  The  reduplication  of  this  term  marks  the  n/n/ifioii  ot  the  action.  In  the  story 
as  usually  told  liy  t  I'e  Indi.'ins  the  con  111)'/ of  the  Kaiie'icin  and  the  takint,'  "f  the  two 
hrothers  as  siippose.<l  slaves  occurred  sevei.il  times.  In  thc\ersion  here},'i\en  thi.s 
|)art  is  left  out  to  save  a  tiresome  repetition  of  the  same  phraseiiloL'v. 

'"  The  coni))ari."<on  of  this  ciuiipound /••'»v/-/('',n-  with  tn-h'i'K  is  interestiti^'.  The 
/■•/(•«  here  is  the  indetiiiite  article  which  Moines  -o  lari^'ely  in  Salis'i  s\ii(ax.  Its 
presence  lieic  :.;ives  the  si'ii~e  of  inde(initeues>  to  the  time  which  clapM  d.  Wlu-n  //?'.« 
iHCompouiideil  with  /c  i  he  opp^  >it«'  sense  is  conveyed.  Thi^  /c  is  -eeii  to  enter  into  all 
sorts  of  compounds.  It  is  (he  pretiv  in  tr>-flii,  he.  him,  of  which  the  plur.il  torm  in 
^n/-tlft'll-;m  plays  so  conspirn(Mi>  a  role  in  Kwa'oi  li;n  larntive.  TI  (;  -ame  elen>  iit 
is  seen  in  the  interro;,'ati\-e  to-wet  .'  •  who.'^e  .'  '  and  in  ir.any  other  compound-. 

TrKE    ri{\NsI,\TION    OK    .\1!()\K    .'"^  l(»l{n:.1. 

Sfo/'i/  III  Ihr  MiKjir  Wiilir  miil  Siihinni. 

Onco  upon  !i  time  a  yoiinLj  inati  wciit  out  lisliinu.  In  a  littlo  wliile  Ijc 
Sf'cun'd  a  ti.sh.  As  \\v.  wa.s  (li|»|iin;i  his  1i.il; net  to  try  lii.->  luck  a^'aiii,  Im 
hoaitl  a  sti'aiigo  wlii.stliiii;  kiinl  of  noise.  Ho  jiaiisod  to  listen,  l^rcseiitlv 
li(^  ilips  his  not  aLCaiii.  As  ho  does  .so  ho  ho,•lr•.■^  th(^  saiuo  str.in^o  noi.so. 
Ajjain  ho  list«'ns  and  tri«'s  to  disi-ovor  what  it  is,  hut  at  tiist  could  not. 
W  h«ui  U^'  UstVlVt'd  tho  sound  oe.isod  and  iio^jtm  a;,Miii  as  soon  as  In-  di|i]»od 
his  net.  .Vtter  a  while  he  di-scovois  that  tho  noiso  iirocoods  tVoiu  the  ti.sh 
h(i  had  taken.  Ho  now  knows  tiiat  it  is  no  I'on.inon  fish.  lloslu|..s  his 
work  at  ojieo,  folds  wy  his  n(^t,  and  j^oos  lionio.  ^\'hon  \\{\  roachcd  home  hti 
told  his  parents  that  ho  was  i^ointi  .iway  t'of  a  titiio,  Init  would  (.'oine  h.ick 
aeain  soon.  lit  intention  was  to  \io  ;iway  and  train  hiinselt'  tor  a  iiiodiciiie- 
nian.  \\v  took  V  lit  tl(^  t'ood  w  iili  him  and  then  sot  out.  All  t  lie  t  imo  that 
he  wasahsent  his  parcMits  kept  his  hod  rotidy  for  ji'iii.  Atter  ho  had  been 
away  for  four  months  he  prepared  to  retutn  hon.o.  While  on  the  w;iy  hn 
hound  his  stfttuach  \\ith  cedar  hands  to  stay  his  liuni,'ef  and  support  his 
frame  which  was  niucli  attenuated  hy  his  loii^'  fast.  It  was  d't  when 
he  reached  home.  His  mother,  who  was  awake,  heanl  him  enter  atid 
woke  her  husltand.  They  e.ill  out  to  him  and  ask  if  it  lie  lie.  He  replies 
in  the  atVtiinativc,  ;nid  they  at  once  ;,'el  up  and  assist,  him  to  his  hetl. 
When  he  h.id  ncuNci-ed  Ids  .•-tren^^th  a  lar^'o  niimher  of  people  eanio 
together  to  see  him.  When  th«y  had  all  .issemhled  the  elders  .said  tn  ihe 
diH'erent  youn;;^  men  present.  •  1/  ■  us  see  ycui  perform  your  mH<,Me  featB.' 
The  youtu,;  men    responded    l.\  •.:  up  and  Lroinii   tliroii^di   ilieji    tricks. 

When  they  ha«l    fio'slied    i  he  \  ■  a  lio  h.id  (rati^'ltt  i  ho  st  ranije   fi«,h  s.iid, 

tiade  up.'     The  I  !'>  rs  also  added,  'Make  up  the  lire  ;   we 
,/'  rform  some  ;<re!it  w<jruler.*     The  youth  now  comt  .s 
*',fr     -.  fef  !i    a  lar;,'n  kettle.     They  yo  for  the 
1  ,1  ,d  [ilaco  it  near  tlie  fire.      'I'he  youth 

d:ii  '  lie  r    li    rri   end   to  end  of    the   hi^   kettlu 


'  L.'t  the  fire  I.. 
are  ^oini.'  to 
forward   a-id 
utensil  and   | 
now  hei»ari 
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Aftor  ji  lithlo  tiino  w.'itcr  was  sofn  to  Ite  risincj  in  tho  kottlc.  IIo  con- 
tinued to  (biiice  H)\(l  presently  a  sahnon  ;i[;{iears  swiniininfj  in  tlie  water. 
A  little  lati^r  a  second  lish  is  seen  swiiiiniin;,'  with  tho  lirst.  When  this 
had  coiitiiiued  for  a  little  while  he  stops  his  daneing  and  l)oth  li.-^h  and 
water  instantly  disappear. 

NoTK. — We  have  here  in  this  story  th(;  mythical  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  sahufHi  su'lia  or  crest. 


I 


The  Stiirif  of  Sin  ■■  III'  ami  S/,i:hi'tsi:)ni:it. 

Theie  were  once  two  women  who  were  widows.  They  had  lost  their 
eoMimon  hushand  in  war.  Iliey  (^arli  had  a  son  ahout  the  same  ivj,r. 
The  elder  wus  eiilled  SiiikIo  and  the  yoiiiiger  Sl<i;lu  tsKnir.s.  The  mothers 
traine(l  them  very  earet'idlv  while  thev  were  voiMiic.  W  hen  they  leached 
adoleseeiice  they  uiuh-rweiit  their  kira/tirtii i  si-.f,  or  tr.'uning  for  medicine- 
nieii.  They  prai'tised  themselves  in  all  hodily  exercises  and  Iteeiime  Itotti 
nimble  of  feet  and  i-troii'' of  liii:l).  In  a  litiletime  their  wonder'-workiiii' 
p  twers  came  to  them,  and  they  could  jiert'orm  wonderful  feats.  ( )ne  d/iy 
tin  y  were  oil"  the  shore  in  their  canoe  to  hunt  for  sea-urt-liins.  W'hih' 
tliiy  ar(^  thus  eii<,'a;ied  a  warpir'y  of  Kaue'tcin  drew  near.  'I'h' y  liiid 
lieai'd  of  the  jiosvcrs  of  the  two  yoking  shamans  and  hail  come  to  ca]>turo 
them.  The  mothers  of  the  }'oung  men  percriv  ed  the  Kaue't.cin  approaching 
and  sought  to  (lecei\e  them  into  thinking  they  were  themseKcs  the  two 
young  men.  They  clind)e<i  to  the  roof  of  their  dwelling  and  began  running 
hither  and  thither  in  a  ra[)id  and  bewildei'ing  fashion,  and  thus  lerl  the 
Kaue'tcin  to  believe  them  to  be  tlu'  yoini:,'  shamans.  Seeing  them  thus 
pi'e[iared  iov  tluvu  they  would  not  land,  but  contented  themselves  wit  h 
seizing  Smido'  and  Ski:lu'tsKmi;s,  whom  they  took  to  be  skncs  of  the 
shamans,  and  placing  them  in  separate  canoes.  When  they  were  l)eirig 
sei/.ed  each  took  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  cajux^  his  catioe mat,  whi.h  was 
rolleci  up  and  contained  his  war  cluli.  Tiie  Katie  tcin  now  make  for  hoiiu> 
again.  They  had  not  gone  far,  however,  wIkmi  Ski;lu'tsi;niKs  looked  into 
his  elder  brothel 's  eyes  in  a  significant  n\  innei'  and  signed  to  him  to  bo 
ready.  ICach  then  sudilenly  sei/.cd  his  clu!»  antl,  lea[iing  with  tdnd)le  feet 
from  one  canoe  to  .another,  chdilied  e\tM'y(Uie  of  the  Kaueb-in  to  death 
except  one  nian.  Him  they  s[)a red.  'They  ih'-n  return  to  shore  and  go 
Ihriui^h  a  fuither  training.  Tiie  Kauetcin  came  and  did  the  stuuc  thing 
several  times  and  were  on  (  acli  occasitui  overcome  by  the  two  shamans  in 
the  sauK!  manner.  At  last  they  discover  that  the  supposed  slaves  ar(^ 
really  Smido'  anil  Skidu  tsiauKs.  The  ne.vt  time  they  come  they  sei/.i; 
thmi  as  Itefop',  but  take  tin'  precaution  lUi  tins  occasion  to  deprive  them 
of  their  rolled  mats  containing  their  clubs.  'I'liis  placed  the  youths  in  the 
p  >wev  of  the  Ivaue'tciti,  who  took  them  home.  But  so  fearful  w'ere  they 
of  their  escanitii;  and  doinir  them   harm   that  thev  shut  them  wv 


ip 
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and  kept  them  fasting  foi'  several  days.  When  they  thitjk  them  sul)dued 
they  call  out  to  them  by  their  nami's.  lioth  responct  in  strong  voices. 
The  Kaue'tcin  therefoie  leav.j  them  to  fast  .still  longer.  When  a  further 
period  has  gone  by  they  <'all  out  to  them  agaiii.  SniF.lo'  still  answers  in 
a  strong  voice  ;  Irut  Skidu  tsKinKS,  pcreeivMifj  tlieir  object,  answers  more 
feebly.  They  therefore  thiiik  they  are  growing  we(d<.  The  chief  of  the 
Kaue'tcin  now  l)idei  Ids  people  to  asseudtle  together  in  one  house.  The 
bo.xes  containing  SmKlo'  and  SkRlu'tsKmr.s  are  also  l)r'oui,dit  in  and  opened 
ate!  thev  are  allowed   to  get  out.      The  Kau.   tdri    now   decorate  them   and 
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fto 


con- 

vjitcr. 

this 

1  and 


c.'ill  uiioi)  thoni  to  (laiicf.  Siiii;l<i  «'iiiii|ilit's  atid  Im'^Ius  liis  rlaiict^-son^'  at 
oiH'f.  Ski'.lii  t>i;iiii.s,  still  t'ciuniii;^  to  Im-  weak  ami  uii.ilili'  to  staiid,  waits 
awliilt'.  W  lii'ii  a  lit  i  Ic  tiiiit-  lias  pa^siM'  ji  <^i-{>  \\\>  \>\-  liiiiisclt"  aiid  joins 
Ills  Id'otlicr  in  tin'  dain-c.  As  thiy  dime  l  In  ir  si  iciiv't  li  I'l'incs  icradiiallv 
hark  tt>  tliciii.  Tlicy  daiin-  so  \\>-[\  thai  all  Ihi'  Kaiir  t  I'iii  apiilauil  tllciii 
and  lirat  tiiijc   tor  tlwiri  willi  llicii-  hands,  cNcciit  the  cliift'.      lie   lia-.  Incn 

li>t<'ninL,'  to   Sinido's  soni;.        lie    now  calU  out    in   lii<  j jilc  to  li^tfii  to 

the  wofds  of  tli(!  soil','.  Till  V  do  so,  ;iiid  li'ar  the  t'oll(>\\iiii^  words  :  '  ^'oll 
Uiay  spread  voiir  new  nrts  a^  liairicrs  to  k<i|i  nn-  in.  liui  I  will  iiiiii]i  tai-r 
tlit'iii.'  'I'lic  1  liitt'  t  li«-ifii]ion  Itids  thrill  |ilait'a  ncl  on  t  lir  ni|t>idf  ot'  t  In- 
smoke  hole.  'I'll is  t  liev  do.  ."*^iiii;li  ■'  ami  Sk  l.lu  t-^l'.mr.s  si  ill  daiici-  on  ;  oul 
j)res»Mi(ly  the  latter  makes  sii;-iis  to  his  t  Idei-  lii'other  with  hi',  eye-,  ami  a 
iiioiheiil  later  hoth  make  a  i\iiii|i  thi-'inLrh  the  ii.ot".  They  arc  \u<\]\  eaiii^dit 
ill  the  iiieslies  of  tlit>  net.  W  Idle  the  Kaiie'iein  are  iiinninj;  oiil  ti>  eiiiul) 
on  the  roof  and  seiiiie  tliein  >k  r.lutsi;mis  takes  ;i  small  stniie  knife  he 
had  ki|it  hidden  under  his  arm  ami  cut-,  himself  free  and  makes  hi.s 
eseajie.  Sm  I'.ln',  who  w,is  not  mi  ele\  cr  .i-,  hi^  }  niiii:;er  In  ot  her,  is  una  I  lie  to 
disf'ntan'.^de  himself  fimn  the  ine^he.-,  of  the  net  and  is  aj,'ain  cajiturcd. 
This  time  they  J, lit  him  to  death. 


I'ldii  ijiiil  7''nii<  I'f  L'<iii!<iiiiipiliiit II  (iini  .U/iiii/i/  III  ihi-  hn'ii  iil I ,  a. 

I'alliiT,  ini:ii,  such    >ei]tiii(<'S    a»   'Where    is    vcjiir 

ninfl  .  1-.   tKii  ;  when   addie-xd   ly    her  liMitlier.'  IT  si.'ic-r  .' ' 

el  ihin  11  sill'  is  ealle'l  tilf.  .,,        i   Ulii-le  (narrllt  alive). 

• M  >i  .1  el >i;iiil:e  kii  .       • 

]iaii'iiis,  ciiwa  li.  si;yi'  is,    m  i;1,  nr  sai-  '    I  .aiiiit    (      ,.  .,     ). 

vi'lOh  ,      ,    I   Illicit'  0'i"'enl  dead  ). 

■11  .  1-    1    .         •  1  coliail^i  al  1  %  ,      '  . 

1  ii.'-e    terms    at'.'   a|>|iiie(l    tu    eiilur  i  aunt    (      ..  ,,     ). 

[iareiit  imiiil.  ri  lit  l\  in  narration.  M^rniua'iil.   enii-ins    fwlitn     parent    is 

...      ,  -isterdli-IaW. 

sma  I  akIKn  ■,  ,        ,        ■     , 

1  hi-.ii  hei-m-law. 

>w:i'kii<,  tiii-iiaiid. 

fcaui,/.  wife. 

.-tcaug.  iiiairicd  iii.an. 

sw:i'wi:kus.  (i.arrii'd  wmn an. 

The  deii'  iitioii  iif  these  two  tcllli>    is 
obvious. 

f  widow. 


seia 
t-a'niuk 
a'kw  viik' 


:  ^.--ranol'ai  jier. 

i  u;'raiidii:ui Jut. 

/  ure.it-L'iai.iltatl/er. 

(  >:reat-;.'ran(liimther. 

I  ,t:real-vreat  -;j  rand  tat  her 

'        ..  ,,      i;t'anilnint  l;ci-. 

j;.-re;ii  -  Lii'iat  -  preal     <,Ma.nd- 

'      lather. 
Is   iiiviik'  ...  1 

'  •  ,  LO'eat  •  uicat  -  ;.riat     jjrand- 

(      iiii.liier. 

f  son  "i         ,  •,  , 

nil.  na    ,    ,        .  er  child. 

I  dati;.dift'r  j 

,  I     Mills  I  .... 

ma  inrona  .    ,        ,  ,  or  ehinireii. 

I  (lauuaiters  • 

si'nila,  eide.-t  or  li  r-I -Imril  cidld. 

'iii,>i''isi,ii,  midille         „ 

.^;i'>uk  iir.xiV-iik  I,  yiiiiniji  .-t  i>r  last-lmrn       swr-'i;k!i.  inun. 


-vii'l  i;n  or  -I'at  i:ii 


widnwer. 


svavii'ti.n 


will" ''.vs. 


widowers. 
\\a'nini.  (ir(ihaii. 
Idver.  kle'l  1,1. 

i'ri  mi  jhil   I'lTins  lie  noli  •■ij  Six. 


child. 

fi  ider  hj-iitlicr. 
ce'yKtl  or  ee'yr.i;  .       „     sister. 
I.       .,     oou.-iii. 
.\oiini:'(^r  lirother. 
.,         sister. 
{.        ..         cousin. 


.-a'suk  • 

t-'iiti,   brotln'r,  or   sister,  ei!i|'!'i}ed   in       .-ka'kl'ln,  infant. 


..-jr  111  III'  tiene.  WDinaii. 

SWe  WiijllS,  \  iilldl. 

i«wa'w.>iiis,  vi  nit  lis. 
ka'iiil,  inaidi'ii. 
swi-'i:kMll.  liny, 
k'aniiiitl.  idrh 
.^le  tkKtl.  child. 


-■ '  — I 

t'oIU- 

iKi;\i. 

'l'i:ii.M>. 

arm. 

Ifi'lQ. 

bone,  s'aa 
b«Kl> ,  KlhQe'iis. 

back, 

.slukawitk 

breasts  of  woui.iii, 

^ku  ijia. 

8o 


HKl'MKT       11)(>2. 


dlOMt,  I'l'lus. 
chill,  ^lijiai'KMKii. 

i';ir,  k'wcii. 

(•lii;i\v,  skwiiiiisii'li'ikicn. 
t'jt',  ku'lum. 
eyt'ltrow,  sj'i'iiiKii. 
t_vcl;i»lifs,  lli'|)t i:ii. 
eve,  |)il{)il  lit',  ki'lliilis. 

face,  >';ri;il>. 

(iii^'cr,  >l'i'Mi<-is. 

Isi  iiii;,'i;r.  iMci.-umin  (  -  pDintiT). 

ittid    liiiK'-'if    M^ugi'lciiiti'is    (-ini'Mlo 

littio  I'mtrcr.Mi^aiiktii'ltcis  (  -yminu'i-st 

•  •r  siiiiillot  liii;^i.'r). 
fofit,  (and  liiwor  It'.i;),  si|'iuia. 
toot  (aloiK^),  Murk<vi)lcin. 
foiolu'ad,  s'kwoiiii;)..' 

lii'iid,  >kaiVii.-i. 
Iicail,  I'lMivn  "f,  skai'l'.hik'. 
Iliad,  Mi\r  of,  .si^r^'Dlciiii. 
licad,  l>a<'k  of,  t  l':'|)suiii. 
I'.air  of  lirad,  iiia'ki:t). 
hair  on  fai-i-,  kwi'iuK.sl'.ii.' 
hair  nt'  iMidy.  kwO'iius. 
hair  nl'  aiiiiiiaU,  sa'i. 
liaml,  loiilio. 


heart,  tsia'la. 

jaw,  suintjai'sKn. 

kiifc,  sk"(ia''-i'  l^'i- 

h'jr  ( lower).  skusu'mLMii, 
H|)  (U|i|)ii),  >la'isi:ii. 
U|i  (hiwor),  .-lijiai'l^Kii. 

iriDUtii.  '•a'sin, 

iiiiik  of  tiic  hroa.xt,  sku'ina. 

nail  (tiiim>r),  k-fi'ltcis. 
iifi'k,  I  pMiia. 
iio-t',  mu'k>i:ii.^ 

."•kill,  kwiiMn  (human), 
.skin.  Uvvi/hi  (aiiiraai).' 
^houiih'r,  k  wu'kt  i:n. 
sLoiiiacii,  k'wi;'ia. 

thi;,'h,  spiii'lip. 

throat,  c'ltlitl  or  ti"u;iil. 

tiimnh,       iiiokwainii'ltui.s       (^.•^tuinpy 

tiiiL't'r) 
toe.  slii'kcin. 
toc-ii.iii,  k'o'h'in. 
toim'iii'.  to'iisotl. 

tool  ll.   Nc'ni.s. 


! 
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nniinal  (vi'in'ric),  t  i,[^a'li;iiiui^. 
aut,  t-u'iiii't>.i. 

hat.  kw<ikwil,a'ki:n. 

hc.ir  (  hiack  ».  ?-|iii> 

hi-ar  (L'lizzlv  ),  kw(i't»i;ii. 

hoar  (hrowii),  kwi'itsi;n. 

beaver,  skiol  lu'. 

boe  (hiiiiihUO.  kwo'iiia. 

bcp  (small  wild).  s|..siiM'iiiy;i. 

hud  (C^'ciicric),  many  ar  iimm/. 

buttcrlly  (L-'cncni').  siiifim  'yt-tl. 

(■ran.  .  smn'kw.'i. 

chipiiiuiik.  (j'pa'tsKn    (nami'   lias  rctcr- 
«'ni'c  !o  si  I  i[ir  nil  till!  hairk). 

fii'<-r,      siini--     or     t  lilktKiia  -     ('long 

<'ai>  '). 
<htg,  skwomai'. 
duck  (mallard).  I  K'ni:k.suiii. 
eaglf,  yo'kgila. 


,    AND    l''l>ll. 

eik,  kai'yi'ts. 

ti-li.  t»;i'(|'iai. 
Ilt'c,  lat.i'tlioin. 
fro;,',  yo'kas, 

IJ-oo-c  (hl;i<k),  i"-'(ia. 

hawk  (ti-ln.  f>r'gl>;iiK|. 
hawk  (<'h'i'krii ),  nniiihf'iin  Is. 
hoi'.sr.  st"kaiii. 
hoiisi'lly,  <,iokwaiyrya. 

jay.  syr>iis. 

kingJi.-^hi'r,  .sKtci'la. 

li?aid,  pi  'iyi:ii. 
loiisc,  mil  iisi:n. 

iij.i.-ipiito,  kwai'iin. 
liioii.se.  k  wii't  in. 


'  A  man  with  a  pioniiiu'in  buljcin^r  fon^hcad  wa.s  culK;'!  Hkwd'mtlis. 

'  'I'hirt'  ari'  no  ttMins  in  t  hi.s  dialect  correstponding  to  'beard,'  '  whi.skers, 
'  lijuytachc.' 

'  AccnrdiuiT  tn  luy  infornian's  the  Kwii'irtlKti  twi  not  p(>^«t-*s  tfrms  for  *  bridjjc  of 
nose,'  '  srptiini,"  fcc 

♦  The  Kwa'ntlKn  do  not  dillercntiatc  hct  wci;n  llie  skin  of  t li«»<^lv r;i»  iind  that  yf 
animaJh  as  do  the  iSk  •jA'mic. 


ON   iiiK  i;rn.\oi,o(.ii  AL  sikvkv  oi-  canada. 
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stumpy 


montitiiiii-Eroat,  j/lki/lki'ti. 
mouiitain-lioii,  cougar,  >ii.i\va. 

otter,  skii'tla. 
owl.  ti'i"inull. 

pigeon,  liiliiia'. 

ralitiit,  sku'kainvos. 
racc<ioii,  iinriij,. 
rat.  Iiaiit. 
ruhliiii,  >"ko'krit. 

salmon  ('sinin:.: ')  :  swa'knm.  carli'T 
ami  tiiualler  kind;  sKlalu'i'll,  latir 
and  larger  ones. 

salmon  ('  sock-eye  ').  ^u'kfii. 

salmon  ('  steel-head ').  ke'iicj. 


salmon  ('  cohoe"),  k'/kwE-s. 

^alIu<ln  ('dog"),  kwii'lii. 

?kunk,  BtiKpatM'n. 

si.ake.  e'tlkai. 

>iii|  e,  *ka's 

spider  (generic)-  ur.skK'sin. 

swan,  cQii'akKii. 

toad,  prp'""- 

weasel,  sKlslv.in. 

wild-eat,  vkiit-i.'ii  mis. 

w.'ir,  s't'kaiya. 

W'nMtp.'ckerdarge  red-headed),  tKiiiE- 

tl«i;'pMUii, 
wooil|>eeki;r  (iiieiliiim-si/.ed).  tse'kut. 
woodpecker  (>iiiali).  tsa'luiu. 
wren,  til'niia. 


TAI'd-K    OV    tiKNKKAI.    TKIOIS. 


aViuve,  td'tcitl. 

al'leriioon,  hai  tK  tuk  swe'il  =  (done  or 

gone  the  noon)' 
all,  Miok-. 
aiiyl>"'l.v,  we'l-al. 
arrow,  skwi'.la's. 
ashe>,  eie'li  i;n. 
aiitmnn,    t  Km    hela'nog  =  (linie   of    no 

growth). 

hail,  kl-.l. 

I  .lihr,  tle'ltKn. 

bark,  j)lo'liyus. 

beach,  tsa't>o. 

beat  (to)-  .s'kokwa  Is. 

bi'aiitU'ul  (/onnii.'iiis),  ee'iunt. 

beaut  il'id  (jiiilchrr),  Na'iuic. 

bed,  cwii'lMs. 

b«'loW,  tlitlKp. 

berries,  t.s',-im. 

big,  si  or  I  SI. 

bitter,  .saipim. 

black,  ske'Kip 

blanket  (native),  sw.-'kwall. 

( small  kind),st>>mnkisatl{  large  kind). 

lihuiket  (imported),  pEk  kulo'wit. 
V)luc,  t^iitsaf^om. 

bow.  tn'ipliUS. 

t)()X,  koa'k.'i. 

boy,  swe'i:ktl. 

branch,  t.selitatcia. 

bright,  ste'wU. 

broad,  tl'kel. 

brook,  stilt  l«-;=;  little  river. 

bud,  pe'ksum. 

bog,  mak'um  =  (mossy). 

camp,  ku'lum. 

Cfinoe_  smnkwitl  or  smuQitl. 

chief,  siii'ni. 

child,  .sle'tkKtl. 

cinders,  pe'tsut. 

ihtT  tci'tlis. 


cloud.  s'waMi  Kn. 
<'oltl,  haitl. 
crooked,  sjiai'pl. 

damp,  sii'.-t.-um, 

dark,  >et. 

d.'iy.  -wi  'yil  or  swe'il. 

daybreak,  t.i'wil. 

dead,  kai. 

death,  skai. 

doctor  =  ( healer),  tlitlawinok. 

door,  .stu'ktKn  -(curtain). 

down  (of  birds),  fttlpi:'lki:n. 

dry,  l.-e'iHi. 

earth,  iKniu'il. 
east ,  ritf'if ■ 
eddy,  kai'akuni. 
eveiung,  (iuua'nl. 

far,  tsaQ. 
fat  (man),  nil. 
fat  (animal),  nos. 
feather,  ci:lts. 
few,  iMtwl'n. 
light  (I.'),  skwe'ltKn. 
tire,  hii'ynk. 
lire-place,  cwekful. 
firewood,  sia'll. 
(lame,  kwii'ta<jom. 
Ilat.  luku'nK[). 
llej-h,  sle'uk. 
tluwer.  s|i'K'kum, 
fo.ain,  >[i;i'k"c'>in. 
fog,  ski.'tyhum. 
fo'j-iry,  skii'tyhum. 
full  moon,  skuke'its. 

garden,   kwaqt     (borrowed    from    the 

Ket>i  tribe), 
ghost,  spKlkwe'ts. 
f/irl,  k'anna'll. 

pood, • . 
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ponrl-hyp,  Maia'wKtl. 
gn'tii,  s'lid'i. 

li;iil,  skwilkwa'loii  ^  (ptllct.s). 

Iiiipiiy,  lic'luk. 

luiiil,  k  luit. 

here,  r,  k wi;-tit. 

liill,  >krrkwi;ii. 

liolliiw,  I'wii'tkwriwdii. 

hnim;  '  1;ik  <),  qKii'riicl. 

hoiT.  Isf'>l  ion. 

lidi ,  kiiii  ki i;i->. 

hoii>o,  liiuiic,  hl'llim. 

!<•(',  ^ipiii'. 
ill,  s'll. 

Incliiiii,  (^wTmuij. 
Hiriiiit,  ska'kl.la. 
i>laiiil,  I  ['.-.its. 

kick  ( ti)),  slcni;ii''ls. 
kiiu'.  <{i'()\-A  I. 
knilc,  tl«''i.-iti:n. 

lake,  iiil'tsa. 
iamiili;:lil,  liiiyiikwi'n. 
larK'",  f^i  '""  <«'■ 

loaf,  tsa'tla. 

lean,  skworac'i'ir. 

lite,  (M^ii'li. 

iijjlit,  hli''wil. 

lijA'litiiiiif,',   .xfiu'iKikl      (lla^liing  of  tlic 

cyo    of  the  I  liiiii<l(a-ljir(i). 
little,  aiiH-'aii::!. 
Intij,',  lla'kut. 
loud,  skt'likup. 

maiden,  k'a'mi. 

man,  swc'Kka. 

man  (olil),  ciii'hikwa  (tK  s\vi;'i:ka). 

man  (married),  >tcaiiy. 

many,  rmie.h,  kiiij  ar  kl'Ai 

meal,  sine' is  or  snies. 

muun,  trki:lts. 

morning',  niitill. 

luounlain,  smi'i'iinit. 

Mind,  s'e'ki;!. 

narrow,  tie'tri. 
near,  st'i  i;s. 
needle,  pe'ist  Kn. 
nit,'ht,  snet. 
no,  an 'a. 

nobody,  aui'la-wet. 
none,  aiii'ta. 
noon,  t\ik-s\ve'il 
nortli,  fe'wot, 
now,  iKiia'. 


paddle,  skii'mi  1. 
p»;  iple,  eli.^'li:niU(^. 
pers(jn.  niisteiui. 

<piiek,  Qoiii  (intetisive  form  'j  imyoui). 
'|iiiel,  si'hat  1. 
(jiuvir,  tsiliji;l.>it i:n. 

rain,  tliinmll. 

red,  ^kwini. 

river,  sta'lo- (II  )win;.'  water). 

rock,  sinilhl . 

rotten,  tsatsa  kwoin. 

ro\it.'li.  slens 

ro.ind,  se'lt>nni. 

sad,  stel,  (ir  st  Ke'l. 

.saw,  cli'tlasets. 

seis.sors,  sa'inkelts  =  (lo  eliip). 

sea,  kwii'tlkwri. 

seer,  -eu'a  ('/•  seu'wa. 

shaniiin,  s<ii;n;i'm  or  (;wi:nii'i:ai. 

short,  tsiitsi'tl. 

sick,  ka'kiii. 

.sit  (to),  sii'miit. 

hky,  .swell  or  swaiyii. 

slow,  ai'yiim. 

small,  ame'ini:n. 

sinde,  syne'yamn.s. 

smoke.  spo'llKin. 

snow    (to),    ye'ynk  ;    simw,     inil'ka  ; 

sye'yiik.  it  is  snowing,', 
soft  (to  the  toiich\  in  'akwom, 

,,     (t>asy  to  break),  ke'aka. 
soot,  kwfn'sl'.p. 
siiitli.  yiil. 
soar,  tii'tsnm. 
.«l)irit,  .soul,  siniste'iiy. 
sprinjr,    ti:m    kwe'lis  =  (uncovering' 

1  inuO- 
star,  koa'>l-;n. 
stand  (to),  .scje  litl. 
stone,  smiint. 

stream,  stii'th'i  =  little  river. 
stri'J^hf,  silk', 
streii'ith,  i;}u'm. 
strike  (to),  skwa'kwot. 
stroiiLT,  kwo'mkwimi. 
Slimmer,  ti:in  kwa'lukwi:s  (sun  season), 
smiset,  tsoil 
sun   sia'kwniii. 
swamp,  tse'tsakcl. 
swtel,  kil'tum. 

that,  tiMii,  t'sa. 

the,  tic  (masc.),  sic  (fern.) 

these,  tK-na. 

there,  nl  or  ne,  kwi:-na'. 

thick,  p'Uet. 


'  'I'he  distinction  in  meanin.ir  between  these  two  terms  is  interestinff.  ((U-q  is 
always  emj-loyed  by  speaker  when  referring  to  his  home  when  he  is  absent  from  it  ; 
♦^iKa'mci  when  bc'arnves   there.     iSec   use  of   these  terms  in  story  in   Kwil'ntlKn 
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thin,  skwniiin'ir. 

tliis.  n-.-nri,  ti. 

f  ht»<',  t  i;-rii,  tMi-li. 

tiiiiinlt;r,  sf/i>'k(/:is. 

toliacc't,  sj)(i'tli:iii. 

t()-<lay,  t  !•;  n,i  \v;ii'vil  =  ( tlin  dav). 

tii-iiiuriciw,  \vai'yili> 

torchlijrht.  >k\\r'ticeii. 

liTf.  ^k■;Vl1 

f wili^-t.t.  .-.-t-til. 

ii^'ly.  ki;lf'iinit  (>iii<l  of  |,(  r^misK 

,.       ki:lki:lmui  (-.aiilui  aiiiinal.-). 
unkiiKl,  iiki:la'(ji:il. 

viilaj^e,  ruciit. 

warrii>r,  y'>kuki'li'il. 
\va>li  (to),  t>i'i(| 
watiT,  ka. 
weak.  k<-  ki;laiii. 


\vi\'i>ol,  si:l^lK'm. 
Ufvt,  riiiilt. 
Wft.  link-. 

wli it'll  .'  kwa  ni:'t>ia  ' 
!•'  r/iritiin,  a  tint" 
wliif',  |ii;k. 

will.  .'    wet   .' 
wlldSI!  .'     I  M\Vc  t    .' 

wiiiil,  s'|ii;tti''l- 

\viii(Ii)\v.  skwatca'-t i:ii. 

winfiT.  m;iii  Haiti    -  (cold   soasoii). 

'.viicii.  M'wi'  n  ('/•  Miiwi'ii. 

wip  •'!.  -la'l  1. 

woiiiaii,  «li  'iii  i>r  I  If'iii. 

o!il.i'i;i!ak\va'sl';  >ii  'ni  or  lie 'nil 
.,       man  ioil ,  -wiiwh;  kiis. 

vi  llow.  1 1-:' I  Its. 

yc^,  jt'a. 

ycsiei-day.  i-iia'kal  lill. 

Volllii.    >VVi''W()lU>. 


Arrhfroliif/iccl, 

The  iirclia'oloLTy  of  tlif  district,  (•(iiiipfi.^iiiL;  the  tcrritorifs  of  tlu; 
Iliilkuiur-'lKin  tribes  of  tlic  niaiiilaiicl,  lias  ali'i-ady  licni  treated  of  in  part 
♦•Lsesvliere. '  I  .shall  therefore  ut  this  t  ime  cKiitciit  myself  witli  a  i,'eneral 
suniiiiary  of  my  invest  ii,'at  ions  nwr  the  whole  Held.  These  have  l)eeii 
oiiri'iod  uiit  at  sariMiis  jioints  at  ditl'erent  tiux's  iltiriiiLC  the  pa-l  ten  year-;, 
]>artly  at  ir.y  own  desitc  and  jiarlly  at  the  reijiiest  i>f  thf  l.ttr  I  )i'.  (I.  .M. 
l)aw.soii,  hii'eetor  of  the  Dom.  (Jeol.  Survey,  on  Ik  halt'  <>f  the  National 
^luseiim  at  Ottawa. 

The  archa'oloLric.iI  I'eniains  found  in  the  Lower  l"'i'asrr  dist  lict  fall  \<tv 
natui-ally  uiuhr  two  iieads  iiudch'iis  and  hurial  niounds  or  luiindi.  In 
treating,'  of  the  former  it  will  he  conxenii'tit  to  divide  them  into  tvv(> 
classes,  the  ancient  and  the  more  recent.  'J'lie  eailiei-ones  are  cliaracteri.sed 
thi'ouj,diout  hy  their  aliundant  external  and  internal  siijus  of  coinpaiative 
anti((uity,  and  by  certain  somatolofi^ical  exideine  of  the  jiresence  of  a  r;ic(; 
here  durin:,' the  time  of  their  formation  diHerin^  radically  in  important 
jiliysical  trait.s  from  the  present  Salisji  tril>es, 

As  the  ol(h-r  middens  do  not  diiler  materially  from  each  ntlier  u  licrever 
found   except    in    re,i,Mrd    to  tlioir  extent    and    mass,    I    shall   confine   my 
dcscri|>tion  in  the  main   to  one  very  lar:,'e   one  on    the   riirht    hank  of  flu; 
north  arm  of   the  Fraser,  a  few   miles   up  from    its   present    mouth.      The 
pvidence  of  antiouity  is,  in  the  case  of  thisnudJcn,  clear  and  nnmistakahle. 
First,  in  the  ,t,'i"owth  upon  it  of  an  old  forest,  the  trees  of   which    arc,   in 
numerous  instances,  frotu  four  to  eii^dit  feet  in  diameter,  and  thciraunular 
rings    indicate    an    ai,'e    of   ."lUI}   years  and   upwards.      The    nots  of  tliese- 
trees  are   embedticd   in  the   midden    mass   itself  and   ha\e  demonstrably 
ffrown  there  .since  the  site  was  abandoned  and  L;i\cn  over  io   natiu'e  by  its 
oriijinal    occupiers.      Secondly,    in    tlie    e.\len>iveness    and    \olume  of  the 
midden  material  which  stretches  alonj.;  an   ancient    bank   of   the   river 
which  i.s  here  some  "JOG  or  'M)()  yards  back  from  the  present  Itank  — for  up- 
wards of  1,400  feet,  covering,  to  an  average  depth  of  al)oat  five  and  to  a 

'  iSrc  ffip  writer's  notes  on  'Later  I'rdiistnric  Man  in  Mriti^h  Columliia.'  TrniKi. 
lini/.  Stir..  Cnn..  vol.  i.,  per.  2,  IHtt.'-ilfi;  and  'The  Prey)i>tf)ric  Haeps  of  iJritish 
C-t)urnhu,  <')'ri^\r^H>  Nurnt'cr  of  the  Mi'ii^i;;  li'i,,'-/),  Victoria.  IH'  ,  Ibl't'. 
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iiiaxinnim  dipth  (if  over  fit'iccii  feet,  an  una  excrcilinj^  4,',  acres  in  extent. 
1 1  is  (oriiiioscii  of  t  he  (iccayiii;,'  remains  <»f  marine  shells,  mostly  of  the 
«-lani  atnl  mus  el  kind,  intermiii;,'l»'(|  with  en«  rmuus  <|uantiti<s  of  allies, 
(■alcincd  ami  fiatt  iited  stones,  and  otlnT  refuse  matter,  and  thioiiLjhi'ut 
it.s  entire  mass  oflers  iinmistakahle  testimony  of  extreme  ai,'e.  It  will  not. 
lie  necessary  til  recapitulate  here  the  evidence  which  I  have  set  forth  in 
detail  in  sn|i|)oi't  of  this  in  the  |iul)licati(ins  referred  to  hefon;.  In  my 
<»wn  ndnd  theic  can  he  no  douht  at  all  that  this  ami  the  other  middens 
of  its  clu.ss  were  formed  manv  cenliiries  ai,'o  hy  the  )ii<'d(M"essors  of  th(< 
[iieseni  Salish  lian<ls.  In  the  lower  hori/oris  of  this  midden  several  skulls 
have  lieen  taken  out  of  a  type  wholly  ditl'erent  from  any  to  lie  found 
.•imonL;  the  present  trihes  (»f  this  region.  They  aie  markedly  dolicho- 
eeplialie,  whereas  the  L;enetal  I  \  pe  of  skull  of  the  present  liidian  is 
maikedly  la.'ichycephalic.  The  measurement  of  two  of  l  he-e  foruierly  in 
my  own  possession  shows  tlu;  cephalic  in<le.\  to  In-  in  lioth  instan<'es  under 
7  I.  .\ccordinj(  to  the  tahles  (►£  physical  iharaeteristies  of  the  Indians  of 
the  North  West,'  the  minimum  c<'plialic  index  of  the  helta  trihes  is  HO, 
while  the  maxiirnim  reaches  to  !i:M,  and  in  a  total  series  of  tifty  tiv<' easas 
the  aveiM^e  index  was  NT.  I(  is  plain,  then,  that  the  diHerciKie  here  is 
exi  r'emely  wide.  Aiiot  her  st  rikini;  feature  of  these  cr'ania,  which  even 
more  stron^^dy  did'erenl  iates  therrr  fronr  the  flower  Kraser  type,  is  the 
remar'kahle  narrowness  of  the  forehead  and  the  lofty  sweej>  of  the  cranial 
v;iidt,  liolli  featur-es  cont r'a->t in;,'  sir'ikinijly  with  the  r'eccdin^f  foreheads 
an<l  liroad  flatteneii  heads  of  the  historic  l>ella  trihes.  I  m.iy  also  ;idd 
that  I  >r'.  I"\  I'.oas,  to  whorrr  I  ^^axc  one  of  these  skulls,  concurs  with  me  in 
re^ai'diiiy  these  cr'ania  as  radically  ditl'erent  in  ty]ie  fr'om  any  Jiow  known 
in  t  his  r'ei,don. 

'  >f  lire  relics  recoxcr'ed  fr'oiii  this  midden  most  are  sinrple  in  make  and 
design,  and  such  a.>  .ire,  with  few  excepti»wis,  found  1111101114  primilivo 
peoples  el.si'wliere.  I  h.ivc  li;,'ur'ed  some  typical  specinieris  of  theie  in  my 
'  Notes  on  Later  Prehistoric  -Man  in  r)riti--h  ( 'olumhia,'  and  in  my  '  Pn>- 
historic  llaees  of  Iliit  isli  ( 'ohimbia.'  No  poiter-y  of  any  kind  has  heen 
fo\iiid  ill  any  of  the  middens  of  cMthei-  class  ;  indeed,  t  he  cer'ainic  art  appears 
to  h.ivi'  heen  wholly  unknown  to  the  ahoriuines  of  15riti.~h  ('olumhia,  hoth 
ancient  and  modern.  <  >f  stone  liowls  fii'  basins  a  i^r-eat  numher'  and  var'iety 
Iia\  e  heen  I'ecoN  er'ed.  Some  of  t  liese  are  fashioned  after  the  likeness  of 
animals  and  lish.  the  hear',  fi'o;.',  and  salmon  heiiiL,'  the  fa\oui-ite  patterns. 
(  )ccasionally  the  how  I  repr'eseiited  a  human  head  with  the  t'ace  on  ori<( 
side  of  it.  Lar"i,'e  numher-s  of  barhed  and  ijroiacd  hone  spear  and  aiTow 
points,  as  well  ;is  stone  ad/es,  axes,  tish  and  skinnin^jf  knifes,  chisels, 
scrapei-s,  t^-c.,  ;ir'e  found.  Some  of  these  ar-e  of  the  r'oULjh  '  palicoliihic  ' 
type,  others  are  linely  wi'ou^dit  and  polislmd  'neoliths.'  The  two  ari! 
connnonly  found  side  hy  side.  The  material  out  of  which  these  stono 
tools  and  weapons  wei'e  made  was  of  various  kinds.  The  ti'-h  knives  were 
invaiiahly  of  thin  slate.  The  adzes,  axe.'-',  and  chisels  were  commoidy 
formed  fidm  dull  tureen  or-  ^'rey  and  mottled  jade,  thon^di  specimens 
wi'ou^fht  from  smoky  (piart/.  have  heen  recovered.  A  dark  ^'rey  or  hhick 
basaltic  rock  was  also  extensively  used,  princijially  for  spear-  and  arrow 
h('ads.  The  latter  were  al.so  made  fr-oin  slate,  and  when  so  formed  were 
in\ariably  ground  into  the  reejuired  shape.     These  were genei-ally  stemmed 


'  See  TfMitli  Uppnrt  .m   tlic    riiysical    Cluirartrrihtics  of   Norlh-Wcst    TrlV>e.'-  of 
('iiiiH<l;i.  bv  Mr    I".  r.c.i«  ( F?i  il    A.-:-.ir.  [{(port,  M!'."i.  p    iV) 
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hut  nt'\(»r  l).irhr<l  A  strikiiiLj  fr.itun'  »if  skiih'  ot'  tlicsc  slate  ,iiT<iw  jK^ints 
is  that  tin*  t'dj^i's  an-  Ix-M-llfd  tVniii  dilltMi'tit  sides,  as  if  (Ir.^ii^iicd  to  j;iv«> 
H  fotiiry  iiiot idii  ti»  tin*  |»riijc(til«'  :  Imt  tln-sc  iwr  luit  (•iiiiiiikhi  tDriiis.  I 
have  stfii  l»ut,  one  ot"  1 1ns  f  vjif.  A  f<'\v  S|n'ciiiiciis  r)f  (il)sidi;ui  li.i\»'  also 
l)e«'t»  t'oiitid.  Ill  fidiii  .uid  \;ni(|y  almost  fvciy  knovvii  l>p<'  ot'  arrow 
lirad  will  lie  fcMllid  l'c|irt'st'iitrd  licrt', 

StoiM-  swords  of  s»'v«'t;d  p.ittfrtis  were  m1>o  ii><'d  l»y  llitsc  inidiliri 
makers.  S.imc  of  tliem  rcscinWIe  in  j.fejieval  outline  the  sliort  df)iilile- 
♦"fli^ed  swoi'd  of  the  ItmiiMn  li  i^'juiiai  i«'s  ;  others  re;-eiid)led.  in  cross-section, 
in  a  Ljeiieral  way  a  Nlii|''s  liela viii;;  pin.  The  t-nds  of  the  handles  of  all 
tlie^e  swords  were  piereed  with  a  <'i»unter  sunk  hole,  t  he  hor  in;;  heiii^  done? 
from  l»»th  sides  and  meelinij  aixmt  the  ndildle  'riirniiLrh  the>e  hole«,  were 
(loul)t less  threadMl  the  leathern  iIioim^'^  which  lnuind  tlic  weapoiist(»  their 
owners'  wrists.  r»one  needles  of  \arioiis  forms  anil  sizes,  with  the  eye- 
hitle  sometimes  in  the  centre,  sometimes  at  one  end.  aic  t|uite  eoni- 
moii.  A  few  speeiineiis  of  the  pest  le  haminei-  Iia\e  ,d-o  lieen  recovered 
from  this  midden,  llioiiL;h  I  met  with  no  sj  eeiinen  of  the  kind  in  my  own 
investigations.  These  do  not  dill'er  in  any  radical  feattire  from  the  types 
found  in  the  later  midilens  of  t his  rei^ion.  Indeed,  1  am  free  to  confess 
that  alt  ho:i;;h  \  hold  the  more  aiieietit  of  the  middens  to  liMve  lieen  formed 
l»y  an  antecedent  non-Salishan  race,  the  sjiecimens  iceovered  from  them 
do  not  dill'er  in  any  remarkable  de^free  from  those  found  in  later  to?'ma- 
tion.s  or  from  the  utensils  and  weapons  formerly  emplnyecl  hy  the  pi-escnt 
Salish  triltes  when  we  lirsi  came  into  contact  with  them.  I'.ut  while  this 
is  (rue  it  must  he  horne  in  mind  that  we  have  some  types  of  utensil, 
11  otalily,  the  several  varieties  of  the  pest le  hammer,  which  are  peculiar  to, 
and  pidlialdv  ori'dnated  in.  this  i-e'don  ;  and  these  mav  xcrv  well  have 
heen  Itiirnnved  liy  the  Salish  fiom  theii'  dolichocepli.ilic  predeees-sors.  If 
this  view  is  not  well  founded  then  it  would  appear  thiil  we  have  in  these 
ancient  middens  verv  cleiir  evidence  of  the  aniiouit  v  of  the  I  lalknme'll'.m 
tribes  in  their  present  haliit.it.  Ihit  this  f  serinusly  (loul>t .  The  evidenco 
;,Mt  liercd  from  a  ( omparison  of  tlieir  tiih.il  customs,  beliefs,  and  spe(>cli, 
especially  of  the  latter,  m.ike.s  it  impossible  tn  beliesc  that  they  (Maihl 
iia\e  occupied  their  presi'iit,  quartejs  as  .separ.ile  and  distinct  triixs  since 
the  days  of  the  early  nuddens.  I'oi-  liy  the  most  coiiservative  calculations 
the  lower  sti'ata  of  these  old  middens,  sucli  as  that  I  ;im  dcsci  ibinir,  cf)uld 
not  ha\'e  been  formed  less  than  a  thousand  yeais  a^o  ;  and  ifom  what  wi' 
know  of  the  rate  of  dialectic  (  hani,'e,  ])honetic  dee.iy  and  tie-  evoluti(»n  of 
new  forms  in  human  speech,  and  ]iarticularly  in  barbarous  ;ind  uidettered 
toni^ue.s,  le.ss  than  one  h.df  ot'  that  period  would  have  brought  about  such 
dialectical  ditlerenifs  in  the  lanu'ii'iu'e  of  the  ontlvin;,'  and  dist;int  trilns 
as  woidd  htni;  ere  this  have  made  them  mutually  uiiintejji^ible.  ^'et 
suchisnottheca.se.  The  I  lalkotm' li.m  I  lilies  from  ^'ale  to  the  IVaser's 
mouths  and  down  the  Sound  ;ill  spcids'  whai  is  praetieally  a  common 
dialect.  This  fact  makes  it  impos-^ible  to  believe  that  tliese  tribes  have 
occu[)ied  the  delta  for  any  very  considerable  period,  and  yet  e\ei'ywlier'e 
throuylnait  the  whole  area  these  ancient  middens,  many  of  them  acres  ii\ 
extent,  abttund. 

Adjoining'  the  Ilalkoine'lKm  tribes  of  the  Helta  and  Sdund  are  other 
Salish  ti'ibes,  such  as  the  Sk-qo  inic,  Siciatl,  Stlatlumlf,  and  N  "tlaka'pamut^ 
whose  dialects  in  .some  instances  ditl'er  amon;,'  them.selves  as  much  as 
Spani.sh  does  from  Italian  or  Poi  tui,'ues(».  <  )n  \'aiieo\iver  Tslatid  it  is  the 
wime.     l-here  we  finri  a  bran(  h  of  the  Frilkotrie'li;m  rlivision  whose  .speech 
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is  quite  iiitrllii,Ml)le  to  their  kindivd  of  the  iiiaiiihuid,  while  that  uf  the 
cnnti^uoua  triljcs  is  straii:;*'  and  practically  uiiintcllitfiMc  to  tlieiii.  The 
ti'ilx's  ot'  the  Lowcc  Frascr  horder  ujjini  tlu;  Sk'ciri'mic  settlements,  whilst 
over  a  hundred  miles  divide  them  from  the  upper  hands  of  the  Fraser  ; 
yet  the  speech  of  hoth  upper  and  lower  is  practically  alike,  while  that  of 
the  neii;hbouriuij;  Sk'qu  niic  (a  non-1  lalkdnie"li:m  division)  is  so  ilillerent  as 
to  he  unintelli;,Ml)le.  There  can  i)e  hut  one  explanation  of  this,  liie 
i(alkoine'li;ni  wen^  formerly  less  scattered,  an<l  lived  in  closei'  contact 
Avith  each  other  ;  in  other  words,  oecujiied  a  more  compact  territory  than 
their  pi'esent  one.  It  is  a  sii,'nitica,nt  fact,  too,  F  thiidc,  that  in  no  case  do 
we  tind  their  <^(!nealoL,dc,d  recoiils  e.xtendin!^  beyond  inne  or  ten  <(enera- 
tions  at  most.  In  I'euard  to  this  I  -•nnnot  forbear  thinking  that  if  the 
names  of  Jiine  or  ten  lineal  chiefs  can  l)e  h;inded  down  orally  fr'om  father 
to  son,  then  the  names  of  twii;e  or  thiic*^  tliat  number  mii;ht  have  come 
down  in  the  same  w-ay.  Tt  is  .so  among  the  dillerent  Polynesian  tribes. 
Their  n-eneal<iL;ical  list  extends  back  for  twenty  or  thirty  generations,  in 
some  instances  even  further,  and  the  record  with  them  as  with  the  llalko- 
nie'li;m  is  wiioUy  oral.  This  uniform  linutation  of  their  genealogical 
records  to  nine  or  ten  generations  among  the  Jlalknnie'lE.M  tribes  I  regard 
as  significant  :  to  my  mind  it  indicates  that  their  separation  into  distinct 
tribes,  with  chiefs  of  their  own,  and  tlunr  settlement  in  their  present 
territories  took  place;  no  longer  tlian  nine  or  ten  generations  ago,  and  this 
is  about  the  period  which  on  analogy  would  l^e  required  to  bring  about 
such  differences  as  we  now  tind  in  the  speech  of  the  upper  and  lower 
tribes.  ]t  seems  clear  then,  that  the  Ifalkome'lnm  tribes  could  not  have 
formed  these  old  refuse  heaps.  Whether  these  tribes  displaced  other 
Salish  tribes  wdio  preceded  tliem  in  these  parts  or  whether  they  succeeded 
the  ancient  midden  makers  themselves,  and  subdued,  absorbed,  or  exter- 
minated them,  is  impossible  at  this  stage  of  our  investigations  to  say. 
Tliere  is,  however,  one  feature  in  the  beliefs  of  the  Ivwa'ntlKii  tribe  wdiich 
seems  to  favour  the  latter  view.  For  according  to  a  Kwa'ntlKn  tradition, 
at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  their  ancestor  the  KwlkwitlKui  tribe  was 
also  brought  into  being  to  he  the  slaves  and  servants  of  the  Kwa'ntlKu. 
That  tins  tiibe  was  held  in  sei-vitude  i)V  the  Kwa'nth^n,  and  despised  by 
them  and  other  tribes,  is  historically  certain.  It  is  told  also  in  the 
Kwa'ntlnn  traditions  that  one  of  their  chiefs  looking  across  one  day  from 
the  slope  on  which  the  city  of  Xew  Westminster  now  stands  to  the  level 
marshy  Hats  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  the  village  of  Brown- 
ville  now  occupies,  conceived  the  idea  of  turning  them  into  a  fishing  camp, 
and  forthwitli  comjx'lled  the  K wd<witli:m  to  convey  there  in  their  canoes 
innnens(;  (juantities  of  rock  and  earth  until  the  flats  were  raised  sulliciently 
high  to  l)e  suitable  for  a  camping  ground. 

Whether  we  see  in  the  KwikwitlEni  a  broken  and  subdued  remnant 
of  the  predecessors  of  the  Halkomc'li:m  tribes  I  do  not  take  upon  myself 
to  say,  tliough  1  regard  it  as  by  no  means  improbable.  But  I  find  no 
hesitation  at  all  in  saying  that  these  older  midtlens  were  not  the  ancient 
camping  grounds  of  the  tribes  now  settled  in  their  vicinity.  Indeed  T 
seriously  (piestion  whether  the  Salish  stock  was  broken  u{)  into  groups 
and  ti'ibes,  as  we  now  find  it  ;  or  that  the  Salish  language  of  British 
Columbia  had  ])een  did'erentiated  into  its  present  numerous  dialects  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  old  middens  of  British  Columbia.  Nay,  I 
will  go  further,  for  the  linguistic  evidence  I  have  gatheired  from  my 
studies  of  the  Salish  and  Kwakiutl-Nootkan  tongues  warrants  the  assuinp- 
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tinii,  aiifl  say  tlrit  probably  less  tiian  a  millfnuiuin  a^'o  t  lie  ancestors  of 
both  those  stocks  dwelt  tr)f»et!icr  as  one  people  and  s[)oke  a  cominoii 
laiiguai^e.  Where  the  orii,daal  hoinc^  ot'  this  umlivideil  pe  )ple  was  or  what 
territoiy  they  occupied  bet'ore  their  advent  here  is  a  ipiestiou  we  shall 
have  to  consider  later,  liiit  wliere\<'r  it  may  have  been  '  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  it  was  not  the  sluoes  a.ul  bays  of  British  Coluinltia  or  indeed 
those  of  the  adjoining  States,  Foi  aliuost  eveiy  division  of  these  two 
stocks  have  distinct  names  for  the  six  dilferent  species  of  salmon  and  the 
other  varieties  of  tish  found  in  thc^se  waters  ;  which  could  not  conceivably 
liave  been  the  cas(>  had  they  lived  to^ettier  here  before  their  sep.i ration, 
as  lish,  and  aliove  all  sahno*;,  is  their  >taple  footl,  and  has  been  time  out 
of  mind.  .And  not  oidy  have  tlu;y  dill'erent  names  fo:*  the  fish  themselves, 
but  also  wich'ly  dilleriny  myths  to  account  for  thi'ir  oriuiin  or  rather 
presence  in  these  watei's. 

The  later  or  more  ri-cenlly  foi'nii"l  middens  aie  easiU'  disi  ini^uished 
from  the  older  kind.  Fii'st  by  tluMr  g-eneial  condition,  and  secondly 
because  in  most  instances  thev  are  known  to  have  been  old  camp 
sites  of  the  present  tribes.  With  very  few  exceptions  we  find  the  shell 
remains  in  the  later  heajis  in  a  irood  state  of  jii('-ci-\  ation  and  ii't't^i-  from 
ashes  and  other  earthv  matter.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  .somci  of 
the  shrewder  settlers  in  early  days  convertinl  some  of  these  shell  lu^aps 
into  lime,  for  whicli  (.•ommodi'y  they  found  a  ready  rale.  Of  the  relics 
recovered  ;Vom  th^'Ui  the  majority  nro,  of  stone.  fn  tin;  old  heaps 
the  rever.se  is  tln^  case,  l)one  spHcimens  yireponderatiriLf.  The  later 
middens,  too,  are  comparatively  small  and  shallow,  and,  as  far  as  my  own 
investigations  go,  not  nearly  so  rich  in  relics  as  the  older  nnd  more 
extensive  hea[)s.  Taking  both  classes  of  nddrlens  together,  the  number 
iuid  ubi(|uity  of  the  are  reniarkal)le.  The  shoi-es  of  the  (\stuary  and  of 
Puget  Sound,  as  well  as  the  coast  and  islands  generally,  are  literallv 
covered  with  them.  In  the  neii^ldioui'liood  of  l)Ouiidary  liay  tliey  stretch 
almost  continually  for  miles  along  the  sound.  Between  Lailners  at  the 
month  of  the  Fraser  and  Point  Itobt-rts  in  W'ashingti  n  State  I  found 
them  in  scire',  sometimes  situated  sevei'al  mile-;  back  from  the  water  ir> 
the  midst  of  thick'  bush  and  timber.  These  latter  wei'e  gener;illy  speci- 
mens of  the  older  kin;l  :  and  like  those  on  the  Jjower  Fraser  weie  itom- 
posed  befoi'e  the  forest  grew  tli:>re,  and  when  the  i>ella  was  less  ext(;n.sive 
than  at  p!-esent,  and  the  salt  water  rea.'lied  faitli(>r  inland. 

'Jhe  relati\('  richness  of  the.>e  delta,  inidiiens  in  relics  is  another 
remarkable  feature  of  tln'in.  <  >ne  may  dig  and  search  for  days  in  soiih; 
hea[)s  and  find  scarcely  anyiliing.  w  Idle  others  abouml,  or  .!id  formerly, 
in  l)one  and  stone  specimens  of  all  kinds,  'i'here  is  one  at  the  ri\i'r  siile 
village  of  Hamiuond,  on  the  Fraser,  which  has  yiidded  an  almost  ineredil)le 
number  of  the  most  interesting  relics,  Tt  extends  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  for  n  considerable  distance,  and  is  now  utilised  as  fruit  and  vegetable 
gardens,  Arc,  for  wdiich  purpose  the  midden  matttM'  is  admirably  adapted, 
being  rich  in  the  elements  of  plant  life.  The  settlers  who  tirst  cultivated 
this  ridge  collected  hundreds  of  dillerent  specimens.  The.se,  unfortunately, 
for  the  most  part  were  cast  aside,  or  became  broken  or  lost,  or  <dse  were 

'  Seethe  writpr's  paper  on  the  '  Oceanic  Orip:in  of  the  Kwakinfl-Xootka  and  Salish 
Stocks  of  Hritish  Colurabia,'  published  in  the  TrariK.  llo\j.  Sor.  ('an.,  voL  iv.,  sect,  ii,, 
JS'.i8.  The  viesvs  thir<in  set  forth  have  met  with  thcf^eneral  I'niuMirrenee  of  Trc^''.'!'' 
and  other  Polynesian  scholars,  and  havo  been  finaher  strongly  conlirnitd  \^\;  \\\\  later 
lini.;iiistii'  studies  ef  ('olun\l)ian  and  Oceanic  stocks. 
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given  to  friends  or  chance  visitors,  andthus  got  scattered  beyond  recovery. 
Not  a  few  found  tlieir  wny  to  eastern  collectors  and  nmseunis.  Mr. 
Hailnn  Smith,  of  tlie  New  York  Museum  of  National  History,  spent  some 
■weeks  here  with  a  stall"  of  (li^f<^ers  two  or  three  summers  ai,'o,  and,  T 
understand,  secured  many  interestini;;  specimens  which  are  now  in  the 
museum  at  New  York.  T  also  paid  a  short  visit  here  last  siunmer  on 
behalf  of  the  Museum  of  the  l)oniinion  Sur\ey  at  (Ottawa  and  secured  a 
few  specimens  of  adzes,  axes,  chisels,  fractured  slate  knives,  jiestle- 
hamnK;rs,  s})(^ar  and  arrow  iieads,  and  the  like.  The  limited  means  at  n>y 
disposal  necessarily  restricted  my  investigations,  much  and  deep  diu<:ing 
beiTig  now  required  to  secure  anything  of  valut;  or  interest.  Tiie  territory 
in  the  neighltourhood  of  this  midden  was  formerly  regarded  as  tlu^  summer 
camp  of  tlie  Ke'tsi  trilie,  whose  headcpiarters  were  at  the  head  of  Pitt 
Lake.  Whether  the  anccstoi's  of  the  Kc  tsi  once  dwelt  liei'e  and  formed 
tins  extensive  midch'n  is  not  at  all  clear.  It  possesses  many  features  in 
common  with  the  ohhn-  middens,  and  was  doubtless  formed  wiien  the  salt 
waters  of  (he  gulf  came  many  miles  higher  up  tht^  estuary  than  they  do 
now.  and  when  the  clam  and  mussel  beds  were?  not  so  far  oil' as  at  j)resent. 
Although  the  Ke'tsi  arc;  said  to  have  claimed  tlii-;  camp  ;is  theirs,  the 
condition  and  extent  of  the  main  mass  of  the  midden  demonstrably  ptoses 
it  to  be  of  comparatively  ancient  fornuition.  For  my  own  part,  if  the 
Ke'tsi  arc  to  bo  I'egarded  as  a  genuine  branch  of  the  Halkome'licm.  f)f 
which  there  is  some  doubt,  T  do  not-  see,  for  the  reasons  already  giv(Mi,  how 
their  ancestors  could  have  formed  this  old  and  extensive  midden. 

I  now  pass  on  to  a  suniniiiry  coiisidei'ation  of  the  burial  mounds 
or  tumuli  of  this  district,  (Jertain  sections  of  the  province  abound  in 
these,  notably,  the  delta  of  the  Fraser,  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound,  and 
the  southern  half  of  V^ancouver  Island.  In  the  latter  place  they  are 
found  stretching  from  Xootka  Sound  on  th(>  west  to  Comox  on  the  east. 
Wherever  these  structures  are  found,  though  they  som(!tim(!s  dill'er  con- 
sideralily  in  detail,  they  share,  in  the  main,  certain  general  characteristics. 
I  have  alieady  described  in  detjiil  one  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of 
these  situated  at  Hatzic  on  the  Fraser,  and  given  illustrations  of  their 
internal  aiid  external  structure,  and  figured  the  few  relics  recovered  from 
tliHiu  in  my  earlier  publications  on  these  sub)t>cts  referred  to  b(>fore,  and 
so  shall  here  only  treat  very  generally  of  them  as  far  as  they  are  foui'd  in 
the  Halkome'lKm  territory.  Jn  the  groups  on  the  Fraser,  though  they  all 
consist  of  heaps  of  clay  and  sand  and  boulders,  they  dill'er  one  from 
another  considerably  in  detail.  Some  were  simple  mounds  of  clay  which 
had  been  heaped  up  o\er  tlie  corpse  to  a  lieight  of  .several  feet.  The 
diameters  of  these  varied  from  three  to  twenty  or  twenty-tive  feet.  These 
smaller  ones  were  doubtless  graves  of  children.  The  bones  in  all  these 
clay  mounds  that  I  examined  were  always  wholly  decomposed,  and  their 
remains  so  closely  integrated  with  the  soil  that  the  fact  that  a  body  once 
lay  there  could  only  be  discovered  after  careful  search.  I  may  here  state 
that  in  all  these  Fraser  mounds,  as  well  as  in  all  others  I  have  opened 
elsewhere,  only  one  body  was  interred.  About  this  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
this  fact  of  separate  individual  interment  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  these  tombs.  Another  peculiarity  is  that  few  or  no 
relics  are  recovered  from  them.  A  few  copper  specimens  were  taken 
from  one  or  two  of  the  most  elaborate  of  the  Hatzic  group,  but  not  a 
single  specimen  of  stone  or  bone  of  any  kitid  ;  and  it  is  the  same  of  others 
elsewhere.      If  we  take  these  groups   in   the   order  of  their  elaborateness 
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the  next  in  the  series  is  a  class  of  mounds  foniied  in  part   like  the  clay 

ones,  V)ut  diH'ering  from  th;^m  in  having  a  pile  of  boulders  heaped  uj)  over 

and  around  the  spot  where  the  body  lay.     These  Ijoulders  were  afterward 

covered  with  the  neighbouring  soil,  the  {ule  when  tiiiished  being  from  four 

to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  according  to  the  dejtth  at  which   the  corpse^  wa^s 

placed.     This  was   evidently  at   times  laid  u])on   the  undisturbeil  earth, 

at  others  a  l)asin-shaped  hole  was  tirst  excavated  in  the  soil,  and  the  body 

placed  at  the  bottom  of  this.     Another  signilicant  feature  of  th(>se  tumuli 

is  the  presence  of  charconl  in  some  of  them       Tn  several  I  found  a  distinct 

stratum,  in  places  an  inch   thick,  extending  over  the  whole  area  of   the 

structure   some   feet   above    where    the   body    lay.      This    charcoal    was 

evidently  the  remains  of  a  sepulchral  lire.      In  this  connection  I  may  liere 

state   that,   as   far   as   my  investigations  go,   they  show  that  the   mound 

builders  of  the  lialkonu''li:m   district  did  not,  at  times   at   least,  praet  ise 

quite  the  same  mortuary  customs  as  did  those  of  \'aiicou\rr  Island.      I'or 

while  it  is  clear  that  both  made  use  of  the   sepulchral   tire,  those  of   the 

island    seem    to    have    fre(|uently  cremated    the    corj>se    and    afterwards 

deposited  the  ashes  and  unl)urnt  bones   in   a  kind  of  pit  or  rough  cist  at 

the  bottom  of  the  mound.     The  evidence,  however,  on  tliis  head  is  not 

always  as  clear  as  one  would   desire.     There   is   no  (loul)t,  howcx  ci-,  that 

cremation  was  yjractised  Ijy  the  island  mound  builders,  while  this  custom 

seems  to  have  been  unknown  on  the  mainland.     What  was  consumed  in 

these  sepulchral    ilres  it   is   impossible   now  to   say,  though,  judging  from 

more  recent  practices  of  the  kind,  it  may  well   haxc   been  merely  food  for 

the  shade  of  the   departed  or   his   clothes  or  other  personal   belongings. 

Mortuary  iires  for  this  purpose   are   not   unusual   among  primitive  races, 

and  were,  we   know,  commonly  lighted   among   the   triljes   of   tiiis   region 

until  quitt!  n'cfMitly. 

Next  in  the  series  we  tind  a  class  of  mounds  which  may  be  said  to  bo 
typical  of  the  greater  number  of  these  structui-es  wherever  found.  These 
differ  from  the  last  described  in  having  a  rectangular  periphery  of  stones. 
Elsewdiere  on  the  Fraser,  on  the  mountain  slopes  o\f'rlooking  Sumas  Lake, 
at  Point  Roberts  on  the  Sound  and  almost  everywlien>  on  X'ancoiiver 
Island,  we  find  mounds  of  this  class.  Thes(!  inclosures  vary  in  diameter 
from  about  ten  to  fifty  feet.  Sometimes  they  are  jn'oximately  true 
squares,  at  others  they  are  decidedly  ob'onj;  in  sliajie.  The  urreater 
portion  of  the  space  contained  by  tiiese  boundaries  is  coven.'d  wit  h  the 
central  pile  of  boulders  or  rocks,  and  over  all  is  thrown  the  soil  or  clay  of 
the  neighbourhood,  which  is  not  infre(|uentiy  interst  rati  lied  with  ditrerent 
coloured  sands.  Sometimes  we  tind  this  type  considerably  elaborated, 
and  inst<>ad  of  one  boundarv  of  stones  we  ha\e  three,  one  inclo>in"  the 
other,  with  an  interval  of  a  few  feet  between  them,  with  the  outermost 
doubled  and  ca])ped  by  an  additional  row.  The  stones  of  which  these 
tombs  are  constructed  vary  in  character  with  the  locality  in  which  they 
are  found.  All  those  at  Ilntzic  were  formed  of  water-worn  l)ouldt  rs,  and 
had  to  be  conveyed  to  the  spot  from  the  mountain  streams,  a  mile  or  so 
back  from  the  site.  They  weighed  from  twenty  live  pounds  to  L'OU  pound? 
each,  and  the  total  weight  of  them  in  one  of  the  more  elaborate  mounds 
could  not  have  been  less  than  twenty -five  or  thirty  tons.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  building  of  some  of  these  tombs  was  no  light  task.  Those  found 
on  the  mountain  slopes  overlooking  Sunias  Lake  are  in  (nery  case  with 
which  I  am  familiar  built  of  jagged  blocks  of  stone,  of  varying  weight  and 
size,  taken  from  the  mountain  side,      Tn  other  respects  they  do  not  diller 
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in  atiy  pssoiiti;il  particular  from  tlio  typical  ones  at  TTatzic.  I>ut  some  of 
tlios(!  on  \'anc()Uv<M' Island  mij,dit  be  more  aptly  tt-rmcd  cairns  than  tmmili, 
as  they  are  const ruct<'(l  wiilioul  clay  or  sand  or  s  lil  (»f  any  kind,  tiio 
pieces  of  rcick  or  liouklers  beini,'  piled  uj)  in  conical  form  over  the  l)ody, 
much  as  we  tind  them  in  the;  Hcotch  caii'ns. 

I  liave  already  alluded  to  tli(^  ditl'erent  kinds  of  sand  found  in  some 
of  th<!S(;  structures.  I  regard  this  as  a  remaikahle  feature.  What  its 
j)resence  s.it;nitied,  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  but  that  it  had  some  special  signi- 
fication then;  can  be  no  <loubt.  Tt  is  found  in  all  the  larger  of  the? 
Hal/CK^  mounds,  sometimes  in  large  (juantities,  and  also  in  those;  near 
Sunias  La.ke  and  at  Point  Jloberts  ;  and  it  is  also  quite  frecjuently  seen 
in  those  on  Vancouver  Island.  This  sand  is  soiu'-times  spread  over  the 
structui'e  in  distinct  layrs  or  strata  of  vaiying  tliickness.  Sometimes  in 
the  same  mound  we  have  layers  of  dark  reddisli  or  brown  sand  altcM'nat- 
ing  with  layers  of  clay  and  dark  grey  sand.  In  no  instance  is  tliis  s<ind 
the  natural  soil  of  tlu^  place  wlu»re  the  mounds  are  erected,  but  has  been 
laboriously  brought  from  sonu;  other  spot.  1  may  here  state  that  the 
Indians  who  li\('  in  the  vicinity  of  these  tumuli  knosv  nolhing  about  them 
or  their  builders.  iSutial  by  inhumation  was  never  practised  in  the  Delra 
district  by  the;  {(resent  tribes  as  far  as  they  tiiemselves  know,  or  as  far  as 
their  traditions  I'eveal.  JJurial  in  or  under  trees  ;  in  roughly  itonstructed 
■wooden  tombs,  erected  on  poles  ;  in  large  family  box-like  receptacles  ; 
in  blankets  or  in  separate  cotlins  or  box(!S,  which  were  placed  undei-  sheds 
in  the  burial  grounds,  or  sus})ended  from  the  branches  of  trees,  was  the 
prevailing  custom  among  these  tribes  when  we  first  came  into  contact 
with  them,  and  as  far  back  as  th<>y  have  any  record  of.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  my  reasons  for  thinking  they  could  not  have  occupied  their 
present  territory  beyond  a  few  centuries  at  most,  and  the  presence  among 
them  of  these  old  tombs,  disclosing  this  strange  mode  of  sejtulture,  of 
which  they  know  notliing,  seems  to  contirm  this  view.  The  conservation 
and  perpc^tuation  of  well-established  customs  area  very  strong  trait  in  the 
character  of  primitive  man  the  world  over,  and  tliough  changes  and  modi- 
fications may  and  do,  by  lapse  of  time  or  alteration  of  circumstances,  take 
place,  yet  we  rarely  met  witli  cases  of  such  radical  change  as  that  which 
miust  have  taken  place  here  if  tlu^  present  tribes  are  the  descendants  of 
the  niound  builders.  Unfortunately  we  have  thus  far  been  alile  to  secure 
so  little  somatological  n.aterial  from  these  tombs  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ins'^itute  comparisons  between  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  mounil 
builders  and  those  of  tlie  modern  tribes,  and  so  determine  the  question, 
if  possible,  l)y  this  means.  I.t  only  one  instance  did  1  succeed  in  recover- 
ing a  +'ew  bones  and  a  portion  of  a  skull  the  examination  of  which  has 
only  made  the  question  more  perplexing.  This  skull  had  been  subjected 
to  considerable  pressure  in  the  ground,  and  had  in  consequence  sutTered 
very  much  from  deformation  jxisf  ninrti'in.  To  make  the  -natter  worse,  it 
liad  also  been  deformed  in  the  lifetime  of  the  individual  to  whom  it 
belonged  ;  and  although  Dr.  Boas  inclines  to  the  lielief  that  such  of  the 
face  as  is  left  presents  featui-es  in  common  with  the  heads  of  the  present 
Indians,  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  is  of  so  scanty  and  inconclusive 
a  nature  that  it  can  scarcely  be  taken  into  account.  This  fragmentary 
skull,  then,  does  not  atlord  us  much  help.  There  is,  however,  one  point  of 
interest  about  it.  It  appeal's  to  be  the  skull  of  a  woman.  If  it  be  so, 
then  the  honours  paid  to  deceased  wives  or  women  among  the  mound 
builders  were  very  much   greater  than  those  paid  to  (hx'eased  wi\es  or 
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WMinen   amon^  th-    I  Llkum.'],.;,,,  triiies.  past  or  luesm,.  a.  far  as  vv  ,  a-, 
Iran,.     J  hat  tii.-,'  mound  build.-rs  are  an  nld  ra.T.  and  s.,m,.  nf  tlirir  tomb's 
c.t   great  a.uv,  we  may  gat  h^r  from   th.' fa<'t  that  (uit  ..f   the.Tuwn„f    th,. 
one  from  which   the  deform..!  skull  was  taken     ....mI  which    was  probab'v 
tlH'cnuseof   us   partial  ,,n.s,Mva,1  ion   -  th,.n.stoo.l    th..,|era\i„g    'tnnM..';f 
uarge  cedar  tre.s  whirl,  c^.uld  not  liavv  ben  less   than   se^.ral  rrutnn.. 
old.      brom   this   ,t   IS  .dear  that   tl.i.  mode  of  .M.pulture  dat.-s  back    t..   a 
comparatively  renmtr   p,a  jnd.   t.,o  r..m..le,    I    t],ink,  in  hav,,  boen  kn..wn 
or    pra.tise.     by  ,  „"  ane.st.-rs  ..f  tl;..    I  lalkom.-.l,,,,,    (,ih..s.      I  )..,.p-ro..t.  .1 
(•ust.jmssu.-h  as  th.'se  wid.dy  scattered  monuments  ,.f  a  l.v-on.'  rvl  ,vv.  al 
do  not  Chang.,  ea si K',  or  give  place  readily  to  ..th.Ms  so  ra-lieallv  ,Ui]Wrni 
n   .•oncludmo-   tins   pap.-r  T  may  b.-    p-rmitLal   ,o   briHlvVim  up  .!,'. 
esu  t_s  of  my  inv..st,gati,,nsof  ,!,.■  areha..,l..gi.al  r..n,ain.  found  within  -la- 
Ma.  kome    Km  b.a.  .ms.      l-nst,  ^vv  gaiher  fr.)m    tli..  cvidrn,-..  of    ,!„.   oM-r 
'in.ldens  that  the  I.ower  iMas.T  was  ,n  possession  of  a  luinnUvo  p.ople  at 
H   e<.'uparativ,.ly  r.MHote   dat.-.  pr..l)ably   not   less    than    iMMlU   years   n-^..  • 
that   the  cepha he  index  an.l  th.-  g.-neral  .-..nt.a.rs  of  tl,,-  lua.ls  of  at  i.",^t 
sonieof  thes..difrered   radi.-ally  from    th.>se  ..f  an  v  I  rib,-   ,|,at    n.>w  .-xi.t. 
or  hns  b.-en   km.wn  to  .-xist  h,-re  ;  and  that  the.M'- or  son,.-  oth.-r  e.,nallv 
unknown  p,...pl..  practised   important  ni.,rtuary  rignts  and   .-usioms   allo'- 
p'th.-r  un  Ike  those   practise.l   by  the   pr.-sent  trih.  s,  ,„■    known    to   hav. 
been  practis.-.l   m   the  pa.t   l.y  them.     Fron,   these   r,-sults  and   fr..n,    my 
hnguis  ic  stu.hes,  winch  show  that  the  speech  of  tlie  llalkome  Iku,  tril,.; 
CIS  antly   s.-paratec    as    some   of   them    are,    is  ,u-aclically   h.,n,..g,>neous' 
hudu-ould  certainly  not  b..,h,.  case  if  these  scattered  tribes  had  occupi.'d 
the   L..w.-r   iM-aser   .listnct  from   the  peri.Kl  of  the   earlier  n,id.l.-ns    ;nd 
na    mounds,  we  may  tairy  conclude  that  the  pres.M.t  8alish  tribes  are 
nut  the  origmal  occupiers  ot  this  portion  of  the  provim-e  ;  that    tliev  -uv 
H.,  ax-t,  comparativ..  late  -omers.     A\'h.,,  or  of  whld  ra,-e,  wer.    luZZt 
nudden  ami  moun.l   builders,  whether  they  were  related  to  the  1  .e'!;,!'  o 
the  interior  who  onc(.  undoubtedly  occupied  a  greater  p..rtion  of  SoutlH-rn 
british  Columbia  than  they  do  now,  or  to  some^other  uliknown  race     hi 
"veal  to  u'      ■'■'■'"  "'■  •'^'^■^'•^'^^^'  ^"<^"'-«  investigations  may  one    lay 
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